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OHAPTER I. 

* One adequate snpport 
For the calamities of xnortal life 
Exists, one only ! — an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolenoe and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes embraoe 
All accidents, Converting them to good.' 

The Excurslon. 

Tue Cliäteau de Mabillon stood on tlie summit of a low 
but abrupt hill, overlooking one of the most beautiful 
Valleys of France. In appearance it was scarcely habit- 
able, for it bad süfEered greatly in the Revolution ; and 
though time had veiled the rough work of the incendiaries 
with luxuriant ivy and creepers, the ch&teau was but a 
ruin, with the exception of a f ew rooms which had eseaped 
the general devastation, and were still occupied by the 
De Mabillon family. 

Very small had that family become of late years, 
dwindling as rapidly almost as their fortune had dimi- 
nished. Alphonse de MabiUon, at the age of five-and- 
f orty, found himself the sole survivor of his generation — 
brothers and sisters were all dead, more distant relatives 
had emigratcd, and were thus lost to him, his little Eng- 
lish wife had drooped and died long ago, and he was now 
lef t alone, save for his two children, 
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The villagers and the curS wondered at Monsieur's 
grave, sad face, but they all loved him, for he was the 
very impersonation of gentleness and kindness, and gave 
more in alms than many a f ar richer man. 

On the brow of the hill, surrounding the ehäteau on 
all sides, was a broad terrace, upon which M. de Mabillon 
niight have been seen one autumn af ternoon, pacing up 
and down. His face was more than ordinarily grave, his 
head bent as if in anxious thought ; so engrossed was he, 
that he did not even notice the ringing of the vesper bell, 
in the convent below the hill, although this was the wonted 
sign for the appearance of his Httle daughter. 

Esperance was füll of wonder as, accompanied by old 
Javotte the servant, she climbed the steep ascent to the 
ch&teau. Her studies at the convent were over for the 
day, and she was making aU speed to join her father 
— why was he not watching for her as nsual? What 
made him look so grave and anxious? She reached the 
terrace out of breath, and sprang to her father's side with 
a merry laugh. 

* Why, papa ! you have f orgotten me, and I have given 
you a surprisc* 

' For once,' replied her father, smiling and stooping to 
kiss the little, flexible mouth which was pretending to 
pout; 'I have much to think of just now, my child.' 

Esperance looked puzzled. 

' What can there be to think of, now that the harvest 
is over, and the vintage, too, and Gaspard, our good 
Gaspard, has passed his examination ? — teil me what 
makes you grave, papa/ 

M. de Mabillon paused for a minute, thcn, instead of 
answering the question, said, ' Gaspard will live at Paris 
now, you know ; how would you like to live there, too ?* 
At Paris!' exclaimed Esperance wonderingly, 'and 
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leave the ch&teau ? Oh ! no, papa, we could not live in 
a great town, away f rom all the woods and the flowers. 
Besides, I love the sisters — except, indeed, Soeur Thdrese, 
who is cross always — I could not bear to leave them/ 

* You will tiy to bear it for my sake, will you notp* 
asked her father. 

Esperance turned pale. 

* Do you mean, papa, that we must really go quite away 
from home, and leave everything ? ' 

* Dear child, it is indeed thus; I have kept it from you 
as long as possible, but I have had losses of late; the 
vintage was, as you know, very bad, and Gaspard's educa- 
tion has been a great expense ; we cannot afEord to live 
here any longer, so the chäteau and land are to be sold, 
and we must try to live cheaply with your brother at 
Paris/ 

Esperance did not attempt to hide her tears, but she 
ßtruggled to check them for her father's sake. The under- 
ßtanding between father and daughter was perfect, and 
Esperance, though only fourteen, was a real companion 
to M. de Mabillon ; he knew her innermost heart. 

They talked long together over their f uture plans, and 
Esperance was comforted by the trust and confidence 
which he placed in her, and yet more by the perception 
of his cahn, unshaken faith in the great Eight which 
governed all changes. 

Long years after his words rested in her memory ; 
surely there are in many hearts, words and scenes so 
deeply impressed that nothing can efface them, truly 
God-given memories — possessions for lifo. Esperance 
could always recall the close of that autumn day — ^the 
ßun setting behind the Auvergne mountains — ^the shadows 
gathering in the beautiful valley below — the river hurrying 
on its way, bearing on its bosom the reflection of a cloud, 
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crimson with siinset glory — the beautiful old cliä,teau, 
with its ivy-covered walls — above all, her father's face, 
grave no longer, but füll of the most serene trust, bis 
eyes looking straigbt into hers, lovingly and confidently. 

' Papa ! ' she cried impetuously, ' I love you so dearly, 
tbat I sball be bappy always wbere you are, I shall not 
mind leaving tbe cbäteau/ 

' Tbat will do f or the present, but you will grow to 
something higher by-and-by,' was M. de Mabillon's quiet 
answer; a riddle, indeed, to Esp^rance, but one which 
needed solving, sooner than either father or daughter 
expected. 

Hitherto Esp^rance's lifo had been singularly un- 
eventful. The neighbourhood was small and quiet, and 
M. de Mabillon, as a member of the Eglise JReformSe, 
was out off from what little society was to be had. Ever 
since Esperance could remember, she had read every 
day with her father, played in the old, neglected garden, 
talked to imaginary sisters, and helped old Javotte, the 
maid-servant, in her domestic duties ; while each af ter- 
noon there was the visit to the convent, a music le^son 
from Sa3ur Angelique, who was young and pretty, and 
a long lesson in needlework from SoDur Therese, who 
has been already stigmatised as 'cross.' Now and then 
M. de Mabillon would take her to the nearest town to 
visit one of his few friends, but such treats were rare, 
and the unclouded happiness of Esperance's childhood 
arose entirely from the love and sympathy between her 
and her father, apart from all other pleasures. 

She was cheerful and buoyant by nature, and the 
news of the afternoon did not weigh upon her, though 
to a certain extent she feit it. Having left her fathet 
in the garden, she ran into the chäteau to find Javotte, 
actually singing as she went 
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Javotte, a middle-aged woman, with little, black eyes, 
and a complexion brown and wrinkled witli care and 
exposure, looked up as Esp^rance entered the kitchen, 
and Said in a grating but not really disagreeable voice, 
' Ah, well, ma'mselle ! there are people wbo can always 
sing ; when you are as old as I am ' 

* I shall sing just as mucb/ interrupted Esperance, 
laughing. *But after all, Javotte, I do not feel quite 
like singing to-night, only you see it is no good to sit 
down and cry ; dear old Javotte, you will come with us, 
will you not? Now say "yes,*' directly — do not clear 
your throat!* 

Javotte, however, was in no condition for speaking. 
She finished making an Omelette before venturing to 
begin, and then with many gesticulations, opened her 
heart to Esperance. 

' It is this way, my child — ^Monsieur teils me of the 
change which comes, and at once I say to myself, "I love 
Ma'mselle and Monsieur, and M. Gaspard, they go — 
then I must go also ;" and again I say to myself, "I love 
my son Pierre, he.stays here, then I must stay." Foild ! 
Ma'mselle, how can I choose, then, between these two?' 

* Pierre could come too/ said Esperance, quickly. 
* Indeed, Javotte, I cannot live without you ; have you 
not often said how my mother asked you to love me 
and care for me, before she died, and will you leave 
me now to go away alone ? * 

Javotte could not resist such an appeal ; after all, 
she thought, Pierre would no doubt marry, and then 
she would not be wanted — yes, she would aceompany 
Ma'mselle tili death. 

Esperance, disregarding the foreboding tone of the 
last Word, promised to dance at Pierre's wedding, and 
ran away to impart the good news to her father. 
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CHAPTER IL 

•No shade has come between 

Thee and the son ; 
Like some long childish dream, 

Thy life has run. 
But now tke stream has reached 

A dark, deep sea, 
And sorrow, dim and crowned, 
Is waiting thee.' 

A. A. Pboctob* 

Javotte feit the change more than any one eise. Perhaps 
the actual parting f rom the chäteau was not so palnfuT to 
her as to its owners, but the life at Paris was far less con- 
genial. She was too rustic ever to feel at home in a city; 
the stairs tried her temper, the noise tried her head, and 
altogether she was for a time most unhappy. Esp^rance 
only. discovered a small part of her miseries, for the 
good old servant was far too nnselfish to complain, and 
devoted herseif more than ever to the Service of the De 
Mabillons. 

The winter was over, and the bright spring weather 
was pleasant enough at Paris, even to those accustomed 
to a country life. Esperance, as she sat with her needle- 
work by the open window, could think of her old home 
almost without a sigh, so sweet and clcar did the air feel, 
and so bright and cheerful was the sunshine. The room 
in which she was seated was bare of all luxuriös; a polished 
floor, a stove, and the necessary chairs and tables, sound cold 
enough in description, nevertheless there was an air of 
freshness and grace in the arrangement of the wholc, 
which is often wanting in better furnished rooms. 

Esperance was thoroughly Freiich, and had all a 
Frenchwoman's delicate tact and taste. Her mother had 
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been of English birth, but had apparently bequeathed 
little of her nationality to her cbild — perbaps, ratber, to 
M. de Mabillon's disappointment ; be would bave been 
pleased to bave some likeness to bis fair little Englisb 
wife, but botb Esp^rance and Gaspard were nnmistakably 
De Mabillons. Esp^rance was not, strictly speaking, 
pretty, but tbere was a fresbness and glow about ber 
complexion wbieb made up f or any want of actual beauty. 
Her low, smootb brow and regulär features were not in 
tbe least striking, but tbe power of tbe face lay in ber 
eyes, wbicb, tbougb not large, were wonderfully brigbt 
and of tbe riebest brown colour, soft and velvety in tbe 
sbade, and clear as amber in tbe ligbt. Her dark bair 
feil like a cloud round ber pretty, sloping sboulders, and 
ber sligbt figure and little round waist migbt bave been 
tbe envy of many a belle. 

Tbe aftemoon was somewbat advaneed, and Esperance, 
neglecting ber work, stationed berself at tbe window to 
watcb for ber brotber's retum. Gaspard was now study- 
ing for tbe bar, notwitbstanding tbat bis fatber's fallen 
fortunes would bave made some less up-biU profession far 
more advisable. 

To be an advocate, bowever, bad long been bis wisb, 
and M. de Mabillon, despite bis poverty, would not witb- 
stand bim, and even went so far as to seek work bimself 
in Order to meet their expenses. 

Tbis, bowever, was not to be bad; be was too com* 
pletely tbe country gentleman, and too ignorant in busi- 
ness matters, to meet witb any suitable employment. 

From ber window au qiiatrieme, Esperance soon de- 
scried ber brotber in tbe distance, accompanied, mucb to 
ber surprise, by a stranger, long-legged and stalwart, and, 
on nearer view, decidedly Englisb. Visitors were so rare 
in tbe little salon tbat Esperance was in a flutter of excite- 
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ment at the very idea ; she listened eagerly f or f ootsteps 
— yes, there were assiiredly two people mounting the 
flight of stairs. 

The door was opened by Gaspard. 

* I have brouglit you a visitor, chirie. Is my f atlier 
not at homeP' 

Then as Esperance bowed to the stranger, 

*No, no, tbis is our cousin, Mr. George Palgrave, 
you must give bim an Englisb band-sbake. TVe met 
eaeb otber most unexpectedly at Galignani's, eacb recog- 
nising tbe otber' s name/ 

Esperance looked up füll of curiosity, for tbe Englisb 
relations bad always been enveloped in a cloud of mysterj'-. 
Sbe was not particularly Struck witb tbe speeimen beforo 
ber. George Palgrave migbt, perbaps, bave been five- 
and-twenty; be was tall, largo made, fair complexioned, 
and in Esp^rance's eyes, awkward looking, as complete 
a contrast to tbe sligbt, dark-eyed Gaspard, as could 
have been found. 

Sbe sbook bands witb bim as directed, and noticing 
tbat bis Frencb was decidedly embarrassing to bim, bcgau 
to display ber small stock of Englisb witb some pride. 

* You bave made a good voyage, I bope, my cousin ? ' 

' A f airly good crossing, tbank you ; tbere was an ugly 
8cu*wester wben we started, but it soon went down.' 

Esperance bad not tbe faintest idea of tbe meaiiing of 
* an ugly sou' wester,' but sbe went on bravely. 

' And you are arrived at Paris to-day ? I bope you 
will pass some time bere ! ' 

* I wisb I could, but unf ortunately I must leave tbis 
evcnmg, I am merely passing tbrough, on my way to 
Switzerland. It was most fortunate tbat I cbanccd to 
meet your brotber, I bad no idea you were living at 
Paris/ 
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* Since the last f our montlis. Do you know, Monsieur, 
you are the first of our Englisli relations that I have seen? 
Teil US of our cousins, we do not even know thcir names; 
is it not so, Gaspard ? ' 

Mr. Palgravo looked amused. 

*And I have not yet had tho honour of hcaring 
yours.' 

' For me, I am Esperance ; now please, our Englisli 
Cousins/ 

* I am the only one of the Palgrave f amily ; then there 
are the tliree Miss Collinsons, or rather two, for the eldest 
is married — Mrs. Mortlake. The others are called Cornelia 
and Bertha.' 

' Cornelia ! ah ! that is not pretty. Bertha, I like ; teil 
me about her.' 

Mr. Palgrave seemed embarrassed, and was glad to be 
spared a description, by the entrance of M. de Mabillon. 

Esperance hurried forward to meet her father. 

' Papa, this is our English cousin, Mr. Palgrave ; hc is 
telling me all about our relations.' 

M. de MabiUon's greeting was gravely polite, but 
scarcely cordial; the conversation became at once more 
formal and stifP, and Mr. Palgravc's complexion grew so 
fiery, that Esperance feit her own cheeks tingle out of 
sympathy. Her father was evidently well acquainted with 
all the mysterious relations ; she heard him inquire af ter 
Dean Collinson and his daughters, after Mr. and Mrs. 
Palgrave, and other unknown names, but there was a 
curious constraint in his manner which Esperance could 
not account for. She grew a little w«jary and oppressed, 
and was not sorry when her cousin rose to go, having 
rcfused an invitation to dinner. 

Gaspard, also a little STirprised at his father' s coldness, 
proposed to act as guido to his cousin, and the two took 
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their departure, leavlng M. de Mabillon and Esp^rance 
alone. 

M. de Mabillon sighed heavüy as the door closed upon 
them. 

* So that is George Palgrave ; poor fellow, I was but 
half civil to bim — ^you must not follow my bad example, 
dear cbild/ 

' Papa ! I do not understand. Why do you not Hke our 
Cousin ; and wby bave you never told me about our Englisb 
relations before ?' 

*For many reasons/ said M. de Mabillon. ^We are 
cut off from tbem, botb by distance and by inclination. 
There has never been any intercourse between us since 
your mother's death ; I am too mucb disliked by tbem/ 

' You disliked, papa ! It is impossible ! ' 

M. de Mabillon smiled. 

* You bad better bear the whole story, and then you will 
understand. When I was a young man I was travelling 
in England, and while spending some weeks in London, 
was introduced to your mother, then a Miss CoUinson, 
sister of the Dean, whom I mentioncd just now. He was 
then in possession of some London living, and Amy, your 
mother, lived with him. Thcy wcre the eldest and youngest 
of a large family, most of whom had dicd, and one or two 
of whom were marricd. Amy was very beautiful, and 
from the first I loved her. She had other admirers, how- 
ever, and among them a certain Sir Henry Worthington, 
a very rieh and influential man. Mr. CoUinson thought 
the connexion would be a useful one, and urged your 
mother to consent. At the same time I made my proposal 
to him for his sister's band, greatly to bis annoyance. 
So anxious was he for the other connexion that he abso- 
lutely refused at first to mention my name to her. His 
behaviour at the time is too bad to be recalled ; however, 
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at length he was obliged to yield, in so far that I was 
allowed to speak to your mother myself . To Mr. Collin- 
ßon's Indignation, she accepted me, and as she was of age 
he had no power to prevent the engagement/ 

* But, papa, why did Mr. Collinson dislike you ?' asked 
Esperance, greatly puzzled. 

* Partly because I was not English ; partly on account of 
my poverty ; and, I f ancy, in a great measure, because I 
was the obstacle which had hindered the connexion with 
Bir Henry Worthington.' 

'And what happened ?\ asked Esperance, eagcrly. 

' Mr. Collinson refused to let the marriage take place 
from his house, which greatly distressed your mother. Ilis 
wife, however, was more kind hearted, and it was arranged 
that she should be married from the house of her mother, 
a Mrs. Passmore. Mr. Collinson would not be prescnt at 
our marriage, and never saw your mother af terwards. We 
returned to France immediately, and there has been scarcely 
any communication between the two f amilies since. George 
Palgrave is the first to have visited us, his mother was your 
mother's eldest sister.' 

' And I have always wished to see them all ! ' exclaimed 
Esperance ; * but now I know I should dislike them, since 
they treated you so badly, papa.' 

*No, no, dear, try for my sake not to continue the 
f amily f eud ; such quarrcls should, if possible, be f orgotten ; 
and though I own that in my case the forgiveness has not 
been hearty, yet there is no reason for the next generation 
to feel so strongly.' 

' But they, that is to say, Mr. Collinson, insulted you, 
papa.' 

* Yes, that is true ; I f orgave that at once, but I never 
can forget his conduct to your mother, Esperance, it broke 
her heart — ^I know it — though she tried hard to hide it 
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f rom me. But this is only grlevlng you, my child ; and, 
besides, you must not think too harshly of your uncle — he 
is, I believe, a good man, only he]was once cruelly mistaken. 
We will say no more about those times ; come and walk 
witli me a little, you lose your colour shut up so mucli in 
tliis room/ 

Esperance went to put on her Walking things, füll of 
wonder at the stränge revelation wliicli liad just been made. 
And yet it bad been ber greatest wisb to visit England, 
and see tbese unknown relations ; nay, even now, sbe feit 
a streng curiosity witb regard to tbe second generation, 
tbougb tbe very name of ber uncle, Dean Collinson, roused 
ber Indignation. 



CHAPTEE III. 

• ** He wills to give you battle, power for power, 
So plcase you, on the morrow." 
*• On the morrow 
We will join battle, then," replied Dunois, 
♦* And God befriend the right." ' 

Soütuey's Joan of Are» 

Geoiige Palgrave's visit was now a tbing of the past. 
Occasionally Esperance would recall the conversation sbe 
bad bad witb her father, and spend a few minutes in 
picturing to herseif her distant relations ; but the sad story 
bad ceased to trouble ber — sbe lived almost entirely in 
the present, 

Already the clear borizon of her childbood was broken ; 
a little cloud bad arisen, and, as timc passed, it grew 
blacker and more threatening, for weck by weck M. de 
Mabillon's money matters grew more and more involved, 
and Esperance could not but share in bis anxiety. Gaspard, 
too, was depressed and unbappy, conscious that he was an 
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additlonal expense to liis f atlier, and yet unwilllng to givo 
up his profession. Esperance, bis usual confidante, was 
not qnite so sympatHsing as he could have wislied ; ifc was 
impossible slie could appreciate the sacrifice. * How could 
you really care more for stupid, dull, law books, than for 
helping papa/ slie argued day af ter day. 

*Tou do not understand, ch^ne, that it woidd be for 
one's whole lifo/ said Gaspard, anxious tbat bis difficulties 
should be f airly understood. 

* Bien ! wbat more could one wisb than to belp one's 
fatber ; besides, you would like your work in time/ 

' Wbat ! tbe drudgery of a desk — a paltry clerksbip— 
it is impossible ! however, as you say, I suppose it is one's 
duty.' 

' And you will do it ; I know you will, by your face,' 
exclaimed Esperance. * Dear Gaspard ! I love you more 
tban ever ; and bow glad papa will be ! You will be 
really eaming money, as well as spending it ; and tben in 
time, wbo knows, perbaps we sball get tbe cb&teau back 
again, all tbrougb you/ 

* A Chäteau en Espagne, indeed! ' said Gaspard, laughing, 
as he twisted Esp^rance's glossy hair between bis fingers. 
*Tou women have such notions about money matters; 
and yet you are füll of advice as to work.' 

Tben, as she looked a little indignant — ' No, no, you 
need not be offended, for af ter all have I not taken your 
advice, and consented to that abominable clerksbip?' 

* It is true ; and you are a real hero, mon amiy replied 
Esperance, with a f ervent embrace. ' How I wisb papa 
would come home, to hear tbe good news ; let us watch for 
him,' and opening tbe jalousies, she looked eagerly down 
the sunny street. 

Presently M. de MabiUon came into sight, Walking very 
quickly, in spite of the heat of the July day. 
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*Papa must be bringing us some news!' exclaimed 
Esp^rance ; ' he walks like the wind. Look, Gaspard.' 

'All! no doubt there is something fresli about this 
Prussian business/ said Gaspard, Coming f orward quickly ; 
*I thougbt everytliing was qnieted down again, tbough 
papa did say tbere was thunder in the air/ 

'What about PnissiaP' asked Esperance, knowing 
nothing of politics. 

*Some fuss about Prince Leopold trying to get the 
Spanish throne ; but they said a day or two ago he had 
resigned. Of course France would never have allowed it.* 

Here the door was opened by M. de Mabillon, and there 
was an eager inquiry f rom both occupants of the room : 

'Whatnews,papa?' 

'There is tremendous excitement/ replied M. de 
Mabillon, with more vehemence than Esperance had ever 
Seen in him bef ore. ' The whole city is in a tumult ; they 
say that M. Benedetti has been insulted by the King of 
Prussia, and war has been declared.' 

* War ! with Prussia ! ' exclaimed Gaspard, in delighted 
excitement ; while Esperance, startled and bewildered, 
echoed the words in a very different tone. 

She listened to the eager talk between her father and 
brother, still scarcely taking in this strangely sudden 
intelligence. 

' Papa, do teil me about it. ^Vho is M. Benedetti, and 
why are we going to war ? I don't understund.' 

' M. Benedetti is our Ambassador at Berlin,' said M. 
de Mabillon ; ' and as to the reason of the war, I have told 
you the pretext given ; but privately I think that both 
nations were anxious to provoke a quarrel, and fight it out.' 

* How can people ever wish f or war ! ' sighed Esperance, 
in such a sad tone that her father drew her towards him, 
caressing her in the way she liked best. 
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* 

' I hope tliis war, atleast, will not hann you, my child ! 
As to the innate love of war, it is such a mixture of 
patriotism, policy, and personal vanity, that neither you 
nor I will trouble about it/ 

' Women never can understand,' said Gaspard, a little 
scornfully. 'Esperance does not seem to care for the 
honour of the country. Father, you will let me enlist as a 
volunteer, will you not?' 

Esperance turned pale, and clung more closely to her 
father, waiting in anxiety for his answer, This seemed to 
bring the war much nearer home. 

M. de Mabülon had been f ully expecting such a pro- 
posal, yet he hesitated for a moment bef ore replying. 

'Of coTirse, you naturally wish to go, Gaspard,' he 
Said, at length ; * but there are many reasons against it. 
Our present circumstances, for instance, and many other 
things ; besides, if the war be of long duration, there will 
be all the more need for volunteers to como forward 
later on/ 

This was evidently a grievous disappointment ; and 
Esperance, in her relief, was sympathetic. 

* Poor Gaspard ! He has given up two professions in 
one day. Never mind; perhaps after all you will be 
wanted later on. Dame ! how curious it would be to see 
you in a imif orm ! ' 

'Not much chance, I fear, of that,' said Gaspard, a 
little sullenly. ' We shall be sure to beat the Germans 
in no time ; perhaps in a month we shall have taken 
Berlin ; who knows ?' 

He spoke with such confidence that Esperance looked 
up in surprise. 

' Is it so, indeed, papa?' 

'My dear little girl, I don't think it is possible to 
teil yet. Everyone seems very confident of success ; but 
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it is perfectiy well known that the German army is veiy 
weU organised/ 

'But we have the soldiers of Jena!' sald Gaspard, 
triumpliantly. ' I shall go and see what is being done/ 

He went out, promising to bring back tbo latest tidings ; 
but M. de Mabillon did not put mucli faitb in this, 
thinking it far more probable that he would only join 
the crowd on the Boulevards to shout ^Vive la giterre!' 
and give vent to his enthusiasm. 

Esperance, still much excited, hovered about unable 
to settle to anything, until, seeing that her father was 
engrossed in his newspaper, she ran downstairs to discuss 
the great topic with Madame Lemercier. 

The Lemerciers were the oceupants of the tromhne 
elage, and had already proved themselves pleasant neigh- 
bours to the De Mabillon s. Monsieur was connected with 
the Press, and was seldom at home ; but Madame, who 
suffered from ennui in his absence, was delighted to have 
visitors at any hour of the day, and always mado Esperance 
specially welcome. 

This evening Madame seemed even more brisk and 
cheery than usual. Esperance found her reading one of 
her husband's articles in a Republican paper, and brimming 
over with excitement. 

* Ah ! mon enfant/ she exclaimed, with eagerncss ; 
' What news we have ! You have heard ? ' 

* Yes, a minute ago, papa came in to teil us, and 
Gaspard is almost frantic with dclight.' 

' Monsieur himself came in with the news,' said 
Madame. *He was pantiug, he was breathless, he had 
hurried from a distance, for a moment I was afraid ho 
was ill : " Victor ! *' I exclaimed, but he interrupted me, 
and told me with triumph that war was declared. Then, 
bef ore I had breath to speak or exclaim, he was telling me 
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the catises, the insults, a thousand things which I could 
not linderstand, and in a minute lie was away again, 
leaving me bewildered — astonished — excited/ 

' And yet, Madame, it is very terrible,' said Esp^rance, 
with a shudder, 

* It is true, my child ; you think of the sufFering, the 
death, the destruction. Ah, yes, that indeed is terrible/ 

Through the open window there floated the sound of a 
broken chorus — ' Mourir poicr la Patrie/ 

Esperance was silent tili it died away in the distance ; 
hoarse and unmusical as wore the voices, there was never- 
theless a stränge pathos in the song, and there were tears 
in her eyes as she said — ' Our men are brave, they do not 
think of themselves ; but, dear Madame, I cannot lovo ' la 
patrie ' so well as papa or Gaspard/ 

* Do not cry, my child ! of course you cannot — they 
do not intend to voluntcer, I trustP' 

* Wo ; Gaspard wished to do so, but papa will not let him 
at present ; by-and-by, perhaps, he may be more wanted j 
but oh ! I do hope not. M..Lemercier does not go ? ' 

*No, no; he will serve his country by contributing 
accounts of its success to the Journals. Monsieur is a true 
patriot, he would gladly handle the sword, but without a 
doubt the pen is his best weapon.' 

Esperance had heard her f ather speak of M. Lemercier 
as a hot-headed enthusiast, füll of Eepublican ideas, and 
rather questioned his 'true patriotism.* She kept her 
thoughts to herseif, however, and asked if Monsieur was 
as confident of success as Gaspard was. 

* He says there is not the smallest doubt of our success,' 
said Madame Lemercier with emphasis. ' Figure to your- 
self our brave soldiers encountering the sausage-eating 
Germans. Ahl the victory will be ours.' 

*Papa says the Germans are very brave, and that 
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tlieir army is well organised/ said Esp^rance, doubt- 
fuUy. 

* Ma chhre^ said Madame Lemercier, excitedly, ' M. de 
Mabillon is wise without doubt, he is brave, he is a man 
of honour, but he is not sanguine. Witness your very 
name — ^feeling that he lacked the virtue he named you 
" Esp^rance/' ' 

* Ah ! poor papa,' said Esperance, ' he christened mo 
when he was füll of trouble. For this once, thcn, I hopc 
he may be wrong ; it would be terrible, indeed, if we did 
not conquer/ 

' Do not mention it, my child — exccpt, indeed, upon 
your knees ; the very idea makes me tremble. But it is 
impossible — quite impossible ! ' 

Madame Lemercier was expressing a confidence which 
was very generally feit. M. de Mabillon was among the 
very few'who thought failure a pössibility; and eveu he 
was a little surprised when the news of the first defeat 
reached Paris. Gaspard made as much of the victory at 
Saarbruck as was possible, and believed that the subsequent 
defeats werc exaggerated ; but as tinie went on it became 
useless to disguiso the truth, that the Germans were 
ßlowly but surely advancing. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

• Iler eyes shino tcarful as they glance : 

*' Who shall give back my slaughtered Sona ? " 
•* Bind up," she saith, ** my wounded ones." 

*• Alas, France l" 

* A time there is for change and chance, 
A time for drinking of the cup. 

And One abides can yet bind up 

Broken France.' 

Chbistina Rossetti. 

To Esperance each day's events seemed to make it moro 
and more probable that Gaspard would be obliged to enlist. 
The evil seemed to be creeping almost imperceptibly nearer 
and nearer bome ; yet wben in August preparations were 
made in Paris for an expected siege, sbe was beyond 
measTire sbocked and surprised. 

M. de Mabillon was sorely perplexed, unable to mabe 
up bis mind to leave Paris bimself, and yet anxious that 
Esperance sbould be in safety. Esperance was not lon|g 
in discovering tbe cause of bis anxiety, it was impossibl^ 
for ber fatber to bide anytbing f rom ber ; but sbe waf 
indignant at tbe very idea of being sent away. 

* If it is your duty to stay, papa, it must be mine, too ; 
and indeed ! indeed ! I could not live witbout you. To be 
far away f rom you witbout even tbe cbance of letters ! 
No, no, it is impossible ! ' 

* Büt I am af raid even if you stay bere, we sball see 
little of eacb otber/ said M. de Mabillo», * for I must join 
tbe National Guard, now tbat tbere is really a call for 
Service/ 

* And Gaspard also P ' faltered Esperance. ' Ob, papa I ' 
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Her tears feil fast ; and M. de MabiUon, caressing her, 
again urged her going away. 

* You and Javotte could return to Mabillon ; I am sure 
the cia^e would take care of you, and you would like to see 
the old place again. Is it not so, dear ? ' 

' Papa, indeed I cannot go. Let me stay, and I will 
not be any trouble ; Javotte and I can make charple, and 
tear bandages all day long, and that will be serving the 
country. Promise me, dear papa, that I shall be with 
you/ 

She asked so beseechingly, that M. de Mabillon could 
not find it in his heart to refuse. 

* Very well, my child,' he answered, ' it shall be as you 
wish, you shall stay here and show your patriotism ; af ter 
all, it may be best to keep together, and f or aught we know, 
Mabillon may not be safer from the enemy than Paris/ 

In spite of au the troubles which she knew must be in 
störe, Esperance feit as happy and light-hearted af ter this 
promise had been given, as in her most cloudless country 
days. Moreover, thcre was a certain excitement in the 
atmosphere, which could not f ail to please the little French 
girl. 

From the Windows might be sccn much that was novel 
and amusing. Gay uniforms — awkward-looking voluntcers 
— and, above all, a perpetual stream of peasantry flocking 
into Paris for protection, all their worldly goods pilcd up 
on carts in wild array ; beds, clocks, useless old armoircs, 
sacks of potatoes, strings of onions, and not unfrequently 
aged parents or tired children, were all mingled promis- 
cuously. Esperance chose to see the laughable side of the i 

picture; her father, with more insight, saw the ruin of 
which this motley procession was the witness ; while 
Gaspard, with the selfishness of a Citizen, inveighed 
against the extra *mouths/ 
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By degrees. however, sucli little excitements ceased to 
please Esperance. Slie spent the long monotonous days 
chiefly in working with Madame Lemercier, for the sick 
and wounded; Javotte had already begun to find her 
marketing a lengthy process, and was out almost all day ; 
while M. de Mabillon and Gaspard were constantly at 
drill. 

And so the time wore slowly on ; and although there 
was still the eager inquiry for news each day, almost every- 
one was learning that the official notices could not be 
tnisted, and that all disastrous tidings were kept back as 
long as possible. Gaspard, who was always hopeful, 
maintained that the dearth of all important news was a 
good sign; but M. de Mabillon was of very different 
opinion, and when September began, feit more certain 
than ever that the lull betokened a crisis. 

And at length it came. Late on the evening of the 
3rd of September, the terrible news of the def eat at Sedan 
became generally known. The surrender of MacMahon's 
army and of the Emperor, raised a storm of Indignation at 
Paris; and the Eepublican spirit, latent for so long, 
seemed to burst forth like wild-fire. 

The De Mabillons were Imperialists, but although, of 
course, they took no active part in the next day's proceed- 
ings, they were absent all day, and Esperance and Madame 
Lemercier were obliged to console each other as best 
they could, both being very eager to know what was 
going on. 

It was a long, weary Sunday ; Esperance would have 
liked to go out, but Madame was afraid of the crowd, and 
had a wholesome terror of ' les rouges, although they were 
her husband's party. Not tili night did they hear all that 
had happened on that memorable day. 

Esperance was already in bed when she heard her 
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father come back. Her eager call brought him at once to 
her siele, and sbe asked what had kept him so long. 

' I should have returned bef ore had I not known 
that Madame Lemercier would be with you, dear child. 
" What has been done ? " you ask. There has been 
another Revolution, though, thank God, a bloodless one ; 
the Empress has fled, and the Republic is already pro- 
claimed.' 

' The Republic ! Ah ! how delighted M. Lemercier 
will be. But, papa, did you expect this?' 

' Anything may be expected after such news as that of 
yesterday,' said M. de Mabillon, sadly. ' The capitulation 
of eighty thousand men is an unheard of thing; the 
Parisians would not have borne it so quietly, had there not 
been the excitement of setting'up this Republic, to con- 
tent them. But there, my little patriot, I must not keep 
you awake any longer — sleep, and forget these national 
disasters.' 

But the national disasters began to thicken so soon 
that Esperance had not much chance of forgetting them. 

In less than a f ortnight two of the German armies had 
taken up their position before Paris, and the actual siege 
had begun. 

Now was the time when courage was really needcd, 
and Esperance found herseif sorely taxed at each partin g 
with her two National Guards. Yet, after a few weeks 
had gone by, she grew almost accustomed to it, and did 
her part well, by her brave and unfailing checrfulncss 
really refreshing the tircd men. 

rUice only did she break down. It was early in 
October ; a sudden changc of weather was affccting evcr}^- 
one, and the bitter cold seemed almost unbearable, particu- 
larly as fuel was becoming very scarce. The privation 
and sufEering were beginning to teil on Esperance, and 
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when one day M. de Mabillon told lier of an expected 
sortie, in which his battalion would probably take part, 
lier courage gave way, and in spite of Gaspard*s indigna- 
lion, ßbe expressed the most ardent desire for a capitula- 
tion. 

However, wben botb her f ather and brother retumed 
in safety, begrimed witb smoke and dust, and telling 
triumpbantly of the bundred and fifty Prussians taken 
prisoncrs, ber patriotism revived again, and ber courage, 
too. Tbe Revolution of tbe 31st of October, consequent 
on tbe fall of Metz, was an almost pleasurable excite- 
ment, since she knew ber fatber and brotber to be in 
safety, and not even tbe sounding of tbe * genirale ' in tbe 
dead of tbe nigbt bad power to alarm ber. 

Tbe weeks passed by slowly, eacb one bringing fresb 
privations — even borse-flesb was now a dearly-purcbased 
luxury, and tbe price of bread rose daily. Everyone was 
beginning to feel tbat some fresb efPort must be made, and 
Esperance was scarcely surprised, wben on tbe evening of 
tbe 28tb of November, M. de Mabillon told ber tbat a great 
sortie was to be attempted on tbe foUowing day. 

* I teil you of it, cMrie, because I know you would be 
vexed if I did not,' be said, ' and because you bave sboAvn 
US tbat you can bear suspenso well and bravely/ 

Her troubles bad certainly taugbt ber to be more self- 
controUed, for sbe only turned a sbade paler as sbe asked 
falteringly, ' Do you marcb to-nigbt, dear papa ? ' 

' Yes, in an bour's time, my darling ; but lefc us bave a 
few words now, wbile we are alone. I bave been talking 
to M. Lemercier, and be bas promised me tbat if anytbing 
sbould bäppen to us to-morrow be will take care of you, 
and wben tbe siege is over take you and Javotte tQ 
England.' 

* To England, papa ! but wby ? * 
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* Because, dear, I f eel sure tliat in whatever way this 
war ends, some tinie must pass before the country is 
settled. You know the present state of the Government 
— ^the ßcenes of the 31 st of October will be sure to repeat 
themselves, and will, I fear, lead to something worse ; so, 
my child, if I am no longer here to take care of you, the 
sooner you are safely in England the better/ 

Esperance shuddered. 

* "We need not plan, papa. I will do just as M. Lemercicr 
teils me ; only do not talk as if — as if * 

She hid her face on his Shoulder, and did not try to 
finish the sentence. 

M. de Mabillon held her closely, now and then whis- 
pering words of comfort and trust, but more generally 
keeping unbroken silence; imtil in spite of the Coming 
struggle Esperance was soothcd, and strengthened to 
endure. 

At length Gaspard came in, flushed and eager, but 
remembering Esperance, he stifled his enthusiasra. 
The room was almost dark, save f or a faint gleam f rom 
the stove, by this he coidd see her little white face 
raiscd. 

' Gaspard,' she said, ' is it you ? Is it nearly time ? ' 

* Yes, cherie, he answered, bending down to kiss her ; 

* I want you to be our brave little vivandiere, and find us 
something before we start.' 

Esperance hastened to prepare some coffee, and in a 
few minutes the three sat down to their scanty meal, nonc 
of them sorry that the Hght was dim. 

Ten o'clock Struck. M. de Mabillon said it was time 
to go, and Gaspard, ever on the alert, was ready at onco. 

* Courage, cMrie ! ' he whispered, giving his sister a f are- 
well kiss ; * Lemercier will let you know how we get ou 
to-morrow/ 
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She let him go, passively, and with trembUng fingers 
tried to tie her father's scarf. 

* My brave little girl ! ' he murmurcd ; then, as the 
Word of praise proved too much for her, and her tears 
could no longer be controlled, he took her in his arms. 

* My precious little Esperance, God bless you ! ' 

She clung to him in a last, long cmbrace, then watched 
him go down the stairs in silence. The door closed upon 
thera, and she tumed to sob out her grief in the arms of 
the faithful old Javotte. 

All the night a continuous strcam of National Quards 
marched past. Esperance took a stränge pleasure in 
watching them, and in trying to recognise her father's 
battalion. In the cold, grey dawn she slept, and Javotte 
put her to bed, hoping that she would sleep late the next 
morning, so that the suspenso might not seem so long. 

She woke unrefreshed and weary, her heart achin g as 
she heard the continual firing. Madame Lemercier, 
knowing that this would be a trying day for her, scnt up 
an invitation to d^jctiner, and Esperance, who was a 
believer in ' distraction,' was very glad to accept it. 

It was a stränge meal, consisting of bad bread, cheese, 
and cofPee without milk, but so scarce had provisions 
become, that Esperance thought it quite luxurious, 
M. Lemercier, a little, dried-up man with a fiercc, black 
moustache, made her laugh with his description of the 
purchase of the cheese, and Madame was so kind and 
cheerful, that she began to be comforted, and to look on 
the bright side of things, even \^ hen later they heard that 
serious fighting was going on, and that the ambulances 
were filling fast. 

Esperance had spcnt the whole day with Madame 
Lemercier ; it was now dusk, and she had just returned to 
her owu room, wheij h^v quick ear d^tected tho sound of 
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footstc])s; it miglit bo M. Lemercicr, with frcsh ncws. 
She darted to the liead of the stairs. Slowly tlie stcps 
drew nearer, and, straining her eycs into tlie darkness, 
ßlie gave a little cry of joy. 

' Gaspard ! Gaspard ! is it really you ? ' 

' Myself, and.no other, cMHe^ replied tie well-known 
voicG ; then, as she would have embraced him — ' Take 
care, this right arm of mine is damaged/ 

*You are wounded!' eried Espdrance, greatly shockcd. 

* k mere trlfle, only a flcsh wound ; I have just had 
the bullet extractcd/ 

* Don't speak of it ; it makes me shudder/ said 
Esperance, lighting one of the few remaining candles, 
that she might feast her eyes with the sight of her 
wounded hero. He looked pale and exhausted, but 
seemed to enjoy talking about the day's events. 

It seemed that nothing had been gained; the losses 
had been about equal on both sides, and the battle had 
still been raging when he left the field. 

* And papa ? ' asked Esperance. 

* Quite well when I left, and very glad that I could 
take back the news to you.' 

*Then thcre is no chance of his Coming home to- 
night ? ' 

* Not the slightest, unless he follows my example. To- 
morrow we willgo up to the fortifications and see how 
affairs are prospering/ 

This was an exciting prospect, and Esperance had a 
grcat longing to be near her father ; she thöught in her 
ignorance, that it would be easier to bear the suspenso, if 
she wcre ^vithin sight of the battle. Gaspard was much 
rcfreshcd by a night's rest, and the brother and sister set 
out on their expedition eagerly and hopef ully. The day 
>vas warm and bright, there was a holiday fecling in the 
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air, wliicli proved irrcsistible to raany. Esp^rancc was 
ßtartled on reaching the ramparts, to find the spcctators 
laughing, chatting, smoking, utterly regardlcss of the 
great tragedy that was going on. 

It was the first time she had secn any fighting, and 
even from a distance the seene was sufiieiently tcrrible to 
be for ever imprinted on her memory. Gaspard explained 
to her the positions of the difPerent divisions, and she 
tried to understand the plan of the attack, but her 
attention was soon drawn away to the long file of 
ambulances which was constantly passing into the city by 
one of the gates close by. 

Terrible havoe was being made among the Frcnch — 
around the gate was a crowd of anxious relatives, 
watching the ambulances eageiiy as they passed ; now 
and then there was a rccognition, which made Esperanco 
ßhiver. 

* Let US come and watch, too,' she said at length ; and 
Gaspard consenting, they took up their position among 
the anxious little group. 

They had waited long, and Esperance had bcgun to 
fecl faint with fatigue, and from the long train of terrible 
sights passing before her. She closed her cyes for a 
minute, when a half-smothered ejaculation from Gaspard 
rouscd her — ^looking up she saw a litter being borne past, 
on it a National Guard, his uniform covcred with blood. 
Her heart throbbed wildly, her hoad swam, but with a 
kind of despcration she forced herseif to look at the face 
— it was indccd that of her father. 

A great mist came before her eyes, she feit Gaspard 
put his lef t arm round her, and was conscious of relief. 
Ho spoke to her. She caught the words * Ämhukuice 
AmSricaine,' understood that they were to follow, and 
moved mechanically through the crowd. 
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At length they reached the Avenue de F Impiratrice, 
and applied f or admittance at the ambulance ; they had to 
wait long, however, and Esperance's tears were by this 
time flowing fast. A young American lady, touched by 
the ßight, tried to comf ort her. 

* You are waiting f or news of a f riend ? * 

' Of my f ather/ sobbed she ; ' oh ! when will they teil us ? ' 
' As soon as is possible, everything is done so quickly 

now. See, here comes a messenger.' 

She went f orward and received the whispered message, 

then turned to Gaspard. 

* You must go in at once to see your f ather ; be prepared 
for the worst.' 

*He is mortally wounded, then?' asked Gaspard, 
tuming pale. 

* I fear so,' replied the lady. 

Without a Word, Gaspard took his sister by the hand, 
and f oUowed the messenger into a cool, airy tent, where, 
notwithstanding the fresh cases which were constantly 
pouring in, all was orderly and well managed. They 
were conducted past rows of pallid sufferers, to the bed 
where M. de Mabillon lay. Gaspard saw at once that the 
end was very n-ear, and was more overcome than Esperance. 
Now that the worst had corae, she was tearless, her grief 
for the time being ovcrpowered by the joy of seeing her 
father. The nurse made room for her, and she knelt by 
the bedside, smoothed his hair caressingly, and whispered 
his name. Ile opened his eyes, smiling faintly. 

* We have come to see you, dear papa, Gaspard and I.' 
^ Gaspard's wound?' asked M. de Mabillon with diffi- 

culty. 

^ Going on nicely, papa.' 

He seemed relieved, thcn looking again to Gaspard, 
spoke once more with great effort. 
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*Takc care of Esperance, and promiso me, Gaspard, to 
leave Paris — wlien you can — take her to England. 
Tro übles will thicken höre ' 

Ile broke off suddenly — ^his featurcs convulsed with 
pain, bis groans irrepressible. Tbe nurse tried to per- 
suade Esperance to go, anxious to spare ber tbe sigbt of 
ber fatber's terrible suffering, but notbing could induce 
ber to leave bim. 

In tbe next lull be spoke to ber. 

' We must not doubt, or question, little Esperance — 
remember, " Woiis savons que toutes choses concourent en- 
semble au bien,'^ ' Tben as tbe agony grew more intense — 
* Speak to me, Esperance — ^let me bear your voice.' 

* I will say your favourite lines, dear papa/ sbe 
faltered, and in low, trembling tones, sbe repeated Victor 
Hugo's beautiful verse ; — 

• Vous qui plearez, venez ä ce Dieu, car il pleure ; 
Vous qui soufifrez, venez k lui, car il gu6rit, 
Vous qui tremblez, venez k lui, car il sourit ; 
Vous qui passez, venez k lui, car il demeure.' 

Tbe pain gradually died out of bis face, and as Gaspard 
and Esperance bent down to kiss bim, be even smiled. 

After tbat be noticed notbing, but läy witb closed 
eyes, sometimes murmuriug tbe lines Esperance bad re- 
peated, ' Venez d ce Dieu/ and tbe last time adding, 
faintly, Ul gueritj A few minutes of unconsciousness 
elapsed, tben tbe last faint breatb was drawn, and 
Alpbonse de Mabillon's troubled lifo was over. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• Tout ce qui m'entourait me racontait ma pcrto : 
Quand la nuit dans les airs jeta son crepe noir. 
Mon p^re a scs cotes ne me fit plus asseoir, 
Et j'attendi en vain k sa place döserte 
Une tendre caresse, et le baiser du soir.' 

MiLLEVOYE. 

The American lady, who had acted as nurse to M. de 
Mabillon, did tlie kindest and most sensible tliing she 
could have done — took Esperance in her arms, and let her 
cry quietly. Gaspard, meanwhile, was speaking to an 
attendant about the f uneral which was to take place early 
the next morning. He soon returned to her side, 
speaking very gently, 

* Dear Esperance, we must come ; we hinder Madame/ 

With a streng effort, Esperance controlled her seif 
sufficiently to murmur thanks and farewells, and allowed 
Gaspard to lead her away. 

At the entrance they paused for a moment. It was 
hard, very hard, to retiirn to the world. The sun shonc 
brightly, the street traffic went on busily, all sccmed 
cruelly the samc, while their lives had been suddenly 
robbed of happiness. 

Gaspard was, perhaps, the most to be pitied, for with 
him rested all the responsibility ; already he feit that the 
charge of his little sister was no sinecure — already the 
harassing thought of their poverty began to press upon 
him. With this in his mind, his first question was a 
practical one. 

' Can you walk, clierie ? I think wo ought hardly to 
afPord a fiacre! 

Perhaps she thought him a little hcartless; she just 
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inclined her head, and they walkcd home in pcrfcct 
ßilence. 

Meanwhile, Gaspard, tircd out with tlie cvents of the 
two last days, and weak f rom hunger and löss of blood, 
began to grow faint. Once he stiunbled and almost feil, 
but Esperance was too much absorbed in her gricf to 
notice, and from vcry nccessity he forecd himself to 
keep up. 

At length they rcachcd home, and cUmbcd the long 
flight of stairs. Javotte, hearing their approach, canie to 
meet them, but Esperance cut short her inquiries and 
clung to her sobbing. As for Gaspard, he passed on 
quietly into the salon and groped his way to the sofa, just 
conscious of relief in the feeling that he need no longer 
make an effort to see through the gathering darkness — no 
longer struggle to keep his senses. 

Javotte Coming presently into the room gave a little 
screani. 

* Mon Bieu ! but it is impossible that we lose M. 
Gaspard, also ! ' 

Esperance turned round in horror ; the white, uncon- 
scious face did indeed look death-like. 

She bent over him in an agony of grief . 

*Ah, Javotte, I have been so sclfish, I quite forgot 
how tired he must be, and he said not a word/ 

'Wait then, child, he has only fainted, I will fetch 
some wine — there ! see, he revives. Ah ! he grows like 
his blessed f ather, who never complained/ 

Esperance watched in anxious silence as by slow 
degrees Gaspard struggled back to lifo. 

He would fain have resisted the retuming conscious- 
ness, aware that there was a great weight upon his mind, 
and longing to escape it. When, at last, he was re- 
eovered, and opening his eyes saw Esp^rance's tear- 
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stained face, he remembered everything, and for tlie first 
time broke down completely. 

Esperance was thankful for those tears; womanlike, sbe 
loved Gaspard far more now that be gave way to bis 
emotion, tban sbe bad, wben for ber sake, be bad bome 
up tbrougb tbe long walk. Sbe crept nearer to bim, and 
was glad to feel bis arm round ber, and bis cold, tremb- 
ling band, pressing bers. Notbing is sucb a close uniter 
as a common grief ; Gaspard and Esperance bad ncvcr 
before been so mucb to eacb otber. 

Trutb to teil, Gaspard bad bitberto been very mucb 

^'self-engrossed. Tbe early loss of bis motber, and bis 

solitary education, bad strengtbened tbe natural tendency ; 

but privation, grief, and beavy responsibility, were doing 

tbeir best to roase bim. 

Esperance's new love was a furtber belp ; sbe bad 
always been too mucb wrapped up in ber f atber to spare 
many tbougbts for Gaspard, but now tbat be no longer 
needed ber loving care, sbe was able to transfer all ber 
solicitude to ber brotber. All tbis of course did not take 
place at once, but it bad its dato from tbat terriblc evening, 
wben in tbe cold, dark, lonely scdon tbcy first rcalised 
tbcir orpbanbood. 

Wbo bas not feit tbe utter miscry of waking in tbe 
morning after any great cbange, tbe scnse of oppression, 
tbe dawning consciousness, tbe awful realisation? Wo 
Icarn from tbe very keenness of tbe pain to value tbe for- 
getfulness of sleep. 

Esperance passed tbrougb it all, wben sbe awoke on 
tbat dreary Ist of December. Everytbing remindcd ber of 
ber grief; tbe perpetual firing was still going on, but one 
National Guard would never again scrve bis country ; 
tbere was tbe tramp of a battalion marcbing down tbe 
ßtreet, but never more could sbe lo k from tbe window to 
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wave a f arewell to her father ; witliin tlie house slie could 
liear Javotte preparing the coffee — only two cups would 
be needed that moming. And then with a rusli of tears, 
Esperance for the first time asked the question wliich we 
too often allow to enibitter our grief — * Why ?' 

Why had this sorrow come to them ? Wliy had her 
father fallen, when hundreds of others had escaped? 
Why did God allow war at all ? If she could only scö 
how good was to come out of evil ! 

In the midst of her questionings Javotte entered, a 
World of love and tenderness in her wrinkled old face. 
Esperance> for the first time, f uUy realised how great a 
comfort the f aithf ul old servant was. 

*And my child has sleptP' she inquired anxiously, 
her harsh voice unusually sof tened. 

* Yes,' sighed Esperance, wearily. ' Kiss me, pleaso^ 
Javotte, I am very desolate/ 

The old servant obeyed, murmuring soft terms of 
endearment over her, but Esperance suddenly startod 
back. 

'Javotte, how tcrribly thin you have grown! your 
bonos feel quite sharp/ 

Javotte shrugged her Shoulders contentedly. 

* That may be, child, but then one docs not expect to 
grow fat in a siege/ 

'But you are thinner than anyone I have yet seen, 
much more cven than Madame Lemercier/ 

* C/nit ! why, child, I am an old woman,' replicd 
Javotte, shaking her head reprovingly; 'one cannot be 
always young and unwrinkled. But come ! take your 
coffee, cMrie, we lose our time, and I must go quickly to 
the market or we shall grow thin too soon/ 

Esperance was satisfied for the time, and Javotte lef t 
the room, glad to end the discussion, and murmuring 
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under lier breath, * My little blessed one ! dost think I 
would not rather starve tlian see theo suffor ?' 

Esp^rance had just finislied her tollet when she heard 
Gaspard's step on the staircase. She hastened to meet 
him, surprised that he should have been out so early. 

*Have you been to have your wound drcssedP' she 
asked. 

He did not answer for a minute, and then Esperance 
understood that he had been to their fathcr's interment. 

* You should have taken me, too/ she said, her cyes 
fiUing. ' Why did you go all alone ?' 

*I did think of you, but you were sleoplng, and I 
could not bear to wake you ; besides, it was a long walk to 
the cemetery ; you shall go to-morrow, and take some 
immortelksJ 

She turned away and bcgan to heat Gaspard's coffce 
over a spirit lamp. 

* Did you see the American lady/ she asked, presently; 
' the one who was so kind ?* 

* Yes, I saw her for a momcnt, and she scnt you this.* 
He drcw out a little packet, which Esperance opencd 
cagcrly. It contained a lock of her father's hair, and her 
mother's wedding-ring, which he had always worn. 

' How good, how kind of her to send them ! ' she ex- 
claimed, tears running down her cheeks ; ' I shall alwaj^s 
love the Amcricans, Gaspard.' 

She put on the slender ring reverently. It comf orted 
her a little on that dark day, and through the darker days 
that f oUowed 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• Oh, blest are they "who live and die like these ; 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourned.* 

The Excursion. 

Tue De Mabillons met witt a great deal of sympathy, 
notwithstanding that such losses as theirs were now every 
day events. The Lemerciers were kindness itself ; indeed, 
had it not been for Madame's solicitude, Esp^rance would 
have f ared badly. Gaspard*s wound healed all too quickly, 
and by the middle of December he had rejoined his batta- 
lion, leaving Esperance to her woman's lot of anxious 
waiting. This, added to her grlef and loneliness, would 
ßoon havo proved too much for her, had not Madame 
Lemercier, on the very first day of Gaspard's absence, 
paid a visIt to the quatrieme Hagc^ her kind little eyes 
ßparkling with satisfaction as she feit the brilliancy of her 
new idea. 

Esperance was sitting in a disconsolato attitude, 
wrapped in a shawl, and knitting as fast as her bonumbed 
fingers would allow. Madame's bright eyes grew dim for 
a moment ; there was something inexpressibly sad in the 
look of silent sufEering, on such a young face. She made 
haste to unfold her plan. 

* You feel very cold here/ she bogan, with a little 
shivcr put in for effect, as in reality she was burning with 
excitement. 'AVithout doubt, the higher in the hous3, 
the colder the rooms. Let me feel your hands, child . 
Dame ! but you will die of cold if you reraain here rauch 
longcr.' 

'This is the worst day we havo had/ said Esperance, 
' and Javotte says there is no possibility of getting coal. 
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or even coke; she has gone out now to try to obtain wood, 
but they say it is very dear.' 

* Yes, and what is worse than that, it is scarce/ said 
Madame, Iowering her voice impressively ; * if you get it 
to-day, you may not be able to do so to-morrow.' 

Madame Lemercier was usually so very sanguine ttaf 
Esperance was quite surprised to hear such gloomy fore- 
bodings. She soon saw through the little device, however. 
Madame, thinking she had beaten about the bush long 
enough, cleared her throat, smoothed her lace mittcns, and 
began. * My dear Esperance, I come to make a proposal 
to you. Yes, lay aside your knitting, for it is a thing of 
importance — of importance, I repeat, for lifo is impor- 
tant even in a siege.' 

Esperance thought of Gaspard, and said, 'Yes, Madame/ 

* It is a change of life, then, that I come to contem- 
plate,' continued Madame. *Below, in our little salon, 
there bums a fire of wood, a small fire. This morning, 
Monsieur has said to me, " Antoinette, which do you pre- 
fer, a fire or a domestic ? We cannot kcep both.^' After 
a little consideration, I replied, "I prefer to have warmth." 
Thus, you See, dear, I am without a servant. What 
takes place then ? I come to pay you a visit to recount 
my troubles. What do I find? That you have a ser- 
vant, but no fire ; while I have a fire, but no servant.' 

Madame paused, out of breath. Esperance clapped 
her hands gaily. 

' And you think we might unite our f orces ? Ah ! but 
it is a good idea ! ' 

* Really ? You find it so ? And your brother, will ho 
approve?' 

' Oh, yes, doubtless. He and M. Lemercier can talk 
politics all the evening. Picture to yourself how they 
will argue ! ' 
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After a consultation with Javotte, the arrangement 
was finally settled, and Esperance was so ha^;pily excited 
by the change of quarters that the day passed by almost 
quickly. 

Gaspard, retuming in the evening, was thankful 
enough to find a fire awaiting him, and though the con- 
versation turned entirely on the proposed sortie, Esperance 
could not find it in her heart to be whoUy unhappy, but 
resolved to enjoy the present while it was hers, and for 
the future to hope. 

The next few days were particularly trying; the 
sortie was several times arranged, and then put off, in a 
way that taxed everyone's patience sorely. 

On the night of the 20th, however, Gaspard really 
was obliged to march, and Esperance was painfully re- 
minded of the terrible parting before the last sortie, The 
recollection, however, was not without its comf ort, for was 
not her father beyond the reach öf all pain, and weariness, 
and hardship ? She could not help being really thankful 
now, even though the desolation and loneliness were so 
hard to bear. 

Madame Lemercier devised all manner of distractions 
for her, a visit to the Ladies' Society for working for the 
sick and wounded, a walk with Monsieur, and new books 
to read. The news was not very cheering — severe fighting 
for eight hours, and little, if anything, gained. This was 
on the 2 Ist. 

On the evening of the next day everyone feit dull 
and depressed ; Madame, her chair drawn close to the 
little fire, could not supprcss a heavy sigh every now and 
then, though each time it escaped her she would give a 
little cough, hopin g to deceive Esperance. Javotte — who, 
of course, had a share in the one fire — sat, rosary in hand, 
murmuring 'Aves' for M. Gaspard. Esperance, looking 
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very pale and anxious, was readiiig Dumas' Tiilipe Nolre 
aloud, trying hard to sccra intereeted in the adventnres of 
Cornelius and Eosa, wliile she strained her ears to catch 
the faintcst sound f rom bclow. 

Grj^hus was in the vciy act of discovering ' la tulipCy 
Cornelius in an agony of grief, when Esperance suddenly 
stopped, and sprang to the door. Steps were slowly as- 
cending the stairs, M. Lemercier's voice was heard making 
some uncomplimentary remark about Trochu — a hoarso 
voice assenting. A minute more, and Gaspard dragged 
himself into the dimly lighted room, almost falling into 
the nearest chair, while M. Leracrcier hastened to reassure 
Esperance. 

' No, no, he is not wounded, my dear Mademoiselle, 
only wom out with the fatigue and the cold. Some hot 
brandy-and-watcr, Antoinette, we shall soon revive him, 
do not fear/ 

Esperance took the muskct from the stiff, benumbod 
hands, and bent down to kiss her brother, starting back 
in horror to find his moustache quite frozcn. He was just 
enough alive to be amused at her terror, and to whispcr, 
hoarsely, that it would thaw very soon. 

Madame Lemercier and Javotte began to tend him 
with great delight ; it was their first attempt at nursing, 
and between their care, the warmth, and the rcstoratives, 
Gaspard was soon relieved, and able to give some accomit 
of the sortie, which had bcen unsuccessf ul. 

This intense cold was of long duration. It told fear- 
fuUy upon the National Guard, so much so, indeed, that as 
many as could possibly be spared, were scnt back to Paris. 
Gaspard had taken a violent chill and was ill in bed, and 
Esperance, while thankf ul to have him safe at home, was 
terribly distressed at the short rations of unappelising 
horse-flesh, which, in his weak state he found almost un- 
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eatable. She, for the first time, fuUy realised all the 
discomforts of the siege, and longed impatiently for an 
end to their privation and misery. 

Christmas was not quite so sad as she had anticipated. 
To begin with, Qaspard was much better, and able to come 
down to the Lemercier's saloriy and Madame was so bright 
and cheerf ul, that it was impossible not to catch something 
of her humour. 

Then, too, there was a great surprise. Javotte returned 
f rem her marketing with a beaming face ; she had been 
Standing en queueior hours, but what joy ! she had brought 
home rations of beef, and a little butter, luxuries long un- 
heard of. 

Such good f ortune did not come again, however. Food 
became more and more scarce, the thermometer still 
remained twelve degrees below zero, and there was no 
prospect of relief . 

The Joiir de Van dawned gloomily, even Madame 
Lemercier feit a little depressed, everything was so triste ; 
no presents, no amusemcnts, no gaieties of any descrip- 
tion, but a grey sky, a mourning people, and distant 
firing. 

M. Lemercier went to a political lecture at the re- 
publican club to which he belonged, Qaspard insisted 
on joining his battalion, Javotte went out to the market, 
and Esperance and Madame were lef t to their own devices. 

Esperance began to make a wreath of immortelles for 
her father's grave. Madame sat knitting for some time ; 
at last she spoke — ^but hurriedly — and as if she disliked 
her subjoct. 

'Esperance, mon amie, do you not think that our poor 
Javotte grows very thin ? ' 

Esperance started. 

' I told her so only the other day, but she merely 
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laughed, and said one did not expect to grow f at in a siege. 
Do you think she is ill, dear Madame ? ' 

' I have thought so for long, my poor child, but do 
not grieve, I may be mistaken. What niakcs me anxious 
is this : for the last two days I have kept watch with great 
eare to see what she eats, and as far as I can teil only tsvo 
sraall pieces of bread has sbe taken.' 

Esperance's eyes fiUed with. tears. 

* It miist have been in order that Gaspard and I should 
have enough ! My poor Javotte ! how selfish I have been ! 
but even then it seemed so little/ 

While they were still talking of her, Javotte entered 
with her small market-basket, which, though light enough, 
seemed to hang heavily on her arm. She was an ugly old 
woman, with a very yellow, wrinkled face, made still more 
conspicuous by her pure white cap and searlet necker- 
chief ; but there was something pathetic in her little 
black eyes, and in her odd, harsh voice as she said, ' The 
rations are but small to-day, c/ierio, but they say that at 
the Marche St. Germain , there are some pretty little dogs 
and eats for sale/ 

Esperancc could not help laughing. 

' Yes, yes, I told you so, Madame — " JBoncherie canine et 
feUne!^ I have seen it with my own eyes. Doubtless that 
is where my poor Minette went the other day, whcn we 
missed her ! But, Javotte ! JaA otte ! what is it ? ' for 
Javotte had suddenly turned pale and would have fallen, 
had not Madame guided her to a chair. 

' Dear child, do not fear,' faltered the old scrvant ; * it 
is only the cold — I shall be warm soon/ 

Madame Lemercier made her swallow some brandy, 
which revived her for a f ew minutes, but she soon sank again 
into a semi-conscious state, and though Esperance chafcd 
the wrinkled old hands, she could get no warmth into them. 
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Madame bcgan to bo alarmcd, and M. L(n:icrcier, 
Coming in at that minute, was scnt to fotch tlic doctor. 
They made a temporary bed close to tlie fire, and between 
them carried her to it, sliocked to find wbat a light weight 
ßbe was. Then Madame prepared some bot gruel, while 
Esperanee sat sorrowfully watebing tbe inanimatc form, 
f uU of sad forebodings. 

At lengtb tbe pale lips moved, and Esperanee bcnt 
down to catcb tbe faint words. 

^ Mon enfcint bien-aim^, wbo will go to tbe market 
for you, wben I am dead ? You niust not go out unpro- 
tcctcd/ 

'Ob! my.poor Javotte, do not speak so. You must 
not die, indeed you must not.' 

' Well, my pretty, I sbould like to live, I bave prayed 
tbat I may live to tbe end of tbe siege, tbat I migbt take 
care of you ; but I tbink it will not be, for I feel myself 
very tired.' 

* Dear, dear, Javotte ! you bave done so mucb for 
US. See, Madame brings you some gruel, I will fecd you.' 

Javotte seemcd tborougbly roused; ber black ej'es 
turned anxiously in tbe direction of tbe gruel. 

* Madame bas not used tbe good patmeal for me ? Ab, 
wbat pity ! it sbould bave been for M. Gaspard to-nigbt ; 
and sucb a large cup. No, no, I cannot drink it.' 

Even Madame Lemercier could not restrain ber tears. 
Esperanee, witb a bitter cry tbrew berself down by tbe 
bedside. 

* Ob ! Javotte, Javotte ! you bave been starvingyourself 
for our sake, and now it is too late ! ' 

Before sbe bad recovered berself, M. Lemercier returned 
witb tbe doctor. But alas, tbere was notbing to be done, 
tbe poor old woman was evidently dying — cold, bunger, 
and ber own self-denial, bad slowly but surely done tbeir 
work. 
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Esp^rance waited for the end in heart-broken silence. 
At Javotte's request ehe brought the carved, black rosary, 
and placed it in the withered, nerveless fingers, while with 
failing breatb the old woman murmured a prayer ; then 
with trembling fingers, she placed the beads round Esp^r- 
anee's neck. 

' Pour Souvenir of your poor Javotte/ she whispered. 

Madame asked if she would not see a priest, and she 
assented faintly, but before he arrived the soul of the 
faithful old servant had passed away. Her last look had 
been for Esperance. The poor child, füll of grief and self- 
reproach, had bent down to kiss the cold brow, and had 
whispered, ' Dear Javotte, you have given your life for 
US ! * And Javotte had looked up with a beautif ul smile, 
and Said, ^ Mon enfant bien aimS, what would you then ? 
Ilove you/ 

Then the smile had died away, and she haid fallen 
asleep like a little child 

Javotte had seemed only an ignorant old peasant 
woman ; all feit now that she was indeed a saint. 

While they were still standing round the bed, the 
priest entered with his salutation of peace. Madame 
hastened to teil him that it was all over, and related poor 
Javotte's story ; and Esperance feit a stränge thrill at her 
heart as she heard him reply, 

' " And the king shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me."' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

• To fear is h arder than to weep— 
To watch, than to endure. 
The hardest of all griefs to bear 
Is a grief that is not sure/ 

Faber. 

Tue Horrors of the bombardment of the city wcre now 
added to all the previous misery. Smallpox and famine 
had been carrying off hundreds and hundreds of the 
inhabitants ; now a fresh agent of death made its appear- 
anee. 

The first few days were füll of terror to Madame 
Lcmercier and to Esperance. Numbers of shells had fallen 
in their immediate neighbourhood, and they dreaded 
Icaving the house. But this alarm wore off with the 
novelty, and very soon they went about as unconcernedly 
as if no danger existed. 

Poor Esperance feit Javotte's death deeply. Almost 
unconsciously she had leant upon the good old servant ; 
and now that her f ather was dead, and Gaspard scarcely 
ever at home, she feit verv lonelv, and often in need of 
advice and help, which no one could give. Madame 
Lcmercier, good and kind as she was, could not fiU the 
vacant place ; hers was a good-natured, but weak character, 
whoUy unfit for any sorc of guidance, and Esperance 
needed a much strenger support. 

The days passed by slowly and painf uUy. Once only, 
a ray of comfort came, and for a time the sinking 
spirits of the Parisians were raised. News was brought 
f rom the provinces by a carrier-pigeon, that Faidherbe had 
driven back the enemy in the Pas de Calais ; that an un- 
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known general at Nuits, witli 10,000 mcn, had bcaten 
the Prussians with 25,000; and tliat Garibaldi was at 
Di Jon gathering recruits. 

M. Lemercier was mucli elated at sucli an unexpected 
turn of fortune ; and even Gaspard, who of late had been 
despondent, grew more clieerful, and bis spirits were a 
better gaugc tban M. Lemereier's, for he was exposed to 
far more danger and hardship. 

Thrce months of real experience as a National Guard 
of the marching battalions, had taught Gaspard more 
about lifo than bis whole previous education. The disci- 
pline had been severe, the hardship great, the failure and 
disappointment very trying, but they had all done 
their work, and imder their influcnce Gaspard was greatly 
changed. 

Esperance soon found this out, even in the short visits 
he paid her, and feit that he was growing far more Hke 
their father than she had ever ventured to hopc. This 
knowledge, however, sweet as it was, served to make their 
partings far more painful, and she looked forward with 
dread to the ncxt sortiey whieh all knew must soon be 
attempted. 

One last effort was to be made ; if that failed, there 
would be no hope left for Paris. Even Esperance in her 
grief, was roused to a more patriotic f eeling than she had 
hitherto shown, and this helped to make the parting, on 
the night of the 18th January, rather more bearable, for 
was not this the ' sortie du desesjmr ? ' There was some- 
thing grand, inspiring, in the very name. 

The time passed by wearily to the anxious Parisians. 
Esperance thought no day in the whole siege had been 
quite so long and oppressive. M. Lemercier, Coming in 
about noon, reported that the movements of the troops had 

n much hindered by a fog, but that the battle was now 
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atits heiglit, tlie attempt being to force tho Prussian linc3 
between Montretout and La Marche. 

"With this news they were obliged to content thcm- 
selves for some time. It was not tili dark that M. 
Lemercier returned; and then to Esperance's joy, ho 
was not alone. In the dim Hgbt sho could just discern 
the uniform of a National Guard, and with an eager ex- 
claraation she hurried forward, but suddenly checkod 
herself, unable to conceal her disappointment, for it was 
not Gaspard. 

M. Lemercier hastened to introducc tho stranger, and 
Esperance, with truly French politeness, recovered herself 
at once. 

' Pardon, Monsieur, I was expecting my brother. Do 
you bring us news ? ' turning to M. Lemercier. 

'Yes, mon amie, news of Gaspard, but I trust not 
altogether bad news. Courage ! Do not tremblo so. M. 
Arabrosin, who is a comrade of your brother, teils us that 
he is wounded, but I hope not seriously.' 

* Mon Dieu ! when did he fall ? "Where did you leavo 
him, Monsieur? Surely, surely he is not still on tho 
field?' She looked at M. -Ä.mbrosin, her eyes füll of 
agonised entreaty. 

* I hope not, but Mademoiselle will understand that, in 
the midst of fighting, I can really hardly teil what hap- 
pened. Wo had taken Montretout, for some time our men 
held it gallantly, but later in the day wo were forced to 
cvacuate it. In the retreat I was beside Monsieur, your 
brother, when a ball Struck him, and he feil. I think ho 
was only stunned, but Mademoiselle knows that there is 
no pause in a retreat. There were ambulances near. It 
is very possible that he Is at this moment in the city, being 
carefuUy attended to.' 

Esperance shuddered. That * Um possihle * was posi- 
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tive torture to her. Was it not, also, very possible tliat 
he was still on the battle-field, lying out there in the cold, 
among the dead and the dying, perhaps dying himself^- 
and alone ! Her tears feil fast, as in imagination sho 
pictured all this to herseif. A movement f rom M. Lemer- 
eier roused her. She found M. Ambrosin taking leavc, 
and, in spite of her swimming eyes, called up a swect 
little farewell smile, and a few brokcn words of grati- 
tude for his kindness. 

He left the room, and Madame, with loving words and 
caresses, strove to comfort Esperance. 

* Poor little one,' she said tenderly ; ' all the troubles of 
lifo come to you. But do not cry, dear child ; no doubt 
Gaspard is but slightly wounded. Has he not passed 
through the rest of the siege without hurt — save, indeed, 
that arm wound, which was but a trifle ? * 

* But the uncertainty,' sobbed poor Esperance; ' I could 
bear it, if I only knew all, even if he were dead.' Then 
as Madame could find no reply, she started up with des- 
pairing energy, * Madame, I must know where he is ! I 
must find him ! I will go to the ambulanccs.' 

She hurricd away to her own room, snatchcd up her 
cloak and hat, and in half-a-minute was again in the salon, 
where Monsieur and Madame Lemercier were discussing 
the possibility of her enterprise. 

Monsieur, who was a kind-hearted little man, camo 
to meet her with a mixture of affected gallantry and 
true sympathy, which would have amused her at any othcr 
time. 

* Dear Mademoiselle,' he began, *do you rightly undcr- 
staiid the dißiculty of your task ? The ambulances are 
scattercd about the city in every direction ; the night is 
cold, it will bc too much for you. I will make every 
possible inqüiry if you will permit * 
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Esp^rance interrupted him. 

' Monsieur is too good, if you will indeed go with me, I 
shall have no difficulty, it will be f ar easier f or me to bear 
tban waiting liere. Let us come at once if you can really 
spare the time. Adieu, dear Madame, glve us your good 
wishes/ 

The night air feit cold and chill as Esperance and her 
companion walked down the street ; the lamps had long ago 
ceased to be lighted, and their progress would have been 
but slow had not M. Lemercier known every inch of the 
ground. A few minutes' Walking brought them to the 
Odeon Theatre, which had been converted into an ambii- 
lanee. Esperance's heart beat high with hope as she waited 
in the vestibule while M. Lemercier went in to make 
inquiries, but af ter what seemed to her a long absenee, he 
retumed with ' failure ' written on his face. 

* He is not there, dear Mademoiselle. But courage ! we 
will find him yet. Lot us go to the American ambulance/ 

Esperance loved the American hospital in spite of its 
painful associations ; she had often visited it since her 
father's death, taking her small contributions of charpie or 
garments for the sick, so she was pleased at the thought of 
going there, and of seeing again the kind American ladies, 
and somehow she feit confident that Gaspard must be there 
if anywhere. 

She walked on bravely in this hope. But alas, she was 
soon undeceived. The cool, airy tents were there, the 
prettily-dressed American ladies were just as she had pic- 
tured them, but among the rows of woimded soldiers 
Gaspard was not to be found. 

The names of several other ambulances were suggestcd 
to them, and they went out on their search once more, but 
Esperance now that her hope had been disappointed, found 
it hard work to keep up, Bodily fatigue and mental 
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sufFering were beginniug to teil upon her, and after three 
or four more failures, M. Lcmercier, looking at her whit^ 
face, grew alarmccl. 

* Mademoiselle is lU. Let me call a ßacvc, if I can pro- 
cure onc, indeed, which is doubtf ul after all the horse-flesli 
we have eaten. Let us retum, and wait for dayllglit to 
resumc cur searcli.' 

But tired as she was, Esperance would not liear of tLis. 
'No, no, indeed I am not ill, Monsieur,' she replied 
quickly : * let us do all wo can. Wliicli mll be the next 
arabulance ? ' 

' The Grand Hotel — and here we are ; now let me per- 
suade you to wait in the entrance while I go to inquire/ 

Esperance was, by this time, so faint that she was 
obliged to consent, and, sinking down on a bench, she 
waited, though with scarcely any hope of success. It 
seemed hours before her companion returned, and thcn, oncö 
more, came the weary answer, — * It is no use — ho is not 
there/ 

M. Lcmercier was now more than ever bent upon going 
home, and she had scarcely streng th to resist his urging. 
It was not tili he was on the very point of calling a fiacrc 
that she was f ully roused. The very realisation of what 
the relief would be, reminded her also of her ob ject, quick- 
ening all her powers, and renewing her grief, which for 
the time had been half-numbed. 

* Indeed, Monsieur, I would rather walk,' she exclaimed, 
with sufficient energy to surprise M. Lcmercier ; ' and wo 
have j^et to inquire at the Theatre Franfais.' 

*Ah, it is true,' said Monsieur, reflectively. * You aro 
a veritable heroine, Mademoiselle; and if you are really 
able to do so we will proceed. No citoyen,^ to the driver 
of the fiacrOy ' one must walk on f oot during a siege. Take 
my ad vice, and eat your horse while he is yours/ 
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The driver growled out something about ' a fare/ and 
' adding to tlie rations ;' but they were soon out of hearing 
of his grumble. Esperance had been a little surprised at the 
friendly ' citof/en,' bestowed . by M. Lemercier on tlie 
driver. She was still unaceustomed to Republican man- 
ners, and this little incident, trifling as it was, filled her 
thoughts during the walk. 

She was quite exhausted when they reached the 
Theätre Fran9ais, and waited wearily in the vestibide, 
unheedful of the comers or goers — ^half stupified by grief, 
cold, and fatigue, while in her brain was a wild confusion 
of battle-fields, ambulances, and citoyen drivers. Before 
M. Lemercier retumed she had quite lost consciousness, 
and in her dark comer remained unnotieed for some 
time. 

She retumed to life a little later to find M. Lemercier 
bending over her, a mixture of anxiety and half-sup- 
pressed excitement in his face. He gave an exclamation 
of relief as she opened her eyes. 

' Ah, she recovers ! Dear Mademoiselle, be comf orted ; 
I have good news for you. See, then, who is here ! ' 

Esperance, thus appealed to, opened her heavy eyelids 
again, but only saw the statue of Voltaire. This roused 
her. She sat up, rubbed her eyes, and before she had 
time to look again, found Qaspard's arms round her, his 
well-known voice once more in her ears. 

* Poor tired little one ! And so you havo been wan- 
dering all over Paris to find me ! ' 

She could not look or speak then, but just put her 
head down on his Shoulder and sobbed for joy, while her 
whole being was raised in a wordless thanksgiving. 

M. Lemercier, who luckily was too true a Frenchman 
to dislike a ' scene,' waited patiently tili she recovered 
herseif before he proposed that they should return, 

E 
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Then, for tlie first time, looking up, Esperance saw 
that Gaspard's head was bandaged, and,, forgetting her 
own f atigue, began to make eager inquiries. 

The wound was happily but a slight one, and Gaspard 
would have been sent home sooner, but when brought in 
from the field he had been, like many others, overcome by 
sleep, and so had been delayed. When all had been thus 
satisfactorily explained, M. Lemercier went to find a car- 
riage, this time in good earnest. He, however, declined 
to take a seat in it himself, and sent a message by 
Esperance to his wife to the efEect that she necd not 
expect him to return before morning, 

During the long walk he had been making all manner 
of observations ; discontented words from passers by had 
caught his ear, disjointed sentences of murmuring against 
Troehu, and vague hopes of establishing Flourens. Füll 
of hope for his ideal Commune, he wallced ofE excitedly in 
the dircction of Belleville, thankful that good fortune had 
favoured his search for Gaspard de Mabillon, and re- 
joieing that he was now free to serve ' la PafriW 

Esperance and Gaspard, meanwhile, had reached home 
safelj'', and were so mueh engrossed in each other that 
they scarcely heeded the generale, which, at eleven o'clock, 
resounded through the city to summon the National 
Guard to attack the Hotel de Ville. The insurrection, 
however, was but trifling ; and, although for a f ew days 
M. Lemercier was very sanguine, he was soon obliged to 
confess that it had been unsuccessful, and that for the 
prescnt the Communists must bidc their time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• Kingdoms that long have stood, 
And slow to strength and power attain'd at last, 
Thus from the summit of high fortune's flood 
Ebb totheirruin fast.» Southey. 

* It is shamef ul ! abominable ! unbearable ! We could 
have beld out f or anotber month, at least ! We will resist ; 
we will not allow it, such atrocious conditions — sucb con- 
cessions to tbose beggarly Prussians ! ' 

Gaspard was panting witb rage and vexation, M. 
Lemercier having just brought in tbe news that the 
Armistice was signed. 

Madame could not help giving a sigh of relief, and 
Esperance might have followed her example had she not 
religiously tried to sympathise with Gaspard's views. Sho 
asked a safe question. 

' Is it all over then ?' 

' Practically/ replied M. Lemercier, 'unless, indeed, 
we Communists can egg on the populace, which, as the 
Flourens insurrection failed, is more than doubtful.' 

* Think how they will exult over us, the monsters ! 
It is surely impossible that France can submit to such 
terms while her sons still live ! We will compel Vinoy 
to lead US f orward once more ! We will show Trochu that 
his signature is of no avail if the children of France do 
not approve ! ' 

Gaspard paused, out of breath and cxhausted by his 
excitement; for, despite his lofty projectsof future resist- 
ance and another sortie, his wound was by no means 
recovcred. 

M. Lemercier seized the opportunity for lamenting his 
pet grievance. 
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' And you have imprisoned the only man who has any 
spirit — any public feeling! If Flourens were — hien! 
what wonld you, Antoinette?' 

*Do you not see how you are exciting our conva- 
lescent ? Go, then, and find us some f resh. news, and wait 
another week before you try to make M. Gaspard a Com- 
munist. Now tranquilise yourself, Monsieur, or j'our 
face will be permanently disfigured/ 

M. Lemercier obediently lef t the room, and Gaspard 
foUowed bis nurse's directions, though, perbaps, not for 
tbe all-sufficient reason she bad given. Esperance won- 
dered wby be looked so utterly miserable ; sbe said 
notbing, bowever, until a trifling incident solved tbe 
mystery. Someone passed tbe window singtng tbe ' Mar- 
seillaise ; ' tbe complete mockery of tbe words could not 
but strike ber, and, looking up as tbe tbougbtless pas- 
eenger sang, — 

* Le jour de gloire est arriv6,' 

sbe saw tbat tears of grief and liumiliation bad cscaped 
Gaspard. He bid bis face witb a bitter groan, and 
Esperance realised for tbe first time bow great was bis 
love for France. 

Tbe siege was virtually at an end ; but it was not tili 
nearly tbe middle of February tbat food became cbeaper, 
and still tbe Prussians were encamped round Paris, tbeir 
presence galling tbe bumiHated people. 

Every one feit tbat tbe troubles of France were by no 
means at an end, and M. Lemercier grew daily more 
bopeful for bis Commune. Esperance was sorely disap- 
pointed ; sbe bad boped for a speedy deliverance from all 
privation and distress ; but, instead of tbis, tbe aspect of 
affairs grew blacker eacb day, and Gaspard, wbo, even in 
tbe worst days of tbe siege, bad been brigbt and bopeful. 
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was now given up eitlier to indignant nnirmuring or to 
settled melanclioly. 

Esperance tried obediently to grow patriotic, and 
succeeded in liating the Prussians very cordially, taking 
great pleasure in hanging a black flag f rom the window to 
greet them, when, on the Ist March, they entered to take 
possession of Paris. Still she could not but look f orward 
to the time when they could leave France and find a safe, 
quiet refuge in England. As the weary days passed on, 
and M. Lemercier talked of the Commune, she longed for 
it more and more, and made up her mind to ask Gaspard 
about it the very next opportunity. 

Now that his wound was healed she saw very little of 
him ; he was out all day, and often far into the night, and 
for the last f ew days Esperance had f ancied him changed — 
grown more hopeful, yet at the same time restless and 
excited. 

It was now the 17th March, seven weeks from the 
actual capitulation. There was no longer any difficulty 
in leaving the city, and as Esperance sat in the lonely 
sahn waiting for Gaspard's retum, she could not help 
thinking of her father's last charge, that they should 
leave Paris as soon as possible. Had Gaspard forgotten, 
she wondered. At any rate she would remind him of 
it, and that very evening, too. 

As if to favour her dcsign he came in alone, and 
apparently in good spirits. 

' So you are alone, cherie ; it is well I rcturned. '\Vhere 
is Madame?' 

' Gone to visit a friend. I am so glad you are come 
back, for I wanted to spcak to j^ou, Gaspard. I never 
seem to see you now.' 

* 'Tis true, dear ; but what can you expect in such 
days as these ? The whole city is in agitation, the mob 
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is growing furious ; we may expect a sccond Revolution 
any day, and Ihis lime I tliink we Communists sliall 
succccd. The counüy must stand first, j^ou know ; it is 
not that I love you Icss/- 

Esp^rance's licart sank. So this was Gaspard's view of 
the subject. "VYas it possible that lie liad really become 
a Conimunist? that bis patriotism baddegeneratedtothis? 

For tbc first time sbo feit tliat it was impossible to 
agree witb bim, and tberc was a keenly pained tone in her 
voice as sbe asked, — 

' Tben you bave adopted M. Lemercler's views ? Wbat 
would my fatber bave tbougbt of sucb a cbange ?' 

Gaspard looked a little surprised, tben doubtful, and 
finally angiy. 

*Do not attempt to talk politics, please, Esperance; 
I trust no sister of mine will ever set up for a "fem7ne 
savante.'^ ' 

Her lips grew wbite wItb pain, not so niucb f rom tbo 
actual unkindness, as from grief at tbe cbange wbicb 
must bave passed ovcr Gaspard ; never in ber wbole life 
bad be spoken to ber so bitterly. 

Sbe replied, not angrily, but unadvisedly. 

* As you would ; but bave you f orgotten your promise 
to our fatber ? ' 

* Wbat promise?' 

* To leave France as soon as possible, and scttle in 
England/ 

'England?' Gaspard's countenance feil; be bad 
indccd forgotten. 

He was so completely takcn aback, tbe idea was evi- 
dently so distasteful to bim, tbat Esperance forgot tbcir 
quarrel in trying to comfort bim. But, alas, all sbe could 
say only made matters still worse. Gaspard received ber 
caresscs in gloomy silence, and finally rose, witb an im- 
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patient exclamatlon seized liis hat, and strode out of the 
room without a word of farewell or explanation. 

It woidd be hard to say whicli was the more miserable 
of the two; perhaps Esp^rance had Icss cause for self- 
reproach, but certainly her reflections were sad enough, 
as hour by hour ehe sat watching and hopingfor Gaspard's 
retum. 

She listened and waited in vain, however, for he did 
not come home at all that night. Esperance's words were 
ringing in his ears, tormenting him, haunting him, do 
what he would. Must he indeed leave France just at 
this most exciting moment ? Would his father havc 
exacted such a promise if he had foreseen all that would 
happen ? M. Lemercier had indoctrinated him, to some 
extent, in his Communistic principles, and he could not 
fail to wish to be prescnt during the Coming struggle. 

And then, to add to his difficulties, poverty began to 
stare him in the face. He had been too much occupicd of 
late to spare many thoughts for money matters, but he 
was aware that their income was of the smallcst. How 
could they manage the removal into another country? 
How could he support himself when once they were 
there ? Was not England alreadj'- swarming with exiled 
Frenchmen ? 

In the midst of his reverie he was accosted by M. 
Lemercier, who was Walking excitedly in an opposite 
direction. 

* De Mabillon ! the very man I wanted. Our little 
affair is progressing most favourably ; to-morrow we may 
expect a fraccis that will makc all Europe ring. Come, 
then, with me, you shall be initiated.' And linkin g his 
arm in Gaspard's, he walked o£E in the direction of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. 

But in spite of the all exciting plots and wild schemcs 
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which were that night revealed to liim, Gaspard was per- 
sistently haunted by Esp^rance's pale, reproachful face ; 
and, though he Kstcned with excited pleasure to IT. 
Lemercier's proposals, he feit an uncomfortable twinge 
when he remembered how he had pained his sister. 

Esp^rance slept little that night ; ehe was sore at 
heart, and füll of anxiety for Gaspard. Neither he nor 
M. Lemercier had retumed next moming, and the day 
wore on slowly and gloomily. Madame, by way of * dis- 
traction,' took Esp^rance to the cemetery ; but the visit to 
her father's grave only renewed her grief, and made her 
long more than ever for his help and advice. She wept so 
passionately that Madame Lemercier was quite distressed, 
and began to apologise prof usely for her f oolish idea, her 
ill-conceived plan. 

On the way home they heard conf used reports of a 
Communist insurrection, but nothing definite. Madame 
was, of course, much interosted, knowing that her husband 
would probably take a prominent part in any rising, and 
Esperance shivered as she remembered that very possibly 
Gaspard might be involved in it, too. 

They walked home almost in silcnce. Madame wa^ 
eager for news, however, and stayed below talkin g to the 
porter, while Esperance, taking her kcy, wcnt up alone to 
their own rooms. 

She had not waited long before footsteps were hcard 
without. The door opened quickly and Gaspard entered, 
looking very pale and exhausted. 

Esperance gaye an astonished exclamation at his ap- 
pearance, and her heart beat quickly as she wondered if 
he had indeed been assisting in the insurrection. But 
hör doubts were soon dispelled ; in another moment she 
was in his arms, while he pourcd out incoherent regrets, 
and explanations of his last night's behaviour. 
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She was wonderfully relieved. It was not for some 
minutes that she retumed to the subject that had all day 
filled her thoughts, and asked what had been happening. 

Gaspard tumed away with a groan. 

' Do not ask for details, it is too horrible. Lemercier 
told me yesterday that there would probably bc a grand 
fracas. He had talked me into half belicving in his ideal 
Commune — it sounds well enough in theory, and somehow 
at night it was exciting, and I, like a fool, really believed 
it was for the best. But when it was broad daylight, and 
one could see the mob looking more like demons than 
men, then I began to doubt. God be thanked, I had no 
hand in it, for it was a butchery, Esperance, nothing less 
— General Lecomte and Clement Thomas both murdered ! 
Figure to yourself an old man, single-handed, against 
a multitude — dragged down — slaughtered ! Ah ! it was 
frightful— frightful!' 

He paused, shuddering with horror, as he saw once 
more, in imagination, the terrible scene. It was not that 
he had for the first time gazed upon a horrible spectacle. 
For months he had been exposcd to all the terrors of the 
siege, war and bloodshed were perfectly familiär to him, 
but this day every noble feeling within him had been 
outraged. His whole soul revolted from the barbarity of 
the assault, and the thought that only a few hours beforo 
he had well-nigh sided with the murderers, added to his 
horror. 

Esperance did not allow him to think over it all much 
longer. She knelt down beside him, and strove, by evcry 
possible endearment, to divert his mind. He looked up, 
trying to smile, but something in her face upset him com- 
pletely. He turned away with a quick sob. 

'Faithless wretch that I have been! forgetting my 
promise, forgetting you, thinking only of that abominable 
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Commune. Esp(5raiice, wo will leave Paris now, I will 
not let you stay hcre a smgle day longer. You are ill, 
I know, thougli you have said nothing, and my hateful 
neglect has been making you sufPer. Ask Madame 
Lemercier to lielp you in your preparations, and I will go 
out now, at once, and seo what can be arranged. It ßhall 
be to-morrow, at latest/ 

He burried away, leaving Esp^rance in a flutter of 
excitement, tbankful, indced, at the prospect of leaving 
Paris, and yct witb a little mixture of regret, and a vague, 
undefined fear, that, af ter all, England might not prove all 
sbe expeeted. 

Madame Lemercier was mueb distressed at Gaspard's 
sudden plan ; sbe bad grown very fond of Esp^rance, and 
to lose ber now, at a tirae wben sbe was likely to see 
scarcely anytbing of ber busband, was doubly trying. 
Sbe proved ber love, bowcvcr, by tbe greatest kindness, 
and spent balf tbe nigbt in belping Esperance to pack 
tbeir worldly goods. 

Tbey were to start carly tbe next morning. Gaspard 
bad obtained passports, and bad done tbe best be could to 
sottle bis various accounts, but everj'^tbing was in sucb 
confusion, owing to tbe war and tbe siege, tbat bis 
arrangcmcnts were anytbing but satisfactory, and be was 
obligcd to leave mucb to M. Lemercier's care. He went 
bome witb tbe unpleasant conviction tbat everytbing was 
in a vcry bad way, and tbat tbe war bad put tbe finisbing 
toucb to tbe fallen fortunes of tbe De Mabillons. 

Tbcy were just about to start tbe next morning, wben 
ISI. Lemercier returncd, wearicd witb bis labours, but füll 
of triumpb ; be was astonisbed to find a ßacre standing at 
tlio door, and trunks being carried down stairs, but still 
more so, wben, on reacbing tbe sahn, bc saw tbat Esperance 
and Gaspard were in travclling attire. 
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*De Mabillon ! I have been wondering where on earth 
you could be ! What means this ? You are not going 
away on tliis most propitious of days ? ' 

Gaspard answered gravely. 

*I cannot agree witb you in thinking it propitious, 
our country has disgraced herseif by that foul murder 
yesterday. Never, never, will your Commmie prosper, 
wbicli began with such meanness, such barbarity!' 

M. Lemercicr looked paincd and surpriscd, but not 
asbamed. 

* Mon ami ! I grant that wo had a painful seene 
yesterday — ^but it was necessary — I am convinced it was 
neeessary. Struggle and bloodshed Ihere must be, but at 
last we shall establish true liberty — true equality — and 
Paris will be free/ 

Esperance was astonishcd to see how thoroughly in 
eamest was the Speaker. His face lighted up with-ex- 
peetant hope, 4;here was something noble in his aspect — 
and yet surely he was greatly mistaken. She wondered 
whether Gaspard*s resolution would be shaken, and looked 
up anxiously, but there was no sign of change in his grave, 
determined face. 

He dropped the subject of the Commune without 
further remark, and began to thank the Lemerciers for all 
their Idndness; and then, amid tears, embraccs, good 
wishes, and regrets, the brother and sister took leave of 
their home« 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* ßi le malheur te suit dans ta carri^re 
Arme ton coeur d'une noble fiert6; 
On est timide alors qa'on d^sesp^re. 
Un front serein brave l'adversit^-.* 

Mdme. Pebkieb. 

The journey was a sad one. Now that the partin g liad 
really come, Esperance longed to stay, and Gaspard, 
though. his resolve was quite immovable, feit as if he 
were leaving his heart in Paris. Then, too, all their 
fellow-passengers were sad and desponding, and the 
murder of Clement Thomas formed the staple of con- 
versation, which did not tend to raise Gaspard's spirits. 

Every one seemed relieved when they arrived at 
Calais ; the bustle at the Station, the hurried search f or 
luggage, and going on board the steamer, all served to 
divert their thoughts. It was not tili they had fairly 
started, that Esperance realised that they had actually 
left France, and then a stränge, dreary feeling of home- 
lessness crept over her, and she gazed at the receding 
shore through a mist of tears. But in a minute or two 
Gaspard, glancing down, saw her trouble, put his arm 
round her protectingly, and whispered, * Courage, dear ! 
we are doing what our father wished. I do not doubt for 
a moment that it is best. You will try to bcar it ?' 

And Esperance, looking up with eyes füll of love and 
trust, Said, * I will bear anything — every thing, with you' 
— unconsciously repeating the words wi(h which she 
had answered her father when they were leaving the 
chäteau. 
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The landing at Dover was inexpressibly dreary. It 
was dark, and cold, and windy. All the Frcnch pas- 
sengers were in a fever of good-tempered anxiety aboufc 
their luggage, and the few English passengers made 
matters worse by cool coUectedness, and seemed per- 
sistently to stand in everyone's way. 

Esperance was liurried along, she knew not wbither — 
nor cared, so long as she had hold of Gaspard's arm — and 
eventually f omid herseif saf ely in a railway carriage, being 
scanned from head to foot by sundry pairs of English 
eyes. She, herseif, took a rapid survey of her fellow- 
travellers, wondered why they were so quiet, hoped that 
in the course of their staring they would notice Gaspard's 
honourable scar, and, after an animated discussion with 
her brother, as to the comparative merits of French and 
English railway aecommodation, settled herseif comfort- 
ably, and went to sleep, her head resting on Gaspard's 
Shoulder. 

She woke just before they reached Victoria Station, 
f celing dreadf ully tired and hungry. The English travel- 
lers had by this time thawed a little, and two or three of 
the gentlemen were talking together. Esperance decided 
that English was certainly the harshest and most wearisome 
of languages. 

Then came the arrival at the Station, the crowded 
platform, the pushing and struggling towards the luggage 
van, finally a civil porter, a springless cab, a drive to the 
cheapest hotel in the neighbourhood, despairing attempts 
at English speaking, and a night's rest. 

Esperance woke the next moming much refreshed, 
and ready to enjoy the sense of novelty and adventure. 
Fortunately, the day was fine, and their first impressions 
of London were favourable. The morning was an enjoy- 
able one. They wandered about in Hyde Park, walked 
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along the Tliaines Embankment, and visited "Westminster 
Abbey. It was not tili the afternoon that Gaspard tumed 
bis thougbts to tbe neoessary searcb for cheap lodgings, 
and began to make inquiries as to the most inexpensive 
quarter of London. 

He was recommended to try Pentonville or Islington ; 
and, leaving Esp^rance to rest at tbe botel, be went out 
to try bis fortune. It was certainly lodging bunting 
under difficulties, for bis Englisb was sadly deficient, and 
tbougb between eaeb f ailure be studied a book of dialogues 
in wbicb one page was devoted to * tbe bire of apartments/ 
be was suro to be utterly puzzled by some ill-pronounced 
Word or unknown idiom. ' Sixpence bextra for kiteben 
fire/ rapidly spoken, was quite unintelligible to bim, and 
even tbe difPerent coinage was bewildering. 

Tbe afternoon was closing in, and still be bad met witb 
no suitable rooms ; be began to tbink tbat Esperance 
would be alarmed at bis long absence, and was jiist about 
to give up tbe searcb, wben bis eye caugbt an advertise- 
ment of 'Furnisbed Apartments,' in tbe winde w of a 
baker's sbop. He entercd witbout mucb bope of success. 
Tbe sbop was sraall but clean. A stout, good-tempercd 
woman stood bebind tbe counter, and percbed in front of 
ber, between tbe f resb loaves of bread and tbe scales, was 
a large, sleek, tabby cat, wbicb stared at Gaspard in a 
patronising way witb its great green eyes. 

He made bis ^dialogue book* inquiry, and was relieved 
to find tbat tbe woman spoke distinctly. 

* Sitting-room and two bedrooms, sir ? Yes ; I tbink 
we could suit you ; step tbis way, and see tbem, if you 
please, Come, Bismarck ! ' 

Gaspard started; tben as a spring from tbe counter 
and a loud purr foUowed, be laugbed, and asked, ' Tbat 
is your cat ? ' 
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*Yes, Sir, His a queer name, to bo sure, but my 
husband is a rare politician, be is, and so he went for to 
call tbe cat BIsmarck, after ono of tbem Gcrmans/ 

* It is well-named, I observe already a likeness/ said 
Gaspard, smiling. 

By this time tbey bad reacbed tbe second floor, and 
tbe landlady, ligbting tbe gas, began to do tbe bonours of 
ber apartment,wbile Bismarck stalked about in a dignified 
way, purring and rubbing bimself against Gaspard's legs. 
Tbe terms wcre moderate, tbe landlady looked bonest and 
kind, Esp^rance would be deligbted witb tbe cat, and 
tbougb tbe rooms were small and ill-fumished, tbcy 
seemed to be clean ; on tbe wbole, Gaspard was pleased, 
and after due consideration, be decided to take tbem. 

Esp^rance was deligbted to bear of bis success, and 
eager to settle in at once. Tbe landlady bad promised to 
have everytbing in readiness for tbem tbat evening, so 
after dinner, tbey drove from tbe botel to tbeir new bome, 
Esp^rance in bigb spirits, Gaspard a little depressed. 
Involuntarily bis tbougbts bad turned to tbe old cbäteau 
at Mabillon, and, perbaps, be migbt be forgiven for 
feeling a sligbt pang, as be watebed Esp^rance passing 
in between tbe bread baskets, tbe counter, and tbe loaves. 

Sbe, berself, was quite uneoncerned — sucb tbings did 
not bnrt ber pride ; tbe rooms were quiet and comf ortable 
— for tbe rest sbe did not care. Sbe did not attempt to 
impack tbat evening, but devoted all ber cnergies to 
cbeering Gaspard, until gradually bis brow cleared, and 
imdcr tbe combined influence of a fire, some well-made 
coffce, and Esperance's merry cbatter, be began to tbink 
tbat, after all, lifo in Pentonville migbt be very pleasant. 

Tbe next day be lost no time in searebing for work. 
He was not very bopef ul, it is true, but be bad made up 
bis mind to do all in bis power, and to leave no stone un- 
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tumed. But day after day, he retui^ned disappolnted and 
weary, unable to meet with any employinent. 

His scanty knowledge of English was a great hind- 
rance, and finding this out, he set to work really to study 
the language. Esperance, too, spent some of her long 
hours in the same way, and by the end of April was able, 
with the hclp of the dictionary, to read most of the 
English books with which the landlady could supply her. 
These were not of the most interesting kind, Fox^s Book oj 
MartyrSj The Pilgrim^s Progress, The Fairchild Family , and 
a few dilapidated numbers of the Youths* MagazinCy being 
among the most lively. Still they kept her employed, 
and the very quaintness of the old-f ashioned sayings and 
doings was amusing. 

But a sad time was Coming, for as the weeks passed 
by, and still Gaspard could find no work, their small störe 
of money was gradually melting away. Gaspard grew 
seriously uneasy at the prolonged silence of the Lemerciers; 
he was expecting a dividend to be forwarded to him, but 
although he had written to ask the reason of the delay, no 
answer had come. 

At length, one morning early in May, a letter arrived 
in M. Lemercier's well-known flourishy handwriting. It 
ran as follows : — 

'My Dear De Mabillox, — I regret exceedingly that 
you should have been inconvenienced by my tardiness in 
writing, but I have been so much occupied in seeking 
the welfare of our country, and in lending my feeble 
assistance to the establishraent of the Commune, that I am 
eure you will pardon me. ßcgarding the dividend which 
you should have received ere now, it gives me much pain 

to teil you that the Company has entirely failed. Of 

course in this time of general agitation, it is what we 
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must expect. I fear this will prove a serious and de- 
plorable loss to you at the present, but I trust I am 
wrong in fearing that the chief part of your capital was 
invested in it. Relieve me on tliat point as soon as 
possible, and tbink well wbetber it would not be best to 
retum to France, wbere tbere is every prospect of a 
speedy establisbment of true liberty, equality, and f ratcr- 
nity. Make my friendly greetings to your sister, and 

^^^^^^^ ^^^' ' Yours, &e., 

' Lemerciek/ 

Qaspard tumed pale as he read, and Esperance, seeing 
that something was wrong, asked anxiously, 

' Is M. Lemercier in trouble ? Wbat has bappened ? — 
teil me/ 

Gaspard put bis arm round her protectingly as he 
replied, ' M. Lemercier is well himself , cMrve, but he has 
written to teil me some bad news. We have lost some 
money, and it will leave us very poor — terribly poor.' 

The troubles seemed to be never ending. Esperance 
did not speak, but a weary, carewom look came over her 
face, and Gaspard could hear a little quivering, half-stifled 
sigh. Somehow, that silent endurance cut him to the 
heart. He tumed away abruptly, and leant with bis 
elbows on the mantelpiece, fighting hard with bis emotion. 

Esperance reproached herseif with selfishness then, and 
began to take her usual role of comforter. 

* Darling, do not be so miserable,' she said, stroking 
back the overhanging hair f rom bis forehead. ' It will not 
be so bad as w^e think, perhaps ; you will hear of some 
work, or something will happen before long. After all, 
we still have each other, and besides that, we have not lost 
eyerything.'^ _ 

' But it is impossible — ^utterly impossible — ^that we can 
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live on wliat is lef t/ said Gaspard. * If we lived on bread 
and water it would not last ns botli for a year — and what 
is to come tlien ? ' 

Esp^rance asked how mucli tbey really liad left, and 
he named a startlingly small sum — so small that, witli all 
her courage and hopefulness, she was for a moment half 
paralysed by the terrible realisation. A heavy sigh from 
Gaspard roused her. 

*It is very bad, chMe!' she said, in as bright a voiee 
as she coidd command ; ' but we will bo very economical, 
we will eat oatmeal, and I shall see to the houilli myself, 
and I daresay the landlady will let us have the very old 
bread at a reduction. We shall f ancy ourselves back in 
the siege ! ' 

Gaspard smiled, and for her sake tried to speak more 
cheerfully ; but he knew too well that not even the most 
rigid economy could keep them from want. 



CHAPTER X. 

* My poverty, but not my will, conscnts.' 

Romeo and Juliet. 

The long days dragged wearily on, while gradually 
Esperance faded and drooped, tili she was the mere 
shadow of her former seif. She was not streng enough 
now to share in Gaspard's long wanderings, and while ho 
was out, trying in vain to find employment of any kind, 
ehe was left alone in the dreary lodgings, to bear, as 
patiently as she could, the weary, aching fatigue of weak- 
ness, and the hunger which was now such a painf ul reality. 
It was hard, too, to be in the midst of plenty, and yet to 
want. Sometimes, when the fragrant steam rose from the 
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bakehouse below, the craving for food grew abnost iin- 
bearable. Nor could she control berself mucb in 'ber 
weakness, ber long crying iSts became more and more 
frequent ; only, wben Gaspard came in, disappointed and 
exbausted after bis long, fruitless expedition, sbe always 
managed to be brigbt and cbeerf ul. 

Ile was gratefid for ber love and patience, but be could 
not be deceived. Tbe long privations of tbe siege bad 
tried ber severely, and be feit sure tbat sbe could not bear 
tbese added bardsbips for any lengtb of time. And yet 
wben, one evening on bis retum, be found tbe room 
strangely quiet, and was met witb no cbeerful greeting, 
be was terribly startled. Esp^rance was stretcbed on tbe 
bard, borsebair sofa, cold and motionless, wbile Bismarck, 
witb little troubled *niews,' crept about uneasily, and 
tried to attract ber notice. 

For one awful minute, Gaspard tbougbt sbe was really 
dead. Witb a great cry of despair be bent over ber, 
toucbed ber icy Ups, and ber still, nerveless bands, and 
listened in an agony for tbe faintest sign of breatbing. 

At last be was reassured ; sbe began to sbow indications 
of retuming consciousness, and in a few minutes was able 
to look up witb a little smile. He woidd not let ber talk 
tili be bad made ber some coffee, and, revived by tbis, sbe 
volunteered ber own explanation. 

*I was tired, and lay down a little, andit got very 
dark, and cold waves came over me.' 

Gaspard did not answer for a few minutes, be sat 
watcbing ber sadly, wbile Bismarck nestled up to ber, 
purring contentedly, and rubbing bis soft bead up and 
down under ber almost sbadowy band. It was tbe 
contrast between tbe sleek, well-fed cat, and ber worn- 
out, fragile form, wbicb Struck bim' so painf uUy. 

He began to pace up and down tbe room, tbinking 
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deeply, and evidently schooling himself to iindertake 
something very distasteful. Esp^rance watched liiin with 
as mucli anxiety as she had strength to feel just tlien ; bis 
face was dark with oonflicting emotions. She spoke at 
last. 

' You are not worrying about me, Gaspard ? Do not 
walk up and down like that, all alone ; I want you to teil 
me what is troubling you — wbat you are thinking aboüt/ 

He erossed tbe room tben, and bent down to kiss ber, 
bis resolution made. 

'I am tbinking, chMe, be sald gravely, *tbat tbis 
State of tbings cannot go on any longer, or you will be ill.* 

Esp^rance coulJ not deny it, and Gaspard continued. 

* I only see one tbing to be done, and tbat is about 
tbe last tbing in tbe world I sbould wisb to do/ 

* You do not mean to go back to Paris ? * asked 
Esperance, anxiously. 

* No, indeed ! tbat would be useless, and besides, our 
fatber did not wisb us to be tbere. No, Esperance, I 
was tbinking of some tbing far barder — ^we must ask our 
uncle, Dean CoUinson, to belp us/ 

He paused. Esperance started up witb sudden cnergy, 
ber pale cbeek flusbing crimson. 

' Ask f or belp — tbat is to say, money ? A De Mabillon 
turn into a beggar ! It is impossible you mean it, 
Gaspard ! * 

* A week or two ago, cJiMe, I sbould bave scoffed at 
tbe very idea, as you do now ; but wben I see you gradually 
growing tbinner and weaker, as you know well you bave 
done lately — tben, darling, love conquers even pride.' 

Esperance was toucbed, but not convinced. 

* To ask belp of tbe very man wbo insidted our fatber ! 
It is too bard ! Gaspard, I would ratber starve tban take 
his money.' 
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* But I cannot let you starvc, dcar/ rcplied Gaspard, 
quietly ; * we must hope the Dean will have the delicacy 
not to relieve us by actual money. Perhaps lie may be 
able to find me some employmcnt, or lie miglit ofEer to 
send you to school. At any rate I stall write to liim/ 

Esp^ranee saw that he was quito detemiincd, and 
attempted no more argiunents. 

She went early to bed, and then Gaspard took paper 
and pen, and sat down to bis bard tasL It was long 
before be was suflBciently calm to write ; bis wbole bcing 
recoiled from sucb a painful bumiliation. He sbrank 
from tbe idea of being imder an Obligation to sucb a 
complete stranger. More tban once Jio was on tbe point 
of giving it up altogetber, but eaeb time tbe tbougbt 
of Esperance cbecked bim — for ber sake be must do it. 

He f ound bimself so mueb f ettcred by bis seanty 
knowledge of Englisb, tbat after due consideration be 
bcgan anotber letter in bis own tongue ; tbis was mueb 
more successful, and tbougb every stroke of tbe pen was a 
sore efPort to bim, be was not altogetber dissatisfied witb 
it on reading it over. Esperance sbould read it tbe next 
morning before be took it to tbe post, and if sbe approved 
it sbould go. 

Wbat kind of reception awaited it, be wondcred. 

* * « * « « 

Tbe warm summer sunsbine was flooding a somewbat 
sombre room in tbe Rilcbester Deanery, one morning 
towards tbe end of May. In spite of tbe bcavily mullioncd 
Windows, and tbe uncompromising, erimson rep curtains, 
wbicb did tbeir best to obstruct the light, tbe sunbeams 
forced an entrance, and played exultingly round tbe 
book-lined walls, and about tbe silvery bead of an old 
gentleman wbo was poring over an astronomical cbart 
outspread on tbe table. 
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He was a fine-looking old man, tall and well made, and 
thougli liis forehead was wrinkled witli age and much 
study, tliere was a keenness in liis deep-set grey eyes, wliicli 
would seem to have belonged to a mucli younger man. Ile 
was evidently quite engrossed witli his chart, for some one 
without knocked repeatedly at his door bef ore he answered. 

The abstracted ' Come in,' had scarcciy becn uttered, 
whcn the door was opened with some impaticnee, and a 
tall, commanding-looking lady entered, with a packet of 
letters in her hand. 

* Good-morning, father. I have brought you your 
letters ; there are not many, you will get through them 
before breakfast/ 

The Dean looked up with a sigh. 

* That terrible institution the post ! it has become a 
curse instead of a blessing. Rowland Hill little thought 
what he was about when he introdueed the penny postage. 
The former Deans of Rilchester were spared all these 
tiresome applications and begging-letters, and without 
any increase of stipcnd I am annoyed three times a-day. 
It is a great trial, Cornelia ! ' 

Cornelia smiled sarcastically. 

* Great indecd, my dcar father ; but to-day's bürden is 
light, see ! ' and she adroitly sprcad the letters over the 
chart, while the Dean sighed once more. 

* Here is one from Canon Barnwell, and one from Sir 
Henry Worthington, and the report of that orphanage you 
were inquiring about, and one in a forcign-looking hand, 
which might, I think, be from that French astronomer 
you correspond with.' 

Astronomy was Dean Collinson's great hobby ; his ejTS 
kindled as he took the envelope from his daughter, and 
opened it eagerly. 

* Can it be from M. Grignon ? No, but it is in French 
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• — ^wtat is the signature P Grignon never makes those 
üourishes ; read me the name, ComeKa/ 

' Gaspard de Mabillon/ read Cornelia, with a sliglit 
elevation of her eyebrows, but no comment. 

* De Mabillon/ exclaimed the Dean, frowning. * Amy's 
husband, I suppose. What on earth does he write about P 
Read me the letter, my dear; I never could endure a 
Frenchman's handwriting/ 

* This must be f rom M, de Mabillon's son/ said Cornelia, 
glaneing down the sheet. * Well, you shall hear it,* and 
with ßufficient fluency, but a bad pronunciation, she read 
Gaspard's letter. 

The Dean seemed to be struggling with conflicting 
emotions ; he did not speak when his daughter ceased 
reading. 

* Well, father P' she asked inquiringly. 

' They are Amy's children,' he said, as if arguing with 
himself, 'but then they are De Mabillons. This fellow 
who writes is a thorough De Mabillon, I could have told 
it in a moment/ 

' But it is a noble letter you must allow, father ; so 
proud, and yet so courteous, the f avour spoken of so nicely, 
though one can see it was an efPort, and then that allusion 
to his mother in such perfect taste I * 

The Dean was decidedly influenced by his daughter 's 
words ; his brows relaxed a little as he asked, * Then how 
am I to help them P* 

Cornelia thought for a minute. 

* Could you get the boy some Situation P That is 
evidcntly what he hopes for.' 

' Difficult, very, particularly at this time,' eighed the 
Dean. * Possibly Sir Henry might help him to something, 
but I could not think of troubling him now, during tho 
Session ; besides, I hate asking favours.' 



\ 
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*So does tliis poor cousin of oiirs, apparently/ said 
Cornelia, glancing again througli Gaspard's letter, her 
ratiier severe face sof tened by pity. 

* I woidd rather help tlie little girl in some way/ said 
the Dean ; * slie will be more like her mother ; this f ellow, 
who writes, is so terribly French. Yes, decidedly, the 
little girl must be relieved ; he speaks of her as suffering 
still from the efPects of the siege.' 

As the Dean warmed with his subject, Cornelia's 
interest visibly declined. 

*You would not send her to school, surelyp' ehe 
asked, a little impatiently. 

' No, not to a school, I do not approve of a school for 
girls. No, we will ofPer her a home here, She is my own 
sister's child, and she shall be welcome, though, remember, 
Cornelia, I most strongly disapproved of your aunt Amy's 
marriage, most strongly/ 

*And you were quite right, as events have proved/ 
replied Cornelia, composedly. ' Her children are bearing 
the penalty of her wilfulness. Shall you write to-day ?' 

* Yes, I suppose it must be to-day,' sighed the Dean. 
* These letters cost me a great deal of troublc, and waste 
my time sadly ; but I suppose it had better be written 
to-day. You will teil Christabel and Bertha, but save me 
any further discussion upon the subject/ 

Cornelia promised that his wishes should be attended 
to, and lef t the room ; whereupon the Dean hastily re- 
ad] usted his spectacles, tossed aside the unwelcome letters, 
and was soon deeply engrossed in his astronomical labours. 

Cornelia did not judge it prudent to teil her sisters of 
the proposed change in their family tili the letter was 
written and posted. She was not quite surc how they 
would take their father's most unpremeditated plan. 
She herseif was not wholly pleased with it, but she would 
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have scomed any attempt to tum hitn frora his purpose, 
and, with her usual stem sense of duty, resolved to make 
the best of it to Christabel and Bertha. 

Cliristable Mortlake, the Dean's second daiighter, Lad 
retumed to lier father's hoiise as a widow some years 
before. Sbe was, in some senses, tbe head of the house, 
and all the actiial housekeeping feil to her share; but 
Cornelia, who was both clever and strong minded, was tho 
real ruler, and was fully conscious of her power. Bertha 
was many years yonnger — a silent, apathetie girl — differing 
in every way from her eider sisters. 

As Cornelia had expected, her sui'prising announce- 
ment was not very well reeeived. 

Bertha, indeed, made Httle comment on it, simply 
looking *bored,' but Mrs. Mortlake was not so easilysatisfied. 

' A child to live in the house, a French girl, too ! 
What can my f ather be thinking of ? It will be insuffer- 
able. She will teach my poor little Bella to teil lies ; you 
know how untruthf ul French people are ! ' 

* I think Bella has leamt that accomplishment alreadj^,' 
Said Cornelia, who was by no means blind to her nicce's 
f ailings. * Besides, as to that, our cousin is no mere child, 
and will not be much thrown with Bella. She is sixteen, 
I believe.' 

'What is her name ?' asked Bertha, without looking 
up from her book. 

' Her brother speaks of her as " Esp^rance," ' said 
Cornelia ; ' but I should think, very probably, she may 
have some second name — Amy, very likely, after her 
mother — and then we can call her by that.' 

* And, pray, what room is she to have ? You know we 
<5annot do without any of the guest Chambers.' 

Cornelia was posed by this practical difl&culty; she 
stood for a moment in thought. 
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*We must fit up tlie large attic over the mirsery; 
there is no other room available, I see, unless vre could 
spare the bachelor's room ?' 

* No, indeed/ said Mrs. Mortlake, decidedly ; ' it is 
constantly needed. The house is siire to be füll in the 
autumn, and I mean to ask young Magnay, the artist, to 
spend a week here; I must have Bella's portrait done 
before she loses her first teeth/ 

Cornelia smiled sareastically. 

* Very well ; then we must see about the attic. I think 
that is more in your line than in mine ; perhaps you would 
give the necessary directions/ And, taking up a Hebrew 
Bible, a manuscript book, and a reed, Cornelia left the 
room. 

Mrs. Mortlake began to braid a tca-cozy for a bazaar 
(she called it ' charity work '), while inwardly she was 
thinking very uncharitably of the De Mabillons, and 
murmuring that it really was very unfair that an old man 
like her f ather should take such a stränge whim into his 
head, and injure the prospccts of his grandchild, by un- 
necessary kindness to unknown relations. 



CIIAPTER XI. 

* Je ne vous aime pas Hylas, 
Je n'en sanrais dire la cause, 
Je sais seulement une chose, 
C'est que je ne nous aime pas.* 

BüssT, Covite de Rahiitin, 

EsPERAXCE and Gaspard waited hopefully for the Dean's 
reply, trying to persuade themsclves that, now the f avour 
had bcen askcd, the worst was over, and that their pride 
would be spared f urther pain. 

Tliey were crucUy disappointed in their hopes. 
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The letter bearing the Rilcliester post-mark came 
carly the next morning. Gaspard tore open the envelope 
cagerly ; Esperance bent over bis Shoulder, exclaiming at 
the crabbed, illegible handwriting. They deeiphered it 
slowly and with difficulty. 

The opening sentiments were not unkind, the first page 
being almost entirely oceupied with references to the siege 
of Paris and comments on the present State of France ; 
but then, unluckily, came a sentence which made the olive 
cheeks of the two refugees flush crimson. 

' It is notfor me to judge howfar your present poverty 
arises from the disturbed state of your eountry, or f rom 
negligence on the part of M. de Mabillon — from which- 
cver cause it arises, I feel bound, as your mother's brother, 
to give you assistance ' 

* Gaspard, stop ! do not read any more ; it is too cruel ! 
IIow dare he speak so of papa ! ' 

Gaspard drew a deep breath, but refuscd to put down 
the letter. 

* No, chSrie, we will go to the end ; for your sake I 
must have help, at whatever cost/ 

They read on :— 

* With regard to employment for yourself , I am af raid 
I cannot be of Service to you, my influence, apart from 
the clerical world, being but small. As you put it very 
rightly in your letter, your sister is, doubtless, the first 
eonsideration. I regret to hear that her health has suf- 
fcred from the privations of the siege, and trust that the 
plan I am about to ofEer for your approval will soon be the 
means of restoring her. I shall have much pleasure in 
receiving your sister as an inmate of our home. She will 
there have all the advantages of the companionship of her 
Cousins, and of the best society of Bilchester and the 
neighbourhood, and will, I hope, find the change both 
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bcneficial and congenial. Being tlius relieved f rom what 
must, I f eel convinced, be a heavy responsibility to you, 
you will be better able to support yourself, and more free 
to imdertake whatever suitable employment you may meet 
witb. 

' Awaiting your reply, I beg to remain, 

* Yours faithfully, 

* E. J. COLLINSON. 

' The Leaneiy, Bilc/iester, 29th May, 1871/ 

Esperance's brain grew dlzzy as she read. She could 
not cry — she could not exclaim vebemently. Ouly one 
low ejaculation of utter deopair escaped bor : ' It is im- 
possible ! Impossible ! ' 

Gaspard did not attempt to speak, but be drevr bor 
closer to bim. 

A bundrcd tbougbts were flasbing tbrougb ber niind : — 
Tbis bome at Rilcbester — could sbe accept it ? "Would ifc 
rcally be sucb a relief to Gaspard ? Could sbe possibly 
bcar sucb a dreadful bumiliation ? Sbe bad almost made 
up ber mind to it wben, witb a sudden revulsion, came 
tbe rcmeiubrance of tbe Dcan's sligbting mention of bor 
fatber. Tben wounded lovc and pride could no longer 
keep silcnce. 

* Gaspard darling, I cannot bear it ! To go to liis 
bouse, to live witli bim, wben be bas insulted papa, 
and still insults bis memory ! No, no ! it is quite impos- 
sible — qiiitc ! ' 

Sbe was sobbing now — writbing in tbat intense, mental 
pain, of wbicb only tbe most sensitivcly-organized minds 
are capable. It was well sbe could not see Gaspard's 
face — tbe struggle betwccn pride and selfisb love, against 
humility and true love, was f earfully apparent. He knew 
tbat Esperance trusted implicitly in bim, tbat wbatover 
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decision lie made slie would bow to it ; and yet the very 
oonsciousness of this power was a check. His heart cried 
out passionately to keep her near him — ^to lose all, to 
sufPer all rather than be separated. His pride urged him 
to refuse the profPered help, to struggle on alone. But 
against these voices there arose another. Gaspard, in 
his misery, had prayed for guidance, and the guidanco 
was given. His eye feil on the carved wooden cross 
hanging from Esp^rance's neck — poor Javotte's Souvenir. 
His face changed. When at length he spoke his voice 
was firm and gentle. 

* Cheney I feel sure it is right for you to go — ^that even 
the Separation will be for our good in some way we can- 
not yet see. Think of what our father said just before he 
died/ 

* " All things work together for good," * repeated 
Esp^rance between her sobs. *I will try to believe it, 
Gaspard, indeed ! But if only it were nearly over, if even 
this were the last ! I am so tired of pain, and more seems 
olways Coming.' 

*Poor little one!' said Gaspard, caressingly, hardly 
knowing how to answer her. * Perhaps things will grow 
brighter after this. We must hope still, for indeed we 
can echo Lamartine's sentiments, "JZ ne nous reste qiie 
L'Espirance et HAmitUy ' 

They were interrupted by Bismarck, who apparently 
feit himself neglected, and sprang on to Esperance's 
shoidder with a remonstrating *mew.' She could not 
help smiling through her tears, and thus the discussion of 
the Dean's letter ended. 

Later in the day Gaspard wrote to accept the offer of a 
home for Esp^rance, and to ask the Dean to fix the time 
of her Coming. 

In reply to this Esp^rance received a letter from 
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Cornelia, naming a day in the following week for her 
arrival. The letter in itself was eertainly not unkind, and 
yet Esperance was thoroughly chilled by it. She sliowed 
it to Gaspard. 

' I did think they would have asked you to take me 
there ; but there is not a single word about you.' 

Gaspard read on in silence, trying to see the good 
points of the letter, but evidently much puzzled. 

* It is eertainly a little cold,' he owned, returning it to 
Esperance ; ' but still she has evidently thought of you, 
and made arrangements. She speaks of meeting you, too, 
at the Station, which is kind.' 

* I shall not like her,' said Esperance, decidedly. * She 
must bo as cold as ice, and as hard as a stone. You try to 
make the best of it, mon ami ; but conf ess, now, that you 
agree with me/ 

' Of course I should have been much happier if they 
had asked me to take you to Rilchester, and if there had 
been a little more warmth in the letter ; but I think you 
are wrong to judge so much from this. The English are 
naturally more cautious and reserved than we are. Perhaps 
she waits to love you tili she knows you.' 

* Then she will never love me, and I shall never love 
her,' said Esperance, passionately. *To be watched and 
scrutiniscd, and to have one's merits and failings weighed 
— ^how unbearable it will be ! ' 

'Nonsense, cherie ; they will love you, they cannot 
help it ; only it is but fair that you should go prepared to 
love them.' 

Esperance agreed to this in theory. She was not quite 
sure how it would be in practicc. 

The week passed very quickly, and all too soon the 
dreaded day arrived. To the very last Esperance hoped 
that something would occur to prevent it. Gaspard would 
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hear of some work, M. Lemercier would f orward an un- 
expected dividend, or something would happen at Ril- 
chester — ^the Dean miglit be ill, or the house burnt 
down! 

But nothing did tappen. In a few hours she was 
Walking with Gaspard to the Station, feeling like one in a 
horrible dream, wbile, in advance, tbe baker's boy was 
wbeeling her boxes on a truck. Perhaps he would turn 
them over, and so miss the train and delay her departure. 
But no ! nothing would go out of its course. Thcy 
arrived in good time, the ticket was taken, the luggage 
labelled. Gaspard chose a carriage for her, and put her 
in Charge of a middle-aged lady ; and then came the 
partmg. 

The English lady was quite startled by such demon- 
stration in a public place, but Esperance did not heed her. 
Just as the train was going o£E Gaspard found voice to 
say,— 

' Courage, chirief it will not be for ever. Promise me 
to hope always, however dark things look.' 

And Esperance promised, trying bravely to check her 
fast-falling tears. 

The whistle shrieked, the train moved slowly off. A 
faltering ^ Au revoir* passed between brother and sister, 
and Esperance was bome swiftly away to the North. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

* Ile fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance. 
This present, thou forsooth wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed I • 

B. BsowNiNa. 

There can be iew people wlio have not at some time in 
their life feit tlie utter misery of loneliness. That day 
Esperance experienced it in all its fulness for the first 
time. True, she liad often been lonely and unhappy 
during the siege, but that bad been but a passing trouble, 
relieved by Gaspard's retum in a few hours ; tbis, in its 
uncertainty, seemed never ending. Theu, too, sbe was so 
aceustomed to be petted and cared for, tbat tbe very feeling 
of self-dependence wbich would bave pleased some natures 
was misery to her ; she was like an ivy plant torn down 
from its strong support, and left trailing on the cold 
earth. 

It was long before she could rouse hcrself from her 
grief ; a dim sense of the duty of self-management hclped 
her, however, after a time, and she sat up with an efPort 
and looked out of the window. The landscape was flat, 
and not very attractive ; a succession of duU-looking 
fields, all wonderfnlly alike, bounded the line, while the 
hedgerows, relieved here and there by a solitary trce, 
looked formal and uninteresting. Instinctively she raised 
her eyes — ^fleecy white clouds were floating in a sky of the 
deepest blue, and as she gazed up into the bright depths 
comfort came to her heavy heart. She remembered that 
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thö same sky was above both London and Rilcbester, and 
feit less lonely. 

One great trouble was spared Esperance — sbe was not 
in the least sby ; the matcvaise honte, which would have 
tormented an English girl in her position, never occurred 
to her, and if her heart boat rather quicker than usual 
when the train arrivcd at Rilehester, and she looked to seo 
if her cousin wero on the platform, it was simply froni 
cxcitement. 

A tall and rather ungainly lady, with classieal features 
and small, short-sighted looking eyes, was scanning the 
Windows of the carriages; Esperance feit instinctively 
that this must be Cornelia, and with a French girl's ready 
Observation took in every detail of her person and attire at 
a glance : dress, alpaca, and very mueh creased ; jaeket, 
meant to be fitting, but too looso in the back, and badly 
cut about the neck ; hat, very unbecoming ; face, clevcr- 
looking, though sarcastic. 

By this time the train had stoppcd, and Esperance, 
who had been carried some way past the tall lady, sprang 
f rom the carriage, and pushed her way back through the 
crowd, revolving in her mind the most polite greeting 
which her English would allow. 

'My cousin? I bcHcve I am not mistakcn ' she 

bcgan. 

Cornelia turned instantly. 

' Oh, here you arc, I was af raid you had not come ! I 
hope you have had a pleasant journcy ?* 

Esperance took the proffered hand, and rcspondcd to 
the formal * How do you do ? ' contrasting thcm with tho 
warmth of the most ordinary meeting in France. 

Cornelia was evidently dctcrmined to lose no time ; 
she made prompt inquiries after the luggage, made 
Esperance identify it, and then led the way to the car- 

G 
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riago. They drove off in silencc, Esperance waitmg for 
her Cousin to bcgin the conversation, Cornelia contem- 
plating tho littlo French girl, and wondoring what her 
f athcr would say to her very foreign appearaneo. 

An cagor exclamation from Esperance broke the ice. 

* The cathedral ! ah, but it is beautiful ! it is raagnifi- 
cent ! What height — what massiveness ! I never dreamt 
that it was so exquisite ! ' 

She had unconseiously relapscd into French. Cornelia 
was surprised and amused at the sudden rhapsody. 

* It is very beautiful, is it not ? ' she replied, with 
much more warmth in her tone. * I am glad you appre- 
ciate such things, for Rilchester is füll of architectural 
beauties/ 

* And is my uncle's house near to the cathedral ? ' 
*Not so near as many other houses. The Close is 

occupied chiefly by tho Canons. See, we are entering it 
now; beyond this is the Yicar's Court, and we pass 
throuffh that to the Doanerv.' 

Esperance glanced curiously at the grey old houses, 
but deciding that they were triste, she turned again to the 
cathedral, feasting her eyes on its bcauty. The grey walls 
of the Vicar's Court soon hid it, however, and Esperance, 
as they drew near thcir dcstination, began to picture in 
her mind the kind of welcome which awaited her. Tier 
Cousins would probably be all waiting in the hall, they 
would hasten forward to embrace her, the Dean would bid 
her welcome, and compliment her on her good looks. This 
had always been her experience when her father took her 
to visit the families of bis friends in Auvergne. 

Her hcart beat high with expcctant hope w^hen tho 
carriage stopped, her preconceived dislike to the Dean 
only adding a zcst to her excitement. The footman rang 
the bell, two solemn strokes of the clapper resulting, 
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wLIch ccliocd long In the quict court. Esperance gavc a 
sliglit shiver, it sounded so likc a death-knell. 

The door was opencd, and Cornelia Icd tho way up tlio 
stcps and into a large, Square hall, dimly lighted f roni 
above. Esperance looked in vain for the Dean, and for 
her Cousins — tliey where nowhere to be seen. 

'Where is Bertha ?' she asked of her conductor ; *I am 
longing to see her/ 

'Bertha! ' said Cornelia, a little surprised at Esperanco*s 
question ; * I don't know, I am sure, perhaps we shall find 
her in the drawing-room. You will have some tea, will 
you not, before you take off your things ? ' 

Tea at such an hour seemed stränge cnough to 
Esperance ; however, she assented, and was taken to a 
large, well-proportioned room, which might have becn very 
handsome had it not been overcrowded witli solid f urni- 
ture. She threaded her way between the tables, and 
chairs, and ottomans, feeling quite oppressed by the all- 
prevailing purple — carpet, curtains, furniture, even the 
wall-paper, were all in a shade of the same colour. In 
the deep window-seat, at the further end of the room, sat 
Mrs. Mortlake and Bertha. They both rose as Cornelia 
and Esperance approached. 

* So the traveller has arrived,' said Christabel, Coming 
forward and kissing Esperance on one check ; * I hope you 
have had a pleasant joumey, dear ? ' 

Esp^rance's heart was warmed by the term of endear- 
ment; she answered the question in the affirmative, 
Tmconsciously telling a story ; then she turned eagerly to 
Bertha, the cousin from whom she hoped great things. 
She was much disappointed, though the cold, unmeaning 
kiss prepared her in some degrce. She looked up 
anxiously — Bertha was pretty, fair-complexioned, and 
blue-eyed, bat her whole aspect was listless and an- 
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intercsted. The glances of tlie two cousins mct for an 
instant — Bertha's indifferent, dreamy, blue eyes, and 
Esperancc's eager, flashing, brown ones, looked full at each 
otlier, then, as if by mutual consent, tliey both tumed 
away without further remark. 

Mrs. Mortlake made Esperance sit down, and poured 
her out a eup of dreadfully streng tea, which reminded her 
forcibly of some of Javotte's tlsanes, and wbile she was 
still trying to drink it witbout betraying her disgust, the 
door opcned and the drcaded Dean entercd. Ile was really 
a beautiful old man, and Esperance could not find it in 
her heart to dislike him ; at the same time she was, for 
once, a little embarrassed — it secmed so stränge to meet 
him thus, to have entered bis house, as it were, by stealth, 
to be actually drinking bis most objectionable tea before he 
had bade her welcome. She went to meet him half timidlv ; 
Cornelia, noticing this, rose too. 

* Father, our cousin has arrived ;' then aside to 
Esperance, * speak loud, he is a little deaf.' 

* Welcome, my dear,' said the Dean, kissing her on her 
forehead. * You have had an agreeable journey, I hope.' 

* Yes, thank you, uncle,' said poor Esperance, fibbing 
for the third time ; would these dreadful people never 
ask her anything eise, she wondered. 

* You are welcome, niy dcar,' repeated the Dean, still 
holding her band in bis, and shaking it gently, * welcome 
for your mother's sake. I lovcd your mother dearly, 
though she actcd against my wishes once, but I loved her 
in spite of that/ 

* I should hope so,' thought Esperance, colouring, and 
trying to disengage her band ; but her uncle still hold it. 

* Let me look at you, my dcar/ he said, drawing her 
to the window and scanning her features, while Esperance 
took the opportunity to study bis face. 
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* Ah ! I had hoped you would be like poor Amy, but 
there is no resemblance — too forcign, too foreign ! ' And 
the Dean sighed deeply. * The imago of her father — ^a 
regulär De Mabillon — so terribly French ! ' 

Poor Esp^ranee flushed angrily ; this last sentenee was 
doubtless intended as a soliloquy, but it could not fail to 
hurt her. She had not recovered herseif when the Dean, 
relapsing into his ordinary tone, said, ' And so your father 
was killed in the siege of Paris ? ' 

He did not mean it unkindly, but he was a sclf- 
engrossed man, and often quite unintentionally inflieted 
pain on others ; the remark was too sudden and unex- 
pected, however. Esperanee could not bear to speak of 
her father after that unlucky sentenee, ' terribly French/ 
The reference to his death had brought back all her sad 
recoUections of the 30th November, and such yeaming 
for his presence that, do what she would, she could not 
rcstrain her tears. She faltered out something inarticu- 
late, and then turned appealingly to Cornelia. 

* You would like to come to your room, would you not? 
I will show you the way.' 

Esperanee gladly foUowed, making no secret of her 
tears as her cousin led her through the hall once morc, 
and up a dark oak staircase. 

All the sympathy which Cornelia showed was in the 
remark, ' Do not mind. I don't suppose my father noticed 
you were crying,' which, however much it might have 
comfortcd an English girl, was not the slightest consola- 
tion to Esperanee. 

She took her to her room, and left her with injunctions 
to be ready for dinner in an hour ; and Esperanee threw 
herseif upon the bed, calling despairingly to her father, 
and crying tili she could cry no longer. 

When she was thoroughly exhausted, she dried her 
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eycs, and thougli by no means comforted, put her grief 
aside, and began to survey her new room. It was large 
and bare, with curious old beams supporting the ceiling, 
wbieli was so low that she feit quite oppressed by its near- 
ness ; an ngly Kidderminster carpet also offended her 
eycs, and she would greatly have preferred the uneven, 
red, brick floor of her room at Mabillon to the hideous 
combination of red, white, and yellow which Mrs. Mortlako 
had selected. 

Wearied with her short view of her commonplaee sur- 
roundings, she rose and went to the window, hungering 
for something fresh or beautiful. Once more an eager 
exelamation escaped her as she gazed again on the grand 
old cathedral ; each buttress and canopied niche, eaeh 
beautifuUy-proportloned window, was a new delight, while 
greater distance only lent fresh beauty to the glorious 
tower. 

The chiming of the clock recalled her to her present 
misery. It was certainly tirae to dress for dinner. She 
hated the thought of cncountering again her most dis- 
appointing relations, and now that the first excitcnient of 
her arrival was ovcr, began to feel vcry tircd and ill, quite 
unequal to the effort of English speaking. 

For the dinner she was unprcpared, and thcrcfore 
dreadcd nothing ; but her heart sank whcn, the gong 
having sounded, and the solemn procession from drawing- 
room to dining-room taken place, she found herseif in a 
hot, gas-lit room, with all the Windows curtaincd, and the 
beautiful sunset light shut out. 

Mrs. IMortlake explaincd that her father disliked 
dining by daylight; and Esperance, thougli she could 
scarcely brcathe, tried to endure it. 

She was so unaccustomed to formal meals, and had for 
the last year lived in such extreme frugallty, that \he long. 
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eubstaiitial dinner was a real penance to her. Conversation 
did not flow, and had it not been for the sHght amusement 
wliich slie managed to derive f rom tlie awkward waiting 
of the footman, and from the many peculiarities of her 
Cousins, she wonld have been both dull and unhappy. As 
it was she managed to strangle her yawns tili at last the 
ordeal was over, and the ladies returned to the purer 
atmosphere of the drawing-room. 

Bertha at onee took up a book and retired behind it for 
the evening. Mrs. Mortlake and Cornelia devoted them- 
selves to a complete examination of Esp^rance. Their 
questions were not a little embarrassing, and Mrs. Mort- 
lake's in particular were framed in such an uncoinfortablo 
way, that in spite of Esp^rance's readiness to talk, she 
found it almost impossible to edge in a word. 

For at least half-an-hour such a catechism as the 
following was carried on: — 

* And your brother's name is ?* 

* He is called Gaspard, my ^ 

^HowoldisheP' 
'Heisjusttwenty-two.' 

* And you are P ' 

' I am sixteen, this .' 

* Then you came to London in P' 

* In March.' 

* And the siege of Paris was over on ?' 

* On the 29th January, my cousin/ 

By the time Mrs. Mortlake had exhausted her material 
for questions, Esperance was thoroughly exasperated, and 
her preference for Christabel was quickly put to flight. 
She turned with a f eeling of relief to Cornelia, but her first 
question, though leaving ample scope for a prolonged 
answer, was quite as embarrassing in its way. 

* How has your education been carried on ? * 
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Esp^rance was puzzled, indeed, to answcr tWs. 

^Since tho war I have done scarcely anythiag/ slie 
faltered, by no means reassured by Comelia's evident 
surprise. * It was impossible, indeed, to study at such a 
time/ 

' " "WTiere tbere's a will there's a way," * said Cornelia, 
drily. * It was a most fatal mistake to allow yoii to be 
idle at that age, no amount of after work can compensate 
f or that lost year. Who was your teacber ? ' 

' My father taugbt me everytbing,' replicd Esperancc, 
Casting down ber eyes to bide tbe startin g tears, ' except 
tbat wben we were at Mabillon I wcnt to tbe eonvent evcry 
aftemoon for lessons in music and ncedlework/ 

* And you bave really dono notbing sinee tbe war ? * 
asked Cornelia, in sueb a borrified tone tbat Esperance 
could not belp smiling to berself , tbougb at Ibe same time 
sbe racked ber brains for an ans wer. 

* Gaspard and I used to study wben we camc to 
London,' sbe said, at last. * I read several Englisb books.' 

* Tbat was very wise, I am glad to bear tbat. Wbat 
class of book ? ' 

* I began witb Fox*s Book of Marff/rs,^ said Esperance, 
innocently; *it was very good, but a little triste, and tben 
I read The Fairchild Family , wbicb I found very amusing.* 

' You could bardly bave selectcd two more useless 
books. Could you not see at tbe time bow narrow and 
antiquated tbey were ? ' said Cornelia, witb contempt. 

Poor Esperance was sadly disconcerted. Sbe baJ 
counted a good deal on tbis Englisb rcading, and it was 
bard to bave wadcd tbrougb two long volumcs, and tben 
to find tbat sbe bad only wasted ber time. Moreover, to 
add to ber discomfort, sbe bad not tbe least idea what tbe 
words * narrow ' and * antiquated ' meant. Sbe framed a 
reply, bowever, dexterously. 
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* They were the only books I could obtain, and I am 
afraid I was too Ignorant to see their— faults. I hope yoii 
will be so kind as to advise me now, and then I shall 
make no inore mistakes/ 

Cornelia promised her assistance in everything con- 
nected witb literature, but there was no graciousness in 
her manner, and Esperance's warm tbanks seemed almost 
to annoy her. 

It was a relief whcn the Dean retumed, for it put 
a stop to the long string of questions, and though his 
advent was quickly foUowed by a second edition of 
streng tea, Esperance endured it with equanimity, so 
thankfnl was she for any interruption. An evening of 
desultory conversation followed, and at ten the household 
assembled for family prayers, and then dispersed for 
the night. 

Esperance was not sorry to find herseif in her own 
room, though its loneliness was more than ever noticeable, 
and its vastness decidedly nnpleasant. She walked round 
it with some misgivings, making her candle shine into all 
the dark corners. No ghosts were found, but as she set 
down the candle on the central table, her eye caught the 
shadow, apparently, of a large head on the opposite wall. 
She was startled, but the next minute discovered that it 
was only caused by a large glass of wall-flowers, which 
ßomeone had placed on her table since dinner. This was 
a piece of real kindness — the first gleam of comfort she 
had had since her arrival. True, her adoption in itself was 
a kindness, but the coldness of her cousins in a great 
measure spoilt it, and though she was, to a certain extent, 
grateful for her maintenance, it was with a gratitude 
altosrether diflferent to that which she feit for the un- 
expected gift of flowers. 

She was just about to put out her Hght, when there 
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came a knock at her door, and a middle-aged servant 
entered to ask if slie could be of any uso. 

Esperance rightly conjectured that this must be the 
nurse, and fancying ßome likeness to poor Javotte in her 
manner feit greatly drawn to her. 

* I have finished unpacking my box, thank you/ she 
replied. ' Can you teil me who brought me these beautif ul 
(jiroflecs jaunes ?' 

* The wall-flowers, miss ? I am glad you like them. 
I thought they would be kind of Company for you/ 

* IIow good of you to bring them ! yes, indeed, I like 
them so n^uch, they remind me of our old garden in 
France, they grew so beautifully on the ruins/ 

'Indeed, miss, I didn't know such things grew in 
foreign parts. However, I hope that will make you feel 
more at home like. Shall I take vour candle, miss?' 

* Yes, jplease,' said Esperance, laying down her head 
on the pillow — then, as a sudden rush of home-sickness 
seized her, ' And please kiss me, nurse, for I am so lonely, 
and you remind me of our dear old Javotte.' 

The nurse kissed her respectfully, arranged the bed- 
clothes with a gentle band, and left the room ; and 
Esperance, though she cried herseif to sleep, was com- 
forted to know that she had at Icast one friend in tho 
Deancry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• From each carved nook and fretted bend 
Gornice and gallery seem to send 
Tones that "with seraph hymns might blend. 

Within these walls each fluttering guest 

Is gently lur'd to one safe nest — 

Without, *tis moaning and uurest. ^ 

Mrs. Mortlake lingered for some time in l^er sister's 
room, discussing the events of the day, and arranging for 
the morrow. 

*And what do you think of Esp^rance?' she askcd at 
length, more to continue the conversation than because 
she cared to know Cornelia's opinion. 

* It is too ßoon for nie to say, yet/ replied Cornelia, 
gravely. 

* Ah ! you are always so cautious ! ' said Mrs. Mortlake, 
laughingly. ' Now, though I do not pretend to have half 
your Penetration, and have not a single theory to go by, 
yet I flatter myself I can read that character already/ 

' Well ?' asked Cornelia, a little scomfully. 

* To bcgin with, then, she is as proud as Lueif er, and 
has evidently been made a great deal of ; who ever saw an 
English girl of sixteen so easy and self-possessed, why she 
might have been twenty ! ' 

' And that is all you have discovered about her? Well, 
I eertainly have not done mueh more myself, exeepting 
that I notieed her hands were psychieal, which is a sign 
of an imaginative mind. Fortunately our father seems 
pleased with her/ 

* You think so P' said Mrs. Mortlake, doubtingly. *I 
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cannot say I agree with you, he was so evidently disap- 
pointed witli her appearanee when he first saw her/ 

' First impressions go for very little/ said Cornelia, ' it 
w ill be serious, indeed, if my father does not take to her, 
since we have her now " for better, for worse." ' 

* She is French to a degree,' said Mrs. llortlako, ' and 
not even pretty, did you think so ? ' 

' Really I am the last person to give an opinion on such 
points, Christabel. As far as I saw, I should say that 
Esp^rance's features were good, but that at present she is 
much too thin and ill to be prettj\ But do let us dismiss 
the subject — good-night/ 

* Good-night,' replied Mrs. Mortlakc, taking up her 
candle to go ; * but most assuredly she is not pretty.' 

Cornelia's grave lips relaxed into a smile, as the door 
closed upon her sister. 

* So that is it ! jealousy for poor little Bella is already 
beginning ! Oh, Christabel, how little changed you are 
f rom the days when a ball was no pleasure if you were not 
the belle of the night — when you preferred being queen of 
the duUest party at Rilchester, to being seeond elsewhere. 
Luckily, however, there are so manj'' years between 
Esperance and Bella, that their interests are not likely to 
clash, but I forosee that Christabel will make that child's 
life a bürden to her. What an aceount she gave of her 
cducation ! it is absolutely dreadf ul ! I must really devote 
some of ray time to her, though I can ill afford it.' 

And with a sense of fresh work to be fitted into the 
day, Cornelia roused hersclf from her rcverie, lighted her 
reading lamp, and opening a ponderous volume was soon 
lost to the World around her. 

Esperance came downstairs the next morning in good 
spirits, and ready to look at everything in the best light. 
Before leaving her room she had fastcned one of the wall 
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flowers in her dress, and had caught herseif singing the 

refrain of a game, which she used to play with the convent 

pupils. 

* Que tu as de belles filles 

Girofl6e girofla I * 

Her sprlghüiness, however, soon vanishcd, for in the 
hot, oppressive dinmg-room, she found to her dismay tbat 
a substantial meal awaited her. To sit down at eight 
o'clock to a regulär dijeüner ä la fourchettOy was an almost 
unbearable infliclion to her; she resolved to take only her 
eustomary cup of coflfee and roll, but found the coffee so 
execrable, that it was an impossibility ; moreover, Mrs. 
Mortlake was so evidently ofEended at her numerous 
refusals, that she foreed herseif to take what she would 
much rather have been without. 

The garden looked temptingly cool and shady, and 
after breakfast was ovcr Esperance asked leave to go out. 
Cornelia reeeived her proposal with some surprise. 

* Oh, certainly, if you wish to do so, but there is nothing 
worth seeing in our garden, and besides, it is almost tirae 
for Service.' 

* Service at the Cathedral ? I am so longing to see 
the interior.' 

' You will have plenty of opportunities then, for we 
always attend both morning and evening Service; be 
careful to be ready five minutes beforc the hour, as my 
fathcr is very particular as to punctuality.' 

And Cornelia movcd away, leaving Esperance chilled 
and repulsed, though she could not have explained why. 

She was still looking out of the window, rather sadly, 
whcn AFrs. Mortlake returncd, leading by the hand a fair- 
haired little girl of about six years of age, who would have 
been exceedingly pretty, had not her mouth been spoilt by 
constant pouting. 
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* Run and kiss your new cousin, Bella/ said Mrs, 
Mortlake. ' Go at once, there's a good child.' 

But Bella drew back with an obstinate, * Sha'n't! * 

Espeiance, wbo was very fond of cbildren, began to 
coax her, and would soon bave won her over, bat Mrs. 
Mortlake interfered in an aggrieved tone. 

'Excuso me, Esp^rance, but I must rcally bave the 
management of my own child. Leave her to me/ 

Then as Esp^ranee moved to the other side of the room, 
with heightened colour, she tumed again to the child. 
* Now, Bella, do as mamma teils you and you shall have 
-— a piece of sugar.' 

Esperance would much rather have been without 
the bribed kiss, but after Mrs. Mortlake's very pointed 
remark she could not venture to say so ; Bella hcsitated 
for a minute, advanced a stop or two, then turned once 
more. 

* A large piece, mamma ? * 

* Yes, my darling, a large piece.' 

Bella hesitated no longer, and Esperance, much amused, 
met her half way and kissed her — unluckily on botli 
checks. 

Bella ran back to her mother triumphantly. 

*Two lumps of sugar, mamma, two big lumps, she 
kisscd me twice ! ' 

Esperance laughed mcrrily, but Mrs. Mortlake, vexed 
at the foolishness of her own bribc, lookcd annoyed. 

'Nonsense, child, I said one piece.' Then, as Bella 
began to cry loudly, * Ah, I knew that would come of it ; 
it just shows you, Esperance, how careful you ought to be 
with children, and Bella is so very sensitive. Besides, 
how could you expect her to under stand your French 
ways ? I'U not have them introduccd here, so pleas« re- 
member.' 
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Esperance was too surprlscd and indignant to attempt 
any vindication. 

*A thousand ' slie would have said 'Pardons/ 

but the words stuck in her throat ; she hastily substitutod 
*a thousand regrets/ and Icft the room, while Mrs. 
Mortlake began to bargain witli her child as to the 
amount of sugar she should have, if she would only stop 
crying. 

Though Esperance would of ten laugh in af ter days at 
the recoUection of her absurd introduction to Bella, at 
the time she was considerably ruffled by it ; it was the 
first time in her life that she had suffered from injustice 
— ^it was hard to be falsely blamed, and Mrs. Mortlake's 
slighting mention of her *French ways' had wounded her 
deeply. 

It was with a very heavy hcart that at the appointed 
time she joined Cornelia and Bertha, and walked with 
them to the Cathedral. But comfort came to her as 
she entered and gazed around with wonder and awe. 
"NVhcther from the beauty of the sight, or from the 
vastness and strength of all about her, or from a certain 
resemblance to Notre Dame de Paris, she did not know, 
but somehow she was stilled, her heart no longer throbbed 
indignantly, and for the first time she feit at home at 
Rilchester. 

They walked much faster than she would have likcd 
down the choir aisle, and she had only time for a brief 
glance at the nave, with its glorious vista of arch and 
pillar, before they passed through the screen gate, and 
were ushered by a prim-looking verger into the Deanery 
pew. The service seemed to her dull and dreary in the 
extreme, and though the choir was fairly good, she soon 
weÄried of the complicated Anglican chants and lengthy 
canticlcs, in which no one attempted to join. There was 
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sometUDg depressing, too^ in tlie smaUness of tKe eongre* 
gation^ which certainly could not have numbered more 
than a dozen^ and in the half-incompreliensible foreign 
prayers. Esp^ranco was sadly troubled witli wandering 
thoughts, so that she was relieved when tLo hour was 
ended, and she was free onco more to devote all her eyes 
to tlie beauty aronnd. 

Cornelia, however, allowed no lingering, and ibey had 
scarcely lef t tbe Catbedral before sbe began in her clear, 
autboritative way, * As soon as we are at bome will you 
come to me in my room, and I will see wbat studies you 
had better take up. We must lose no more time/ 

Esp^rance knew sbe ougbt to bave been much moro 
grateful, but tbere was sometbing in Comelia's cold 
kindness wbicb grated on her, and undoubtedly there 
was in her tone an implied ref erence to the time which 
had already been so f oolishly wasted. 

It was with some difficulty that she said, * Indeed, you 
are very good to think of helping me, my cousin, I know 
I am yery ignorant/ 

* If you will take pains, it will be a pleasure to me to 
help you,' replied Cornelia, with much more warmth. 
* And I am going to give you one correction already. Do 
not always address me as "my cousin," it is quito un- 
nccessary in English.' 

'Indeed! I had no idea of that; in France it would be 
thought rudc almost, not to do it. But a thousand thanks 
for telling me.' 

The hour spent in Cornelia's room was not altogethcr 
a pleasant one. A brief examination brought to light 
what seemed to Cornelia almost unparalleled ignorance, 
and she was really in despair over such an unpromising 
pupil. Esperance, unaccustomed to examination of any 
kind, and understanding English very imperfectly, was 
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of course at a grcat disadvantago, and thougli now and thon 
slie would givc a quick, intelligent answer, ehe was 
gcncrally eithcr puzzled completelj^, or frightened by her 
cousin's peremptory manner into absurd inistakes. 

Cornelia, seein g tliat this was raere wastc of time, 
began a lesson on pbysical geograpby, but tliis was not 
mucb more successful. Though exceedingly clever, shc 
was not a good teacher ; sbc could neither understand nof 
sympathise with thc difficulties of a less talented mind, 
and even painstaking slowness made her impaticnt and 
sarcastic. 

Esperance was really unhappy — awarc that she had 
answered badly, and vexed that she had not donc moro 
justice to her father's teaching. She was certain, too, 
that had thc circumstances been different she could have 
done much better, and a consciousness that CorneEa did 
not understand her, added to her wretchedness. 

But this last thought reminded her of one of Gaspard's 
picces of ad vice — 'Whatever happens don't let yourself 
become a ^^fcmme incomjyrise,'' ' and taking courage, she 
began, * You will think me shockingly Ignorant, Cornelia, 
but really, it is partly my ignorance of English that makes 
me so stupid ; you must not thinli I havo never been 
taught these things/ 

*The fruits of good teacliingare seen in the impression 
left on the memory,' said Cornelia, calmly. 

Esperance flushed angrily. 

* No, no, that cannot be, I am sure it cannot ; if the 
raemory is bad, the best teaching may be thrown away 
to it.' 

* On it,' corrected Cornelia, in the same impassivo 
tone ; * but do not excite yourself so much, I surely 
may hold different views without rousing all this indig- 
nation.' 

H 
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' It is not your views — I do not care for your viows/ 
replied Esp^rance, her voice rising ; * it is your — ^yoiir 
slights to my fatlier, to tho education he has given me, 
that make me angry. You do not know, you can nevcr 
know, how good, how wise, how noble he was/ 

'Pcrhaps not/ rcpKed Cornelia. 'But if I were to 
judge of him by what his daughtcr is at present, what 
should I ' 

Esperance burst into tears. 

* You are cruel — cruel ! to spcak so of him — now that 
— ah, papa ! papa ! why did I not die, too P — shells falling 
all day long — and not one would come where it would 
havc becn welcomed ! ' 

She was leaning down on the table, her face hidden. 
Would Cornelia ncver spcak, she wondercd — woidd no 
Word of sympathy pass those grave lips? 

But still the silence was only broken by her own eobs, 
and looking up, at last, she f ound herseif alonc. 

She was so dismayed, so astonishcd, that she could not 
cry, even though such a desertion secmed to her most 
cruel ; — she sat looking at Cornclia's vacant chair, and at 
the map of mountains and rivcrs on the table, soakcd 
through and through with her own tcars. 

Whcn Cornelia rcturncd, she was quitc calm, liowevcr, 
her tears wcre spcnt, and to her cousin's scorn and 
surprisc, she was busily cngaged in tracing the wet tcar- 
marks on the map to the sanie length as the various 
i'Ivers. 

' T tliink you do not require the quiet of my study for 
such an intcUcctual cmploymcnt,' said Cornelia, ' and as 
our lesson is over, yc;'ii may go/ 

Esperance could not hclp smiling at Corncliu's 
sarca^ni. 

* It was vcry foolish, was it not P I hope it has not 
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hurt tlio map/ slie sald, with a little laugt; 'adieu, then, 
and many thanks for your lesson/ 

Cornelia was mute with astonishment. She had left 
the room, quite out of patience with Esp^rance's tears, 
and resolved to read her a lecture on her demonstrativeness 
when she retumed — ^but her plans had been frustrated, 
the good-humoured reply to her stinging speech, and tho 
little ringing laugh, were even more aggravating than the 
sudden burst of passion, and for onee in her lifo she feit 
thoroughly nonplussed. This little French girl was, in- 
deed, a puzzle to her, but on the whole she was not alto- 
gether displeased with her for being out of the common, 
and as a new study of character she intercsted her. 

Esp^rance, meanwhile, went downstairs, amused and a 
little triumphant at Cornelia's evident surprise ; the con- 
sciousness of having averted a *seene' or a lecture wajs 
exhilarating, and she was quite convinced from Cornclia's 
manner that something of the kind had been intended. 

But her joy was short lived, for in the dining-room 
she foimd Mrs. Mortlake and Bella, eagerly looking at the 
last Illustrated London News, which was füll of the horrors 
of the Commune. 

* Oh, mamma, what are they doing to that woman ? ' 
asked Bella. 

* Shooting her, darling, she has been spreading petro- 
leum, wicked creature. And thcrc, you sce, are somo 
houscs, all falling down, in the Ruc de ßivoli ; the silly 
people are destroying their own city. And look ! therc they 
are shooting the insurgents in the Luxembourg Gardens.' 

The familiär names, and the cruel want of consider- 
ation in speaking thus before her, were too much for 
Esperance's powers of endurance ; again her tears broko 
forth, and not attempting a sccond argument, she hurriedly 
left the room. 
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13ut wliero could sho go ? To return to Cornelia 
would be to rcccive a double scolding, and she longed too 
niucli for sjTnpathy to care to seek her own room — sho 
would, at any rate, try to find Bertha before slio resortcd 
to it. 

Bertha was sltting In the great drawlng-room writing 
lotters, she looked very unapproachable, but Esperanco 
was too miserable to hesitate. 

* Oh, Bertha ! ' she exclaimed, ' I am so unhappy, do 
have pity on me. Cornelia will not have mc in her study, 
and Christabel will talk about the Commune, and I can't 
bear it, indced I can't/ 

* But what can I do for you ? ' said Bertha, gravely, 
but not unkindly. ^ Of course you may sit here, if that is 
what you want/ 

* Yes, I want that too ; but, Bertha, if you could only 
love me a little — I can't live without love/ 

* I thought so once,' replied Bertha, with a half smile ; 
* but I find I can manage without it now/ Then, as 
Esperance looked astonished, 'I am spcaking, of course, 
of onc's ideal of real love, not of tlie ordinary sort of 
tolcrance that relationship brings.' 

* I don't know what you mcan,' said Esperanco, half 
f rightencd. * With us, relationship brouglit all tliat was 
true, and streng, and bcautiful in love. Does it not to 
every one ? do you not rcally love yoiir sistcrs ? ' 

* If we were not sisters we should probably hate each 
other,' replied Bertha; 'ncvcrwere thcre three Icss con- 
gcnial pcople, I should say ; but being rehtted, of course, 
we have to tolerate, or if you like '* love " each othor 
Now you understand what I mean about existing without 
love.' 

Esperance looked aghast. 

* It raust be very dreadful,' she said, with a shiver. 
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' One grows accustomed to it in timo/ repHed Bertha. 
It will soon cease to trouble you/ 

* No, that I can never believo ! and until I havo comc 
to that State, you will love me a little, will you not ? ' and 
Esperance looked up so coaxingly, tliat Bertha was fairly 
conquercd. 

* I will try/ she Jsaid with more energy than usual. 
* Only I am so unpractised that you must not expect much 
from me — ^I can't be demonstrative.* 

'Never mind, I will do all the demonstration/ said 
Esperance, laughing, and giving Bertha what seemed to 
her an overwhelming embrace. * There ! now I am 
happy. And you will really do a little more than tolerate 
meP' 

* You are the strängest child I ever saw,' said Bertha, 
but as if she did not mind the strangeness. ' Yes, I will 
try ; but you have come to a most imlikely quarter for 
love/ 

Esperance was, however, quite satisfied, and, moreover, 
ehe had solved the mystery of Bertha's nonchalant manner 
and dreamy indifference. If she neither loved nor was 
loved, what eise could be expected? Here was an interest 
already at the Deanery ; she would mako it her special 
object to give Bertha pleasure. 

Her letter to Gaspard that day was almost cheerf ul, 
and though she could not avoid telling him what she 
thought of Mrs. Mortlake and Cornelia, she dwelt so 
much more on Bertha's kindness, and the beauty of the 
Cathedral, and gave such amusing descriptions of the 
English manners and customs, that Gaspard was relieved 
from his anxiety about her, and much cheered in bis 
loneliness. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

* Earth is sick 
And Hcaven is weary of the hollow worda 
Wbich States and kingdoms utter when thcy talk 
Of truth and justice. Turn to private life 
And social neighbourhood : look we to oursclves. 
A light of duty shines on every day 
For all ; and yet bow few are warmed or cbeered ! ' 

The Excursion, 

RiLCHESTER was a picturesquo old town, with narrow, 
irregulär streets, gabled houses, curious old courts, and 
ancient gateways. A pcaccful — not to say slccpy — air 
pervaded thc whole place ; evon in the principal street 
there was little traffic, and the few pedestrians walkcd 
quietly and leisurely along, as if hurry and bustle were a 
thing unknown to thcm. 

The population was not very grcat, and had of lata 
years decreased, so that although there was little actual 
poverty in the place, certain parts of the town had a most 
depressing aspect, the old houses having fallen out of 
repair, and the owners not caring to lay out money on 
them. 

These deserted quarters, however, were some way f rom 
the Cathedral, and rarely, if ever, obtruded thcmsclves 
uj)on the notico of the more wealthy Citizens. 

Proximity to the Cathedral being a mark of Station, 
houses in the Close were cagerly sought aftcr, and though 
they were mostly very old, druughty, and ill-built, some 
people had been laiown to leave much more comfor table 
dwellings for thcir sako. There were certainly, however, 
the advantages of a fine view of the Cathedral, and an 
open, healthy Situation, not to mention one of the great 
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attractions to the inhabitaiits of Rilchester — a first-rate 
view of your neighbours' houses, and the best possible 
Chance of knowing all they diA 

For,like all smaU towns, Rilchester derived its pleasure, 
its störe of anecdotes, its daily conversation, from gossip ; 
and as tliere was but little amusement of a higher kind 
in the place, and a dearth of work, or, more truly, a 
sleepiness in the atmosphere, which tended to destroy the 
faculty for work, there was some excuse for this. 

The arrival of a visitor at the Deanery was sufficient 
to set all the tongues in the place going, and when it 
gradually became known that the Dean had adopted his 
niece, and that she would thenceforth live at Eilchester, 
Esp^rance became quite a ' nine days' wonder/ 

Had she only come to the place earlier in the year, when 
everyone was füll of compassion for the whole French 
nation, she would have met with a much warmer welcome ; 
but the horrors of the Commune had quite altered this 
feeling, and to be of French birth was the reverse of a 
recommendation. 

Her appearance was criticised severely, and stränge 
stories were set afloat as to her history ; one old lady — 
well known as the greatest gossip in the Close — ^had told 
her friend that the Dean had been seen to flush quite 
angrily, when some one had made inquiries after M. de 
Mabillon — ^she feared he had been a most notorious 
character — the Dean had feit his sister's marriage most 
acutely, she knew this as a fact. 

From this beginning arose a wild story exaggerated 
still more at each repetition, in which it was stated that 
Esp^rance's father had ended a most iniquitous Hfe by 
attempting to betray his country to the Prussians, and had 
in consequence been shot, while her brother had assisted 
in the murder of Clement Thomas, ajid had subsequcntly 
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becn killecl as a Communiatic insurgent. Wlien it trans- 
pircd that ho was alivo and well in London, a marvellous 
cscape was first supposed, and afterwards added to tho 
Story as a fact. 

Of course tlie subjoct was avoided both with the Collin- 
sons and with Esperance herself, so that it was long 
before tho truth was really known. Esperance, in con- 
sequence, thought the Rilchcster people hard-hearted and 
unsympathising. It would have been a relief to her to 
talk soraetimes of her father, and of their troubles in the 
siege, but no one opened the subjeet, and if she ever 
alluded to it, they changed the conversation at once, in 
reality from kindheartedness and a wish to spare her, but 
with what seemed of course, to her, an utter want of interest. 

Those first few months tried her severely. She was 
very lonely, anxious about Gaspard, and out of hannony 
with her surroundings. Cornelia was cold and sarcastic, 
and her time for study was a real trial. Mrs. Mortlake 
was unjust and irritating ; Bella, cross and spoilt ; Bertha, 
disappointing and rescrvcd. This, at Icast, was Esperance's 
vicw of the family. She had yet to learn that — 

* 'Tis WC, not they, who are in fault, 
When others seem so wrong.' 

Of course her gricvanccs wcrc not whoUy imaginary, but 
she magnified theni greatly, and would not sec the good 
points which counterbalanced the failings. 

Her letters to Gaspard, which had at first becn brave 
and chcerf ul, were now cither in a strain of forced merri- 
ment, or with an undertone of bitterness which was very 
foreign to her nature. She nevcr complained, it is true, 
but she indulged herself more and more in little sarcasms 
at the cxpense of her cousins or their f riends, and Gaspard 
grcw seriously uneasy about her. 
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He wrote to her at last, with a very gentle reinon- 
etrance, and entreatlng her to teil him if shc were really 
imhappy, but tho reply was far f rom satisf actory, and only 
made him still more anxious. It ran as f ollows : — 

* The ßeaneri/, Eilchcster, 12th Sejjtemher, 1871. 

' My dear Gaspard, — A thousand thanks for your wel- 
come letter, and for the scolding you give me, only I can 
hardly call it by such a name, since I am accustomed höre 
to a much more severe fault-finding. So you really think 
I am growing sarcastic ! "Well, I am hardly surprlscd, for 
I am a great deal with Cornelia, and she is just one great 
piece of sarcasm — I suppose it is inf ectious. Nothing in 
particular has happened since I wrote. Bertha is still away 
and the hou^e is very dull, the most enlivening thing being 
one of Bella's screaming fits, which are like a kind of inter- 
mittent fever, and come every other day. In betwcen she 
is what Christabel calls " good," really petted and spoiled ! 
She is indecd an enfant tcrrihle, I forgot to say that I have 
had my first experience of an English dinner-party. I wish 
you could have seen it, it was most amusing ; that is to say 
the evening was, for I did not dine, thus escaping an in- 
fliction of two hours. The ladies come to the drawing-room 
about nine, or perhaps later, looking very sleepy and borcd, 
and then they sit trying to talk for about half-an-hour, a 
footman bringing in first coffee, and then tea, to prevent 
them from quite going to sleep I I must teil you that they 
are all dressed to match, the married ladies chiefly in greys, 
mauves, and violets, and the young ladies in limp white 
muslin. I suppose it is the way English people put on their 
clothes, but they always look as if they had been out in one 
of their fogs. Later in the evening the gentlemen straggle 
into the room, as if they didn't much want to come ; they 
all look very black and sombre, the old gentlemen wearing 
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great white ties, and the yoimger ones stiff-looking collars, 
and no dress clothes at all, f or they are all clergymen, there 
ßeems scarcely a layman in the place. They stand all 
together in a group, like so many rooks, though it is not 
thought improper in England for them to speak to the 
ladies, and perhaps two or three do venture into the circle 
by-and-by. I noticed the other night that there was quite 
a little manoeuvre to secure a vaeant chair. Englishmen 
seem so much happier when they are sitting down, they 
never seem to know what to do with their hands and f eet, 
otherwise. Altogether it was very dull and stiff, but per- 
haps I have Seen a bad specimen ; people never could endure 
many such parties, surely, they would die of enniti, Why 
do you ask point blank ii I am happy ? It was inconsider- 
ate of you. Of course I am not, and cannot be away f rom 
you. As to the Cathedral, it is marvellously beautif ul, but 
the long daily Services do not agree with me ; perhaps it 
is being quite unaccustomed to such things, or perhaps the 
foreign prayers, or it may be what Mrs. Mortlake would 
call my " f rivolous French mind," but ccrtainly they are at 
prcsent a penance. 

' No one herc has a good word to say for a Frenchman 
— they seem to think we are all Communists, and forget 
that the martyrs, Monseigncur Darboy, the Abbe Deguerry, 
Pere du Coudray , and many others, were also French. It is 
very hard to bear. I suppose, however, the troubles are 
ncarly ovcr now ? Ilavc you hcard latcly from M. Lcmcr- 
cier ? I hope he has not been arrested, poor man. IIow 
wondcrf uUy in earnest he was that morning we Icf t Paris. 
Writo to mo soon, for I live on 3'our letters. 

' With my compHmcnts to Bismarck, 

^ Je t'cnihrassc de tont cccur, 

' EsrKRANCE BlEX-AlMiilE DE MaBILLON.' 
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In rcply to tliis letter Gaspard sent a little Frencli 
edition of the English Church Services, and she was so 
mucli touched by his anxiety f or her, and so really anxious 
to do right, that she tried very hard to attend bettcr. 

One brigbt, sunny moming, about the end of September, 
Esperance, after a greater efPort than usual to listen to the 
Psalms, had taken her place in the uncomfortable oaken 
stall, which was her usual seat, and had opened her French 
Bible in order to foUow the reading of the first lesson, 
when a sound of voices in the choir aisle roused her 
curiosity. The Speakers were evidently close behind her, 
for she could distinctly hcar even the low-toned con- 
versation. 

* No painting allowed in Service time, sir.' 

* What, not out here ? How can I possibly disturb the 
Service ? ' replied the second voice. 

* Can't teil, sir,' answered the first ; * but *tis against 
rules ; you must move at once/ 

* But I teil you, my good fellow, this is my Service, just 
as mueh as it's yours to wear a black gown and carry that 
poker ; besides, the light is perfect now/ 

The reply was inaudible, but was foUowed by a crash, 
as of something falling heavily on the stone floor. 

An unguarded exclamation of wrath, made itself heard 
so distinctly in the choir, that the reading of the lesson 
was for a moment suspended, and the two vergers, 
seizing their silver-headed staves, hastcned to quiet the 
disturbance. 

Esperance listened with hushed breath, really quite 
trembling for the victim. She heard a great many 
repetitions of * hush,' then the eager voice rising again, 
' I was doing no härm here.' 

Another admonitory * hush ' f ollowed by a whispercd 
altercation, theu that voice once more. 
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' Well, since I mayn't paint, I will come in/ 

The footsteps drew nearer; Esp^ranee, and indeed 
evcrybody looked curlously towards the door — with a 
stately, measured step, the two vergers returncd, their 
ßtaves triumphantly raised in air, and behind them 
walked the culprit, a yonng man of two or three and 
twenty, tall and handsome, his fair complexion a little 
flushed by the dispute, his lips gravely compressed, but an 
irrepressible sparkle of amusement in his keen, blue eyes. 

He was solemnly condueted to a scat, and aftcr ono 
rapid glance around, Esp^rance was relieved to see that 
he behaved with perfeet reverence, joining in the Te Deum 
in a way which set an example to the silent congregation, 
and durin g the reading of the second lesson, scarcely 
stirring, but gazing at the reredos and the grand east 
window, through which the sunshine was Streaming, shed- 
ding an exquisite radiance on all around. 

At the close of the Service, Mrs. Mortlake made all 
speed to go out, but not before the stranger had already 
left the choir. Whispering an explanation to Cornelia, 
ßhe foUowed in the direction of the north choir aisle, 
closely attended by Esperance, who was füll of curiosity, 
and in great terror lest Cornelia should call her back. 

In the aisle they discovered the cause of the downfall 
and the angry exclamation — a prostrate easel and canvas ; 
theyoung artist had just raised the lattcr, and was looldng 
at it critically, when Mrs. Mortlake approached. 

' Mr. Magnay ! how are you ? You have, indeed, takcn 
US by surprise ! ' 

' I came late last night,* replied the artist, glancing 
from Mrs. Mortlake to Esperance, as he shook hands. ' I 
was hoping to call on you latcr in the day, not thinking 
that the Cathedral might be our mccting-placc. The 
Dean is well, I hope ? ' 
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'Very well, thank yoii, he will be gl ad to see you, 
I am sure/ repHed Mrs. Mortlake, moving towards the 
door. 

Claude Magnay hastened to move the easel, which lay 
in Esperance's way, and walked down the aisle with them, 
holding open the heavy outer door while Mrs. Mortlake 
uttered many last words. 

' You are here f or some time, then ? ' ßhe asked. 

' I cannot teil how long/ he replicd. ' I have a com- 
mission f or a view of this interior. One could not have a 
more delightful subject, certainly. How glorious it is in 
this light ! ' 

Esperance thought the grand old doorway, with its 
sombre mouldings, the eager, half-wistful face of Claude 
Magnay, and the background dim with brightness, would 
have made a wonderf ul picture ; but detecting a slight 
shade of irapatience, and a restless movement of the hand 
which held the canvas, she was not sorry when Mrs. Mort- 
lake closed the conversation with a pressing invitation to 
dinner that evening and really turned homewards. 

* What a thorough artist he is, to be sure ! ' she ex- 
claimcd, half rausingly. 'So cngrossed with his work, 
and with the beauty of the Cathedral, that he forgot even 
to speak of the disturbance he made during the Service ! ' 

* Is he English ? ' inquired Esperance, secretly wonder- 
ing whether any one so polite could be, her dislike to the 
E/ilchester people having prejudiced her against the whole 
nation. 

* Yes, oh yes,' replied Mrs. Mortlake. ' I am not sure 
that the name is not of Scotch origin, but the family has 
been in England f or years. This young man's f ather was 
an architect — a very clever man — and a friend of my 
father's. He had great money losses before his death, and 
had it not bcen for Claude's talent, I don'tknow how they 
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would havo managcd. Ilowever, all is comfortably settlcd 
uow ; one sister is mamed, and has taten the youngest 
child to live with her, the mother died not long ago, and 
so Claude has only himself to Support.* 

Esperance thought tliis a very heartless speech, but 
the mention of the losses, the bereavements, and the loneli- 
ness, touched a chord in her own life, and for the first 
time since her arrival, she feit thoroughly interested and 
attracted. 

The day passed rather more happily than usual, and 
Esperance was quite in spirits when she wcnt to dress for 
dinncr ; she coiild not help lookin g forward, eagerly, to the 
di Version of secing someone really new, and not an 
inhabitant of ßilchestcr. 

Claude had already arrived when she carae down, and 
was Standing talking to the Dean, having quite lost the 
somewhat preoceupicd expression he had worn in the 
Cathedral. 

The Dean gravely introduced *My nicce, Mdlle. de 
Mabillon ' — ^he always uttered the name- with an effort — 
and Claude's easy, but courteous manners seemed all the 
more pleasant when contrasted with her imcle's pompous 
solemnity. 

' I am afraid you werc onc of thosc whom I disturbod 
this morning in the Cathedral/ ho said. *I hope you 
will forgive me for the confusion I made ; was it very 
distracting ? ' 

Esperance'ö first impulsc was to ulter the false, ' Oh ! 
not at all,' a form of polite lying proverbially habitual to 
Frenchwomcn, and not unfrequently indulged in by their 
English sisters. She had, however, been brought up very 
carefuUy in this respect by her fathor, her Standard of 
truth was high, and with rcady taet she said instcad, 

do not think it disturbed the congregation geneially, 
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for myscH, I cannot say mucli, it takcs such a small tliing 
to draw o£E my attention.' 

* I had no idea there was any rule, as to not painting 
during service time, so I hope my ignorance may be my 
cxcuse/ Said Claude, turning to the Dean. 

* Oh, don't mention it, pray, it is of no consequence. 
"We find we must have a rule of the kind, but of course 
you could not be expected to know. You find your subject 
interesting?* 

' Indeed I do,* replied Claude, eamcstly. ' It's only 
fault is, that every part of it is so marvellous, one hardly 
dares to attempt it. I went in at half-past six this 
moming, but it was some time before I could settle to 
work, everything was looking so exquisite.* 

'We never saw your picture this moming,* said 
Esperance. ' Was it hurt in that downf all ? ' 

' No, luckily it was not much damaged, it was the casel 
which made all the noise.' 

Mrs. Mortlake and Cornelia entered while he was 
speaking, the former with many apologies for her lateness, 
and immediately after dinner was announced. 

The conversation was much more lively than usual, 
and Esperance was able to enter into it thoroughly; 
her English was much improved by the three months sho 
had spent at Rilchester, and her slight French accent was 
rather pretty than otherwiso. 

Mrs. Mortlake, howevcr, did not altogether approvc of 
this advance in knowledgc, for although she could not 
accuse Esperance of forwardness, yet there was certainly 
something in her lively chatter which was apt to swamp 
other conversation. The Dean would of ten stop to listen 
to her — the voice reminded him of his sister's, and ho 
liked to hear it — Cornelia was always on the watch for 
grammatical mistakcs in her pupil, and Bertha, who dis- 
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Hkod tlio cxcrtlou of talking, tTiouglit lierself excmptcd 
from it» if anyoue clso sustaincd tho couvorsation. 

Mrs. Mortlako hcrsclf was a good, solid talkcr, and slic 
liked to liave an open ficld f or lier Operations, so Esperance's 
little fliglity remarks, and her clear, ringing laugli, annoj^cd 
her ; and when she f oiind Ciaudo Magnay niucli morc in- 
cHned to talk to the bright little Frencli girl, than to enter 
into tlie conversation wkicli she had caref ully prcparcd 
beforehand on the Renaocenco, sbe resolved to put a stop 
to it at once. 

Claude bad just said tbat he bad studied cbicfly at 
Paris, and Esperance, witb a look of deligbt, was pouring 
out a stream of eager questions. Wbereabouts bad be 
lived? Did be not like Paris? Was it not tbe most 
beautif ul city of Europe ? Wben was be last tbere ? Ile 
bad not bccn in France during tbe war, tben ? 

As if to provoke Mrs. Mortlake still f urtber, Claude 
sceracd to catcb somctbing of Esperance's entbusiasm, for 
bis replies were as animated as ber questions, and it was 
evident tbat if tbcy were not interruptcd, tbe Rcnasccnce 
would be quite ncglcctcd. 

* You were at Paris all tbrougb tbe siege, did you say?' 
Claude was asking. 

And Esperance bad just bogun ber answcr wbcn Mrs. 
Mortlake broke in. 

* Oh, rcally Esperance j^ou must not take Mr. IMagnay 
all tbrougb tbat dreadf ul siege, we have heard quite enough 
of it, and the dinner table is not the place for horrors.' 

Claude Magnay was surprisod, and glanced at Esperance 
as if for an explanation. Shc bad flushed all over, and her 
lips were quivering ; he was sorry for her, and would have 
tried to turn Mrs. Mortlake's uncomfor table speech to some 
different meaning, but she was too quick for bim, and tbe 
ncxt moment tbe conversation was entirely in her banda 
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* I was wanting so mucli to ask you, if you had seen 
that magnificent altar-piece of Perugino's in the church 
of St Peter, Perugia. You were in Italy last winter, were 
you not?* 

Whereupon ensued a long account of Mr. Magnay's 
Italian tour, stimulated by Mrs. Mortlake's peculiar form 
of questioning. 

Esp^rance meanwhile had recovered herseif and sat 
proudly ereet, without betraying any desire to join in the 
conversation. She was wounded by her cousin's most un- 
fair speech, for it had assumed that she was in the habit 
of talking about her sufferings in the siege, whereas the 
subject had scarcely been mentioned since her arrival, and 
she had, moreover, made an unjust insinuation as to her 
good taste. 

* Horrors at the dinner table ! ' the very idea of being 
suspected of mentioning anything of the sort, made her 
blush anew. 

Her indignation grg,dually died away, however; the 
mention of Paris, and other familiär names, had recalled 
all her sad memories, and it was as much from this sadness, 
as from the effects of Mrs. Mortlake's snub, that she 
answered all Claude's further attempts at conversation in 
monosyliables. 

Only onee was she at all roused. It was at dessert; the 
Dean was advising Claude Magnay to explore some of the 
old parts of Rilchester, thinking that the half ruinous and 
very ancient buildings could not fail to pleaso an artist. 
This led to a comparison of Cathedral cities with ordinary 
towns, whercin Claude expressed his opinions so very 
candidly, that Esp^rance quite trembled for him. To her 
dismay she found herseif implicated in the conversation. 
Claude and Mrs. Mortlake carried on quite a littlo argu- 
ment, as to the dangers of narrowness in a limited commu- 

I 
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nlty, Mrs. Mortlake upliolding her bclovcd Cathedra! 
town in everything. Of course, the discussion was 
perfcctly good-humourcd, but unluckily, Claude, glancing 
round the table with his quiek artist eye to gather 
the expressions of the difEerent people, was attracted by 
Esp^rance's sad, wistful face, and without thmking asked, 
* And what is your opinion ? you are a comparativo 
ßtranger, and must be unbiassed. Do you think Cathedra! 
townssuperior?' 

Esperance was in great difficulties; she would not 
willingly have offended her relations, but truth was truth, 
and she was too tired and sad-hearted to be ready with 
any skilful counter-question, or laughing allusion, with 
which to change the subject. 

With an appealing, * How can you ask me ? ' in her 
cyes, she repliod, quictly, ' I lovo the Cathedral as much as 
I dislike the town/ 

Cornelia looked up, quickly. 

'Your reasons ?' 

Esperance looking much distrcsscd, tricd to eonfinc her 
rcmarks to the material town, though the prcvious convcr- 
sation had related to the socicty. 

* The ßtrccts arc so narrow and dirty, and thero 

are so very few pcoplc ' she pauscd, and for onco was 

greatly rclieved by one of Mrs. Mortlake's cutting little 
specclies. 

* Oh, ycs, WC know your idcas of the beautiful aro 
difEerent, you care for nothing but hoiclcvanls,' 

Again Esperance flushcd crimson, again Claude feit 
sorry for her, and this time he was vcxed that she 
should suffer froni his rashncss ; howcvcr, he had no 
opportunity for making amcnds, for the ladics Icft the 
table almost directly, and in the evcning the Dean 
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carricd him off to his obsorvatory, and kept him so 

thorougUy interested with his telescope that all eise was 
forgotten. 



CHAPTER XV. 

* She Said, *'I am aweary, aweary; 
I would that I were dead ! " * 

Tenntson. 

Claude Magnay was young and energetic, by no 
means one of tliose lazy prodigies, wbose very genius 
seems to dull their other powers. Since he could not 
work in the Cathedral f rom nine to ten, he resolved to 
take the first hours of the day, and often by five o'clock 
he would be at his post, or wandering about in the grey 
morning light enjoying the dim grandeur of the place, 
and with the key which the Dean himself had placed at 
his disposal, unlocking the inner doors and exploring at his 
pleasure until the lights were favourable f or his picture. 

During Service time he retumed to his hotel f or break- 
fast, and afterwards worked at his open-air paintings — 
some curious parts of old Eilchester, and an exterior of the 
Cathedral. His days were so well fillcd that he was iiot 
very much pleased when one evening a noie arrived, with 
a proposal which must either usurp some of his precious 
time, or occasion a longer stay at Eilchester. It ran as 
f ollows : — 

^ Dear Mr. Magna y, — I am so very anxious to have a 
Portrait of my little girl. Do you think you could spare 
time to paint her ? There is no one whom I should like 
better to do it. Your picture of Lady "Worthington's 
little boy, which I saw this year at tho Academy, was 
perfect. 
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* Bella could give you a sitting at any hour, the morning 
is, I think, her best time, but please suit your own con- 
venience. 

* Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

* Christabel Mortlake.* 

*Tliat little fair-haired girl, wbo looks so cross,' 
soliloquised Claude; 'she will be a difficult subjeet, in 
more ways tban one, if I am not mistakeii. Shall I 
attempt her, or shall I find it necessary to retum to town, 
and work up my Scoteh pictures ? Rather shirking perhaps, 
still I hate painting spoilt children, and that Mrs. Mortlake 
will be the death of me. How that poor little Mdlle. de — 
something — endures it, I can't imagine — snubs at every 
turn from one sister, and sarcasms from the other. I got 
her into a scrape myself the other evening, and never 
helped her out, which was a shame. Yes, I will undertake 
little Miss Mortlake's portrait for that reason — ^the little 
demoiselle looks as if she needed a Don Quixote. And now 
I think of it, what an interesting study her face would be. 
Those lustrous eyes — such a colour, too, and so wonderfully 
pathetie, and her quaint little mouth, which looka somehow 
as if the sadness were all amistake. Theforehead — ? yes, 
it is low, and the hair dark and silky, with a wave in it. 
She is the very impersonation of what I always longed to 
try — " Mariana in the Moated Grange,"* and he repeated 
the lines ; — 

* After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats, 
She only said, *• The night is dreary, 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead I " ' 
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' Yes ! ehe is exactly what I have dreamfc of. I must 
at least get a sketcTi of her face, Ihough I suppose it would 
hardly do to ask her to sit to me.' 

He drew pencil and paper towards liim, and sketched 
Esp^rance's face from memory, but not altogether success- 
fiilly. Dissatisfied with the attempt, lie tore it in pieces, 
and lighting his cigar, gave himself up to a deep meditation, 
inwhicli thefurther imaginingof 'Mariana' borea promi- 
nent part. 

After moming service the next day, Claude went to the 
Doanery, there to undertake the not very con genial task of 
painting Bella Mortlake's portrait. 

Mrs. Mortlake was delighted to have obtained her 
wish. 

' The dear child is quito at her best. I was so very 
anxious that she should be painted now — I am so glad 
you can spare the time. Esp^rance, run and fetch Bella.' 

Claude arranged his easel, discusscd size and position 
with Mrs. Mortlake, set his palette, waited and fidgetted, 
but still no Bella appeared. At length a distant screaraing 
was heard, drawing gradually nearer. Mrs. Mortlake 
hastened to the door and listened. Esperance's voiee was 
heard rcmonstrating. 

'Bella dear, you must come down, Mr. Magnay is 
waiting for you. See, then, I must leave you and call 
nurse.' 

No answer but screams. 

Mrs. Mortlake hurricd to the scene of action, and Bella 
was bome into the dining-room, kicking with all hc 
might. 

Claude shrugged his Shoulders, and glanced at his 
' Mariana.' She was paler and sadder-looking than ever, 
and as she stood waiting for Bella's sobs to cease, there 
was a drooping hopelessness aböut her very attitude which 
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Claude longed to catch. He liastlly sketched an out- 
line, and watched her varying expression almost breath- 
Icssly. 

Bella was sobbing out soraething about ' Esp^rance/ 
and Mrs. Mortlake, without waiting to find what the real 
grievance was, turned round with a severity of tone and 
look quite out of proportion even to the imagined ofPence. 

' Esperance, how of ten must I teil you not to interfere 
with my management of Bella? — these crying fits are far 
more frequcnt since you came. Why do you aggravate 
the poor child?' 

' Indeed, Christabel, Bella was crying because she did 
not want to leave the nursery. I only ' 

' Ah ! that is always the way — excuses always rcady ! 
No, do not attempt to evade the truth. You know quite 
well the child is good with everyone eise. It really is 
most provoking ! Ilere is all Mr. Magnay's time wasted, 
and Bella's face so swoUen with crying that she cannot 
possibly have her picture taken.* 

Esperance did not rcply. A look of siidden pain passcd 
over her featurcs, her eyes grew more dcspairingly 
miserable — her whole face was expressive of the scnse of 
isolation and injustice. 

Claude drank in her whole aspect and bearing almost 
grccdily, thrilled through and through with the dcliglit of 
thus grasping his subjcct. It was not tili a mist of tcars 
dimmed thosc bright eyes that his human nature bcgan to 
be touched by the siglit of suffcring, and half ashamcd of 
his artistic rapture ho turned eagerly to Mrs. Mortlake. 

* Pray don't think you arp wastiiig my time ; and as to 
Miss Bella' s face, I cxpect it will soon be sunny again. 
Ah ! — I thought so,' as Bella, who was the most arrant 
little flirt, looked up smiling, and inclincd to be propitiated 
by his attention. 
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There was some littlc difSculty about thc placing. One 
chair was too high, and another too loV, and it ended in 
Mrs. Mortlake's sending Esperance to the library to fetch 
one of the large books for Bella to sit on. 

Claude, who after his momentary forgetfulness, had 
suddenly become very human and very polite, hurried 
after-her to carry the bulky volume. She was standing 
by the bookshelves when he entered, pulling not very 
encrgetically at Wehster^ 8 Dictionary, 

' Let me help you,' he exclaimed ; ' this is a famous 
book indeed, but too heayy for you.' 

She thanked him, and would have turned away, but he 
dctained her. 

'I wanted to teil you how sorry I am to have been 
partly the cause of all this — to do ; ' he would have said 
*this scolding,' but prudently refraincd. 

' You are very good, but indeed I do not see that you 
caused it. It is always the same,' said Esperance, wcarily, 
with the hopeless ' Mariana ' look again. 

Claude was füll of sympathy, but only vcntured to say, 
' Miss Bella is somewhat trying I should f ancy. I hope 
you will give me your help during the sittings, for she 
will soon look upon me as her arch-tormentor/ 

This was all that passed between them the first day, 
but it was the foundation of a streng mutual liking. 
Claude of coursc admired the subject of his future picture, 
and feit sorry for one who was doomed to live with Mrs. 
Mortlake, while Esperance naturally clung to anyone who 
showed her the least sympathy or kindness, and looked 
upon Claude Magnay as one of her greatest friends. 

Had she been a little older, or had her homc training 
bcen less simple, she might have been in danger of fallin g 
in love ; as it was, however, the thought never entered 
her head. Claude's kindness, and his little attentions, 
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were too pitying to be at all lovcr-like, and Esperance, 
accustomed to live entirely with men, was far more at 
home with liim than witli her cousins, and regarded him 
as a sort of English Substitute for Gaspard. 

They had several opportunities of meeting, for Claude 
was often asked to lunch or to dinner, and Bella was so 
rcfractory that her portrait required several sittings. 
Mrs. Mortlake soon wearied of attending to these, and the 
duty of keeping the child quiet devolved upon Esperance ; 
and though at first her confidences were checked by a 
pretty demureness, she soon found that a sympathetic 
listener was too delightful to be resisted. 

Gradually Claude learnt her whole histor)'. She 
dwelt long on the happy years at the Chäteau, describing 
her f avourite haunts among the ruins, telling hIm of the 
prim old garden with its tcrraces, its clipped ycws, its 
mazes and grassy paths, and painting the surrounding 
country in such glowing terms, that Claude promiscd her 
at some future day to visit it him seif, and bring her back 
a picture of her belovei mountains of Auvergne. 

A few questions elicited the whole story of the siege, 
and the rclief of speaking again of her father and of 
Gaspard, after the long enforced silence, was so great, that 
this alone would have made her fond of Claude. 

Ile was really intercsted and touchcd by her sad 
history, and let her see it. 

* Your brother is in London still, then ? ' he inquircd, 
when she had finished the story by tcUing of her arrival 
at Rilchester. 

* Ycs, he is still at Pentonvillc, but he has not hcard of 
any work yet. There secm so many French cxiles in 
London, and that, of course, makes it more difficult for 
him.' 

' I am afraid I cannot be of much use in helping him, 
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but still I will bear it in mind. You must give me an 
introduction to bim, and then I sball be able lo give him 
an account of you and your Rilchester bome.' 

*0b, tbank you, you are so good,* said Esperance, 
gratefully ; tben, with a sudden look of fear, ' but you 
must not let bim tbink I am unbappy. You will not teil 
bim anytbing tbat could trouble bim P * 

Claude promised to be most careful, and delicately 
turned tbe conversation, tbougb be was not a little curious 
to know if tbe ' Moated Grange ' were a real necessity f or 
* Mariana.' 

One aftemoon, early in Oetober, Esperance, as a most 
unusual favour, was invited to take a walk witb ber uncle. 
He was in tbe babit of taking a ' constitutional ' every day, 
aecompanied by Cornelia, bis favourite daugbter ; but on 
tbis particular aftemoon Cornelia was unable to go, and 
tbe Dean bad bimself asked Esperance to take ber place. 
Half ploäsed, balf frigbtened, sbe set out, suiting ber pace 
to ber uncle's slow and ratber infirm steps, and now and 
tben venturing little remarks, wbicb, bowever, failed to 
attract tbe Dean's notice. It was not tili tbey bad walked 
for at least balf-a-mile tbat be even beard ber voice, but 
tben be roused bimself from bis brown study and looked 
down at bor kindly. 

' I am used to sucb a silent companion, my dear, tbat 
I am out of tbe babit of talking. But go on, for I like 
tbe sound of your voice, it is like poor Amy's.' 

' Is it P ' said Esperance, mucb pleased. ' I sbould 
like to be like my motber. Am I in otber tbingsP* 

But tbe topic was not a good one for conversation. 
Tbe Dean sbook bis bead and sigbed deeply, tben again 
relapsed into profound meditation. 

Esperance was disappointed. Sbe bad boped to bear 
sometbing of ber motber ; but tbougb sbe talked obediently, 
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lialf to hcrself, half to licr iinclc, ehe could not obtain any 
answer. 

It was certainly a llttlc duU, and it was scarcely sur- 
prising that her heart gave a great bound of deliglit, wlicn 
in tho distanco she perceived Claude Magnay and one of 
llie Minor Canons Coming towards them. Someone who 
could talk would be such an inestimable blcssing ! and her 
plcasure was complct j when, on their approach, the Dean, 
ßuddcnly startin g from his reverie, shook hands cordially 
with the two young men, said it was time he should be 
turning home, and entering into conversation with Mr. 
"White, the Minor Canon, left Esperance to follow with 
Claude. 

*I have been enjoying your flat landscape,' bcgan 
Claude. *Mr. White has taken mc a glorious walk.' 

He looked so fresh and cheerful that Esperance quite 
cnvied him. 

* Do you reall)' like tho country about hcrc ? ' sho 
askcd, wonderingly. ' I think it is the uglicst I ever saw ; 
so bare, and flat, and wide, it quite tires one's eyes.' 

'I think it has a beauty of its own,' said Claude, 

'though, perhaps, you have to look carefully to sec it. 

Of course I don't mcan to say I prefer it to a moimtainous 

country, but I think it is unjustly abused. Whatevcr 

pcople say, I shall always maintain that there is beauty 

in — 

" The level waste, the rounding gi'ey," * 

* Ah ! that just expresses it,' said Esperance. * It is 
all so grey, and sombre, and dreary.' 

'Not all,* said Claude, pauaing beoide a field gate 
wliich commanded an extensive view. 'Now, look at 
tliis ; here is the greenest of grass in the forcground — cows 
grazing — as rauch colour as you could wish in that tilcd 
cottage, and the faint blue smoke rising into that pcrfect 
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ßky ; then out beyond you havc a boundlcss expanse. 
See — this side is flooded witli ligbt, while over thcro you 
have the dark ßhadow of that cloud ; then quite in the 
distance it does all fade into " the rounding grey/' tut 
you must own, now, that it is beautiful/ 
Esperanec drew a long breath. 

* Yes ! it is, indeed, but I should never have seen all 
that by mysclf. I am glad you showed nie.' 

* I am proud to have introduced you to your own 
country/ said Claude, smiling. 

' Not my own ! ' she exclaimcd, indignantly. 

' Ah ! of course not, I forgot,' said Claude, amused by 
her eamestness. 'Your Auvcrgne scenery is, doubtless, 
much more bcautiful, but you will not call this ugly any 
more P ' 

*No, indeed, I will not, and you will toll Gaspard 
when you see him that you have quite converted me, for I 
have sent him most unfavourable accounts of the country/ 

' I will certainly teil him,' said Claude. * I shall try 
to see him next week.' 

' Do you leave Rilchester so soon ? ' 

^Yes, I leave to-morrow,' repHed ^Claude. 'My 
commission is finished, and it is time I was at home 
again.' 

* I am so sorry,' said Esp^rance, simply. ' But it is 
delightful to think of your seeing Gaspard so soon, though, 
it makes me a little envious.' 

'You will be coming up to town soon, perhaps,' sug' 
gcstcd Claude. 

Esperance shook her head. 

' I don't see how that can be, but of course I hope, or 
eise I could not get on at all ; my motte in lifo must be — 
'* Espercz ionjours** ' 

' It is certainly a good one,' replicd Claude, musingly, 
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but In his artist-soul longing to catch once more the hope- 
less look which he wished to reprcsent in his picture. 

It did not retum that aftemoon, but the next day, 
whcn ho paid his farewell call to the Deanery, all the 
cxpression of dejection, misery, and hopelessnoss, was 
there in füll force. Esp^rance was evidently in disgracc, 
while Mrs. Mortlake and Cornelia were in that disturbcd, 
ruffled State, which betokens a family disagreement ; and 
although Mrs. Mortlake was particularly cordial, Claude 
detected subdued irritation in the f orced tone of her voico. 

Esperance scarcely spoke, but sat looking half-abstract- 
edly out of the window, her knitting lying untouched on 
her knee, her hands tightly clasped. 

Claude could not have wished f or a better opportunity, 
but now that his desire was granted he began to feel such 
pity for Esperance, that he would far rather have missed 
seeing her. 

He tried to draw her into the conversation, but without 
success; she answered with constraint, and only Woked 
more miserable. 

At last he rose to go, took leave of Mrs. Mortlake and 
Cornelia, and then tumed to Esperance, determined that 
she should at least speak to him. 

'You will not forget our walk yesterday, and the 
beauties of level countryp' he said, smiling. 

She coloured painfully, and her hand trembled as 
Claude took it in his. 

* What message may I take for you to your brothcr ? ' 
he asked. 

Her colour deepened, the tears rose to her eyes, and 
her voice was low and tremulous as she answered. 

* Teil him, plcase, that I am very well, that — that I 
will write soon ' 

>She broke off abruptly, not daring to trust her voice 
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any longer, and Claude, seeing that it was sheer cnielty to 
keep her, said good-bye, tried to put Mrs. Mortlake in a 
good humour by leaving a playful messago for Bella, and 
alluding to her prettiness, tlien lef t the house, dissatisfied 
and perplexed. 

Esp^rance was really almost desperate. Claude could 
hardly have cliosen a more unf avourable time for bis visit, 
for as he bad rigbtly judged be bad come in during a dis- 
pute, if indeed that could be called disputing, in which 
two leagued against one refused to listen to reason or 
justice. 

It all arose from a simple remark made hf Esp^rance. 
She casually mentioned Claude's intended departure, and 
this led to an account of their walk on the preceding day. 
Mrs. Mortlake, ever ready to find fault, declared that she 
behaved with f ar too much freedom, that she ought to have 
kept beside the Dean, and not allowed berself a tete-d-tite 
with Claude Magnay. 

Esp^rance explained that this bad not been possible, 
and owned that it bad never occurred to her that any one 
could think so simple an act improper. 

Wbereat Mrs. Mortlake accused her of speaking dis- 
respectfully, denounced her ' French ' manners, and losing 
all prudence and justice in her anger, said that all along 
she bad been flirting with Claude. 

Esp^rance was so entirely innocent in this respect that 
for a moment she was too much surprised and shocked to 
refute the charge. She was unaccustomed to society, and 
knew little either of French or English etiquette, and her 
father bad been well content to leave her without any 
artificial rules, beyond those of natural good breeding. 
Wbile she paused Cornelia uttered one of her cold 
sarcasms. 

* Never mind, Cbristabel, you know the proverb, 
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"French womcn know how to make nets, but not 
cagcs/' * 

Then Esp^rance had lost all self-control, and wlth 
flashing eyes had turned upon her cousins. 

*You may talk about French women as you Hkc, 
but I will let you know that such a speech as that 
would never have passed the lips of those whom you 
despise — ^they at least do not speak rudely. And what you 
say is false — untrue — unjust. Such an idca would novcr 
have entered my head if you had not suggested it — no, 
never ! ' 

Cornelia, a little vexed at her own most unwarrantablo 
speech, tried to calm her down, and entered into a long 
disquisition on the folly of losing temper in an argument ; 
but Esp^rance scarcely heard, her anger had died away, 
and she could only dwell in grief and dismay on the accu- 
sation brought against her. 

Whilo Cornelia was still speaking Claude had bcen 
announced, and it may well be imagined that Esperanco 
was embarrassed and self-conscious, — for the first time in 
her lifo, ho wovor. Shame, annoyance, and imutterablo 
longing for Gaspard, were Alling her heart, and Claude's 
kindness and the thought of his proposed visit to her 
brother,proved too much for her very imperfect self-control. 

By the time he was fairly out of the room she was 
crying unrestrainedly, and was far too miserable to hecd 
Cornelia's long harangue on the duty of seif -mastery. 

Mrs. Mortlake might well f eel dismayed at the tempest 
she had raised, but she was too much blinded by conceit to 
see the füll extent of the härm she had done. She niade some 
pretensions to virtue, and was consequently vexed that an 
exaggerated, if not whoUy imtrue, accusation had escapod 
her, but rather than own herseif in the wrong she still 
stooA, bj it, and though conscience pricked her into makiiig 
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some uscless attempts to paclfy Espdrance, sho would not 
retract what she had said. 

Tho breach between the cousins was in consequenco 
greatly widened, and tbe effect on Esperance was most 
disastrous. She grew more and more ready to see faults 
in all around her, her face rarely lost its cxpression of 
hopeless suffering, her manners lost much of their grace 
and ease, and, worst of all, Mrs. Mortlake's perpetual 
fault finding began to make her self-conscious and intro- 
spective. She gave up even attempting to love her 
cousins, and consequently was at once open to all those 
faults from which she had hitherto been free. When 
love — which had been her guard and strength all her 
lifo — was allowed to die, selfishness at once stepped in, 
bringing in its train false pride, discontent, suspicion, 
and a morbid sensitiveness ; while what had formerly 
been courageous patience was tumed into a f alsely-assumed 
calloiisness and indifference. 

The only things which kept her from utter ruin were 
Gaspard's letters, füll of the old love and confidence — 
although her answers were most disappointing — and the 
remembrance of her father. Even these did not hinder 
her from sinking very low, but they kept one soft spot in 
her heart, which could never alter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

' Find ont men's wants and will, 
And meet them there. AU worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.' 

G. Hebbebt. 

"WiiiLE Esperance was passing through hard experiences 
at Rilchester, Gaspard was being tried, though in a 
difforcnt way, in London. They were each strangely 
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altered; but while, with Esperance, trouble seemed working 
so much härm, witli Gaspard it was very different. He 
had been too thorouglily roused by the ovents of tho past 
year ever to fall back again to the sclfishness which had 
been his chief fault, and for which his present enforeed 
loneliness seemed to him but a just retribution. His 
patienco was being sorely tried by the long and apparently 
fruitless waiting time ; but as, wcek by week, his longing 
for work and action increascd, and his poverty grew moro 
and more irksome, an inner strength and power of endur- 
ance grew too, and his restlessness and self-seeking were 
gradually subdued. 

He had, however, suffered greatly, and in outward 
appearance was as much changed as Esperance, for his 
poverty was not comparative, but actual hunger and want. 
Then, too, the state of France, and the f earful accounts of 
the Commune and its suppression, made him miserable 
enough ; while his anxiety for Esperance, and the pain of 
knowing that she was imhappy and changed, without the 
possibility of helping her, was perhaps the worst trouble 
of all. 

Although work was not to be had, ho would not give 
up all hope of obtaining it in time, and employcd himsclf 
in thoroughly mastering the English language, knowing 
that it would be of great uso to him. 

One afternoon late in Octobcr he was hard at work at 
a difficult piece of translation, when the lundlady, with 
quite a bcaming face, announced a visitor. Gaspard 
glanced at the card, which was, as he had expected, that 
of Mr. Magnay, for Esperance had mentioned his intended 
visit in her last letter. 

He hastened to greet him, with the heartiness of real 
pleasure, for like poor Esperance, he was greatly in need 
of some one to talk to, and though tho landlady was both 
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kind-heartcd and conversatlonal, he was beglnning to 
weary of her stock of prosy anccdotes, and of trying to 
communicate his thoughts to the sleek, purring Bismarck. 

Even if Claude had been the most uninteresting of 
mortals he would have been welcomed ; and when Gaspard 
found that he was a thorough gentleman, a good talker, 
and, unlike the proverbial Englishman, neither proud, 
suspicious, nor reserved, he threw all possible warmth 
and friendliness into his manner, and before long the 
two were talking as intimately as if they had known 
eaeh other for years. 

They were a stränge contrast Claude, fair haired 
and fresh complexioned, the picture of health, with 
bright, genial manners and almost superfluous energy. 
Gaspard, pallid and emaciated, his clearly-cut f eatures 
bespeaking delicacy of Constitution, and his animated 
conversation and ready smile rather beUed by the suf- 
fering look which his face wore when in repose. 

They had talked long about the Franco-Prussian war, 
and Gaspard had related his experiences as a National 
Guard, before Claude delivered Esperance's message, and 
then naturally the conversation turned upon Eilchester. 

' It must be very duU, indeed, according to my sister's 
account/ said Gaspard. ' I hear that Cathedral towns 
have rather that reputation in England.' 

* It is a small, decayed town, certainly,' replied Claude, 
' but though perhaps it is narrc^er, I doubt if it is more 
dull than most provincial places. This is not the first 
time I have stayed there, and I assure you there is really 
very good society there, if you can pick and choose. 
There are cliques, of course, but one can keep out of 
them, or perhaps get into them all.* 

' You can, of course,' said Gaspard, smiling, ' but that 
is only because you are a privileged being — a celobrity. 

K 
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I imagino that the Dcanery would not caro to foUow 
your example.' 

* To teil you the tnith, tho Deancry heads the narrowest 
clique of all/ replicd Claude, ' and I f ancy that is why your 
sister isa little unjust to the whole of Eilchester; she only 
«ees the most ponderous and duU part of the place. I have 
heard Mrs. Mortlake boast that thcy aro only intimate 
with the families of the BIshop and the Archdeacon/ 

Gaspard could not help smiling. 

*Esptiranco has sent me laughablo aceounts of the 
stiff dinner-parties, and this cxplains it all, they inust 
indeed bo narrow-rainded.' 

* You do not know Dean CoUinson personally P' asked 
Claude, half doubtfully. 

Gaspard flushed a little. 

' If 0, hitherto he has been no f riend to our f amily, but 
he has been very good in helping us now — that is to say, 
he has provided for Esperance. You can understand, 
howcYcr, that dcpcndence is not altogether plcasing, under 
the circumstances. I am afraid it is doing Esperance 
no good. Did you think her lookin g happy?* 

It was an awkward qucstion; Claude paused for a 
moment, then said, * Ilardly happy, I think, but I am 
sure she is inclincd to mako the best of things; she told 
me that her motte in life was ^^ Espcrcz toujours,*^ * 

* Poor child ! ' said Gaspard, with a sigh. 

There was a moment's silence, during which Claude 
watched his companion's troubled face with a great deal 
of intercst. 

His next question, however, was almost as hard to 
answer, 

* And our relatives, are they kind hearted ? Do not 
slirink from telling me your real opinion, for I want 
really to know.' 
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' The Dean is thoroughly good and kind/ sald Claude, 
reflectively, ' absent and indifferent in many things, and 
engrossed a good deal by his favourite hobby, astronomy, 
but I have never secn bim otherwise than Idnd and 
courteous.' 

' And is he fond of Esperance ?* 

* I cannot teil, but I think he must bc. I romember, 
too, I met them out Walking together one day.' 

Gaspard was pleased and relieved, and inq\iired after 
the other members of the family. 

* I really cannot teil what they aro like,' said Claude, 
hcsitatingly. *Mrs. Mortlake varies a great deal. Usually 
she is one of those would-be gracious ladies, whom one 
rather distrusts; she is quite devoted to her little girl, 
though. I know little of the other daughters ; the eider 
is very leamed and the chief confidante of her f ather, the 
younger very silent and indifferent.' 

Gaspard sat musing over this account of the family at 
the Deanery, and Claude, fearing that a further catechism 
might elicit more than Esperance wished her brother to 
know,*rose to take leave, not, however, before he had given 
Gaspard his address at St. John's Wood, and made him 
promise to visit hira very soon. 

The next week brought a letter from Esperance, but 
it was no comf ort to Gaspard, f or though, still, she would 
not give words to her complaint, the tone of the letter 
was bitter and discontented. Only one sentence was there 
in the whole sheet to which Gaspard cared to revert ; it 
was the following : — 

* I think of you so often in your loneliness, inon ami, 
and am very glad Mr. Magnay has made you a visit. He 
was very kind to me here, or really I think I should have 
ceased to beKeve in any kind of goodness. Rilchester is 
like the stagnant water in the ruined f oxmtain at Mabillon, 
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when It got half frozen over in the wintcr, and the pcople 
are like the unhappy, stiff-looking water-lilies.' 

Gaspard folded the letter sadly enough, then, anxious 
to escape f rom his own thoughts, and partly reminded by 
Esp^rance's refcrence, he set out to pay his promised call 
on Claude Magnay. 

Having found his house — a large and rather gloomy 
one, with a northern aspect — Gaspard was ushered up- 
stairs by a mischicvous-looking little page to the studio, 
where he found Claude hard at work, finishing one of his 
Scoteh pictures, 

*I am afraid I have come at a busy time/ said 
Gaspard. ' You must f orgive an idle man f or his want 
of consideration/ 

Claude had seemcd scarcely to notice his entrance — ^it 
was but f or a moment, however. Gaspard had not finished 
his sentence before he had thrown down his brushes and 
mahl-stick, and hastened forward. 

' I am so glad you have come ! no, indeed, I am not 
busy, only I did not hcar you announccd. Either that 
young monkey of a page was afraid of your foreign nanie, 
or eise I was dreaming over that Scoteh watcrfall.' 

' That was it, evidently,' replied Gaspard, smiling. 
' For you woiild have been amused to hcar your boy's 
Version of my name — '^DuU Muddle on/'' 

Claude laughed heartily. 

^ That boy really surpasses ! If yoü knew the pranks 
he is up to ! I only keep him bccause of his face — 
Substitute wings for buttons, and you have the most 
angelic creature. See ! ' and he pointed to a canvas on 
one of his easels. *I have him in progress now, wings 
and all, with a background of clouds. It would be de- 
lightful to have him in next j'car's Academy — No. 131, 
"Master John Jones!'' I dcclare I will do it.' 
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Gaspard laughed. Tliere was something so novel to 
him in the wliole proceeding that he quite forgot 
his troubles, and sat Kstening amusedly to Claude, who 
vras in liigli spirits after a long day's work, and kept up 
a continuous flow of talk. There was a certain charm, 
too, about the curious room, which was half studio, half 
sitting-room, and very untidy and bachelor-like. The 
furniture was irregulär in the extreme, high-backcd 
chairs, an antique mirror, and a carved oak table, were 
strangely mingled with modern appliances, while colours 
of every description were to be found in an unwarrantable 
number of curtains and rugs, the latter relieving the 
stained and polished floor. Claude, in his loose working 
jacket and red smoking-cap, furnished another incongruous 
dement, and Gaspard could scarcely believe that this 
light-hearted fellow could be the presiding genius of 
the place, and the creator, as it were, of the wealth of 
pictures scattered all over the room. 

He asked leave to look at some of them, and Claudie's 
wistful gravity at once returned, while, with no pretence 
of mock humility, but rather with the fondness of aparent, 
he exhibited his works. 

Two or three of his Rilchester pictures, not yet f ramed, 
were standing on the top of a low bookcase, and Gaspard 
was, of course, much interested in them. One was of the 
exterior of the Cathedral, and Claude took it in his hand 
to place it in a better light, while he tried to dcscribe the 
Position of the Deanery. But Gaspard did not heed him 
— ^his eycs were fixed on the picture which had stood 
behind, and which. was now f uUy revealed. It was un- 
finished, but not so as to take away from the efEect. 
A dusky foreground, just showing a tattered curtain 
and mouldering wall, a casement window, through which 
the moonlight was Streaming, and a glimpse of a wide 
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plain, gllmmerlng here and there with tho faint bright- 
ness of light reflected in a watery marsh. Standing by 
the window, her band on the fastening, as if in the act 
of closing it, stood Esp^rance, ber face plainly revealed 
by tbe cold Kght of tbe moon, and füll of bopeless misery, 
wbile disappointment and weariness were expressed in 
ber listless, drooping fignre. 

Gaspard gazed on as if be could never take bis eyes 
from ber face, and Claude, wbo bad not intendcd bim to 
See it at all, was botb vexed and puzzled. Tbat bc bad 
recognised bis sister was undoubted ; be could bardly f ail, 
tben, to know tbe füll extent of ber uubappiness. It was 
certainly a most unlucky accident. 

It was a relief wben, at lengtb, Gaspard spokc, tbougb 
bis repressed voice was not reassuring. 

' You painted it at Eilebester, tben?' 

* No, ob, no. I merely got an idea from your sister 's 
face, made a sketcb of it, and am now working it up as 
" Mariana in tbe Moated Grange/' I bope you will not 
tbink I took a great liberty. You must allow for tbe 
license of an artist/ 

'Do not tbink I mind tbat for an instant,' said Gaspard. 
* But tbat bopeless wretcbedness and dejection ! Has sbe 
really come to tbat? I knew sbe must be cbanged, but 
tbat is surely exaggerated. ' 

Claude would bave given a grcr.t deal to bave bccn 
able to answer in tbe affirmative, but it was impossiblc ; 
nor would be cquivocate. After a momcnt's tbougbt, be 
answered, *I saw tbat exprcssion on ber face, but of 
course it was not always tbere ; at timcs sbe was quito 
brigbt and merry.' 

'Sbe used to be tbe merriest cbild in all France,' 
sigbed Gaspard, 

He was still looking sadly at tbe picture, v/bcn tbe 
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door was opened by Claude's . ' Cliild Angel/ who an- 
nDunced, with truly Cockney pronunciation — 'Lady 
Worthington.' 

Claude hastened forward to rcceivo his visitor, and 
Gaspard, recognising the name, and looking up rather 
curiously, saw a tall and peculiarly graceful woman, 
middle-aged yet still young looking, her fine, classical 
features, bright, humorous eyes, and ready smile, füll of 
attraction, while her complexion, though a little worn, 
rctained much of its bloom. 

There was something very fascinating about her 
manner, and Gaspard's opinion oi, Englishwomen was 
raised ; he only stayed f or a moment, however, not sorry f or 
the opportunity of escaping, to indulge in his sad reflec- 
tions about Esperance, and to revolve impossible schemcs 
for rcleasing her. 

' I feel as if I ought to know that young Frenchman,' 
Said Lady Worthington, when Gaspard had left the room; 
* yet I can't remember where I have seen him before.' 

'His name is Gaspard de Mabillon, and he is a nephew 
of the Dean of Rilchester,' said Claude 

' Of Dean CoUinson ? De Mabillon? Oh ! now I re- 
member it all, his father married poor Amy CoUinson. 
IIow terribly one forgets names; I must have seen this 
yoimg man years and years ago, when he was a child, but 
of course it is the likeness to his father that I must have 
rccognised. Is he in London, too?' 

* No, he is dcad — killed in the siege of Paris,' replied 
Claude. 'Little Mdlle. de Mabillon is liviiig at the 
Dcanery, and she told me all about it.' 

' How shocking ! I had no idea of that,' exclaimed 
Lady Worthington. ' We had so completely lost sight of 
them. He was a noble-minded man, and was most un- 
justly treated by Dean CoUinson.' 
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* You kncw him then personally ?' asked Claude. 

' Yes, sliglitly, that is. My mothcr was very f ond of 
Amy Collinson, and about two years after her marrlage 
we were travelling in France and spent a night with them, 
in their curious old, ruined Castle. I was quite a girl then, 
and really had forgotten the name of the family. Poor 
things, it was a sad story altogether. What induced them 
to come to England?' 

*I hardly know, but they seem to be very poor. I 
believe the Dean has adopted the little girl/ 

* Indeed ! I must go and see her when we go back to 
"Worthington ; the exodus is already beginning, the first 
instalment of nurses and children went o£E this morning, 
and I only meant now just to come in and wish you good- 
bye, but as usual I have been betrayed into gossipping ! * 

Lady "Worthington was quite an old family f riend of 
the Magnays, and since they had been left orphans, she 
had taken them specially under her protection. Claude 
owed a great deal to her; she was undoubtedly very fond 
of him, and after his sisters had gone to India, and he had 
been left to himself, she had spared no pains in helping 
him, constantly inviting him to her house, and what was 
better, really winning his confidence, and giving him 
almost a son's place in her affections. 

Claude was by no means her only protSgS, she was 
genuinely warm-hearted, and really wore herseif out for 
other people, when she liked them. She had, however, 
streng dislikes as well, and when anyone was not in her 
good books, she allowed it to appear in her manner quite 
as much as good breeding would allow. This, added to 
her carelessness of appearances, was no doubt the reason 
why she was often not so much appreciated as she ought 
to have been. 

Claude knew that the Collinsons were not particular 
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favourites of hers. "Worthingion Hall, Sir Henry's coun- 
try house, was only two miles from Eilchester, and tho 
families wero of coiirse acquamted ; he was, liowever, 
not sure how far Lady "Worthington cared for the inter- 
course, and began rather hesltatingly to ask what liad 
long been in bis mind. 

* Have you time and inclination to add one otber to 
your long list of proteges ? Becausc, if so, little Mdlle. de 
llabillon is tbo person of all otbcrs who is in need. She 
seems quite miserable at the Deanory/ 

* Poor child ! ' said Lady "Worthington, compassion- 
atcly . * It must indeed be a dreary house ; teil me about her.' 

'Perhaps this will teil you better than words,' said 
Claude, bringing forward his picture. 'Accidentally, her 
brother caught sight of that when he was here, and I 
wish you could have seen his face of grief and dismay ! 
He says she used to be the brightcst child imaginable/ 

* And that is really her likeness ? such a young face, 
and so utterly miserable! You have been exaggerating, 
Claude/ 

'I am afraid not,' said Claude, smiling. 'But that 
you will see when you are at Eilchester. You do not 
think it a bad return for your kindness to me, that I bring 
you fresh " cases." ' 

Lady Worthington laughed. 

' It is like the story of the man who cured a lame dog, 
which, as soon as it was well, ran away and brought its 
lame friend. I shall be only too glad, though, to help 
this little girl if I can, but the Deanery is a terribly 
unapproachable house. I wish I had known that young 
M. de Mabillon, he must have thought me inconsiderato 
not to recall his father's name. Where does he live ?' 

' In some wretched rooms at JPentonville,' answered 
Claude, wondering if Gaspard, also, were to be adopted. 
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* I thmk I will drlve round that way, and just soe him; 
ho may have something to send to liis sister, and I feel 
sure Sir Henry would wish it. Yes, I will certainly do 
so, he must be home by this time. Th^n good-bye for 
the present, Claude ; you will let us hear from you, will 
you not ? And remember that you must spend Christmas 
with US at Worthington, if you can, but don't refuse a 
better invitation/ 

' Thank you, a thousand times,' replicd Claude, gratc- 
f ully. ' For me there could be no better.' 

Lady Worthington looked anxiously at her watch as 
she drove away from St. John's Wood. It was very much 
out of her way to visit Gaspard de Mabillon, and her last 
day in town was, necessarily, a busy one, but now that 
tho idea had onee entered her head she would not 
give it up. Her coachman, therefore, reeeived Orders to 
drive fast to the address which Claude had given, and 
being aecustomed to her ladyship's freaks did not even 
grumble, though a bad fog was Coming on, and the horses 
were already f ar from f resh. 

Arrived at the baker's shop, and having ascertained 
that M. de Mabillon was at home, Lady Worthington 
hastened in, and was shown upstairs by the astonished 
landlady, who was fairly dazzled by such an unexpected 
advent as a carriage and pair, and a lady in seal-skin and 
sables. She opened the sitting-room door, and announccd 
the visitor with delighted pomposity. Lady Worthington 
had just time to see Gaspard standing by the mantel-piece, 
his face buried in his hands, before he hurriedly raised 
his head and came forward, doing the honours of his 
shabby little room with a grave courtesy which pleased 
his guest. 

She began to explain her reasons for coming. 

* I was so af raid you would think me rüde. I did not 
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recall your name just now in Mr. Magnay's studio; 
neither my liusband, nor I, had the Icast idea you wcre in 
London.' 

* Wo came over in March, Madame/ said Gaspard. 

* Ah! so long ago as that P I wisli I had known before. 
Both Sir Henry and I knew your mother, as, perhaps, you 
have heard. I hope you had other friends in town, 
though, or you must have had a cold welcome to 
England.' 

'We knew no one at first, Madame, but my sister 
went to Eilchester in the summer, to live with Dean 
Collinson, our uncle,' replied Gaspard. 

* So Mr. Magnay was telling me, and I thought per- 
haps I might come to see you, so that I might take the 
last accounts of you to your sister. We live only two 
miles from Eilchester, and I must certainly go to see 
her; 

' A thousand thanks, Madame, you are very good, and 
Esperance will be very much pleased, I am sure.' 

Lady "Worthington was in too great a hurry to waste 
words ; she went straight to her point. 

*Now will you teil me candidly in what way you 
think I can be of any use to your sister ? One might call 
for years at the Deanery, and neYer really leam to know 
a person.' 

' Madame is very good. I think all that Esperance 
wants, is to be loved. She misses the home petting 
which she has always been used to/ 

' Poor child ! And that motherless houschold is tho 
very worst she could have gone to. I will try to get at 
her,' indeed. You must want her here sadly,* and Lady 
"Worthington glanced round the bare, comfortless room, 
with its fireless grate, flaring gas- burner, and uncurtained 
Window, 
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A shade crossed Gaspard's face, and he pauscd a 
minute before answering. 

*I am glad she should be llving in a comforfcable 
house, at least The Separation is of course liard to bear, 
but I shall feel happier about her now that I know she 
will have yonr kinduess, Madame/ 

Lady "Worthington was touched by his simple, un- 
affccted way of speaking. She would gladly have scen 
more of him, but it was already so late that this was 
impossible. She rose reluctantly. 

*This is a very short and unceremonious visit,* she 
Said, holding out her hand to Gaspard, ' but I hope when 
we are in town again, in the spring, we shall learn to 
know you well, and, meantime, I can at Icast teil your 
sister I have seen vou/ 

Gaspard could only reiterate his thanks, and Lady 
Worthington, getting into her carriage, drove quickly 
home, trying to think of any means by which she might 
help the poor, proud, and apparently half-starved 
Frenchman. 




OHAPTER XVIL 

* I find no Spring, while Spring is well-nigh blown ; 
I find no nest, v/hile nests are in the grove ; 
Woe's me for mine own heart that dwells alone, 
My heart that breaketh f or a little love. 

CnniBTINA BOSSETTI. 

It was quite six o'clock before her ladyship's tired horscs 
reached Kensington. She herseif was cold and weary, 
but in spite of it there was an alertness in her step as 
she ascended the broad staircase which bespoke her 
indomitable energy. She opened the drawing-room door, 
and gave a relieved exclamation to find within only her 
younger sister, Franccs Neville. 



l 
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' I am home again, at last. I was so af raid you would 
have a wliole room-full of visitors/ slie exclaimed, drawing 
off her gloves and warming her liands by tlie fire. 

' You have just escaped tliem/ said Frances, smiling. 
' I have had six editions, and Colonel and Mrs. Vigar havo 
only been gone a few minutes/ 

' The unconscionable people to stay so lato ! Tiring 
you out, too, poor child. You look as white as a sheet. 
Is Heniy in ? ' 

' I fancy I heard his step outside, but I am not certain, 
Teil me where you have been, Katharine. You have had 
a long afternoon/ 

' Yes, very. I will toll you all when I come down, but 
I must first speak to Henry if he is at home.' And Lady 
Worthington hastened away. 

The two sisters were a stränge contrast. Frances was 
many years the younger; she was now about eight-ard- 
twenty, though her complexion of almost infantine fair- 
ness, and her abundance of pale golden hair, made her 
oppear much less. She was evidently very delicate, her 
features were sharpened as if by constant suffering, and 
the mouth, though sweet, was still more expressive of 
firm endurance. Her eyes were like Lady Worthington' s, 
clear grey — ^but while, with the eider sister, they were 
füll of humorous brightness and good nature, with Frances 
they expressed patient happiness and a rarely-disturbed 
serenity. 

Yet her lifo had been by no means an easy oue. A 
tiny, gickly baby, she had livcd and grown almost miracu- 
lously, struggling through illness after illness, and at 
length gaining some degree of health, though strength 
could never be hers. What was denied to her body, how- 
ever, seemed to be added to her mind. Almost everyone 
who knew her, leant unconsciously upon her, for thero 
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was In her that steadfast love of truth, and that eamest 
following af ter good, wliich only can engender real trust 
This, added to a clear pereeption and ready sympathy, 
made lier almost universally loved, and gave her greater 
influence than Lady Wortliington, wlth all her kind deeds, 
could ever obtain. The two sisters, however, worked very 
well together, each recognising her own peculiar calling ; 
Lady Worthmgton describing Frances Neville's as tho 
' ghostly * mission, and her own as the ' bodily.' 

All this had not of course been attained without many 
struggles, nor was Frances ever entirely free from the 
difficulties and perplexed questionings which will always 
attack an active mind, particularly when bodily activity 
is at all restrained ; but she had long ago leamt the secret 
of a happy life, and though her scrupulous exactness 
would not allow her to think even the most trifling thing 
immaterial, and laid down for her the most carefully 
drawn distinction between right and wrong, she was kept 
from narrowness — or rather necessarily widened by her 
high, indwelling motive. 

Since her mother's death, which was several years 
before, Frances had Hved with her sister — an arrangement 
which seemed to suit all parties. Lady Worthington liked 
having some one to nurse and tend, and Frances, though 
not an actual invalid, always needed great care. Her in- 
fluence, too, in the house was exactly what was required. 
Her two romping nephews, Harry and Fred, and little 
' tomboyish,' noisy Kathie, were quiet and gentlo when 
' Aunt Fanny ' was in the room, and she seemed to have 
the power of drawing out all the good in them — tho chival- 
rous love of the boys, and the womanly tenderness in her 
little niece. 

When Lady Worthington left the room, something of 
the briglitness faded, however, from Frances' face. She 
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was very tired, and as slie lay on tlie sofa with throbbing 
bead and wearied limbs, tbe oft-recurring question, wbicb 
must bave suggested itself to so many, began to trouble ber. 

What good came of tbose calls wbicb sbe bad received 
tbat day ? Had not ber af ternoon bcen wastod ? Sbe 
bad intended to do so mucb — to finisb sonie of ber work 
for tbe poor, to learn an aecompaniment for Sir Henry, 
to go to afternoon cburcb, and all bad been fnistrated by 
a weary succession of callers. Wbat good bad tbey done 
ber ? — ^wbat good could sbe bave done tbom ? sbe askcd 
berself. Had not every one of ber yisitors probably re- 
garded tbe call as a tiresome duty, and been only too 
tbankful wben tbeir ' ten minutes' or 'quarter-of-an-bour' 
was over, and tbey were free to go ? And wbat bad tbey 
talked of ? — Tbe weatber, tbe rcturns to town, tbe * Ticb- 
borne ' case, tbe latest marriagcs in bigb life, tbe music at 
some of tbe West-end cburcbes, and tbe recent publications. 
Was tbis wortb all tbat it bad cost ber ? 

Sbe bad only arrived at tbe conclusion tbat morning 
calls were necessary and rigbt, but witbout baving dis- 
covered any way for improving tbem, wben ber sister 
retumed, foUowed by Sir Henry — a tall, bandsome man, 
witb iron-grey bair, a very powerful face, and tbe bearing 
of one accustomed to command, tempered by tbe most 
perfcct courtesy. 

Lady Wortbington, distresscd by ber sister's pale, 
suffering face, bastened to arrange ber cusbions, tending 
ber witb an assiduity wbicb migbt bave been tiresome, bad 
it not been done witb sucb grace and witb sucb loving 
anxiety. 

' If I bad only tbougbt about it and come bome sooner 
you would bave been spared all tbis,' sbe said, witb com- 
jDunction. ' Pcople seem to come back to town so mucb 
earlicr tban tbey used to do — ^I can't imagine wby/ 
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There has bceu less travelllng this year/ said Sir 
Henry ; ' tliat may, perliaps, account for it. The state of 
France has frightened people/ 

' Ah ! your speaking of France rcminds me — whom do 
you think I met this aftemoon ? — a son of that M. de Ma- 
billon, who married Amy CoUinson/ 

'M. de Mabillon!' exclaimed Sir Henry, smiling; 
'my some-time rival, whom I have been blessing ever 
since I ' 

' Now, Henry ! ' intcrrupted Lady Worthington, colour- 
ing and smiling. 

He answered by stooping to kiss her on the forehead, 
and there was a moment's silence, while Frances, under- 
standing it all, could not resist watching her sister's beau- 
tiful and still wonderfully youthful face, softened as it was 
by love and happiness. 

'You met M. de Mabillon, did you sayp* askcd Sir 
Henry, half abstracledly. 

'No — ^his son,' answered Lady Worthington. 'He, 
poor man, was killed during the siege of Paris. Curiously 
enough, when I went to say good-byo to Claude Magnay 
this aftemoon, I found young Gaspard do Mabillon at his 
studio, and half recognised him. Afterwards Claude 
told me who he was, and I went to sce him mysclf at 
his rooms. It seems that he and his sister left France 
in the spring; she is now with the CoUinsons, at Ril- 
chester, and he trying for work here, but quite unsuccess- 
fully.' 

' And you, of course, adopted him at once, and said 
that I would find him employment,' said Sir Henry, 
smiling. 

' No, not quite, I really was vcry prudcnt, my prccipi- 
tation in the case of that young architect, the other day, 
has taught me wisdom. I made no rash promises; but 
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ßcriously, Henry, I do wish you could help tlie poor f ellow 
in some way/ 

' I will bear him in mind then, but you remember tbat 
I have had two of your prcUg4s commended io iny special 
attention, cver since June/ 

' Julius Wright, you mean, and that young Mr. Frank- 
land, I wish we could get them disposed of • Certainly all 
the profcssions are very much overstocked.^ 

* Why does not Dean CoUinson help him?' asked Sir 
Henry. 

' He lias done so, in a manner, by taking the little girl 
to live with hira, but I fancy f rom what the poor boy said 
this aftemoon, that it went sorely against the grain to take 
help from that quarter. And that reminds me, Frances, 
we must really take the Deanery by storm as soon as we go 
home, and rcscue little Mdlle. de Mabillou, who from 
Claude's account is very unhappy there.' 

' A rcscue duriiig a morning call ! ' said Frances, laugh- 
ing. * I will go with you, if it is only for the pleasure of 
secing your tactics, though I am afraid you will never 
baffle Mrs. Mortlake.' 

' We shall see,' said Lady Worthington, with a smile 
of anticipated success. 

The * Season,' so to speak, of ßilchester, began when 
the Worthingtons returned. Everyone recognised Lady 
Worthington as the leader of the neighbourhood, and to 
a certain extent even the inhabitants of tho Deanery 
bowed to her opinion. 

Esperance had heard references to them all through tho 
autumn: — * When the Worthingtons come back we must 
begin a series of dinncrs ;' or, ' when Lady Worthington is 
here all the ladies' committees will come to lifo again ;' or 
most frequently of all in justifying any questioned act, 'I 
am sure Lady Worthington does it.' 

L 
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From such rcmarks as ttese, Esperance f ormed her oii^Ti 
idcas, and bciDg predisposed to tliink that nothing good 
could como out of Eilcliester, slie pictured Lady Worth- 
ington to hcrself as a tall, managing, masculine English- 
woman, and tlie more slio lieard her quoted the more sho 
feit inclined to dislike her. The only thing which mado 
her waver now and thcn, was the recollection of Claude 
Magnay's great rcgard for the wholo family, but evcn this 
had little weight with her, so contradictory and cynical 
was she growing. 

But while she was daily becoming more hopelessly 
miserable, relief was on its way to her, for Lady Worthing- 
ton was not a pcrson to lose timc, and when once a project 
suggested itself to her she bent all her encrgics to its 
accomplishment. 

It was ' All Souls' Day,' or as Esperance had always 
been accustomed to call it, the ' Jour des Morts,' and 
bctween her sad memories and her uncongenial surround- 
ings she was in a pitiablc state. 

A Ictter from Gasj)ard, füll of tendcrncss, only provcd 
a source of tears, and Mrs. Jilortlakc's unsympathctic 
curiosity, and Cornelia's imdisguised scorn, wero almost 
unbearablc. Ncver had tho pur2)lo drawing-room feit so 
oppressive, nevcr had tho day secmcd so intcrminable ! 
öomothing, however, of her old couragc kept her from 
quitc giving way; she sat reading aloud to her cousins, 
mcchanically, indecd, but still with a firmiiess of purjDose 
which dcserved praise, considering her vcry slight powcrs 
of self-control. 

Her thoughts were far away — ^now in the crowded 
Parisian ccmetery, now in tho hospital ward besido 
her fathcr's death-bcd, or further still in the littlo 
graveyard at Mabillon, where ycar by ycar she had 
taken on this day all the flowers which the wild, old 
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{jardcn would produce. Did tlie peasants tcnd it now, 
shc wondercd. 

' Really, Esperancc, your pronunciatlon is getting worse 
and worso/ said Cornelia, reprovingly. 

Whereupon Esperance was startled back to the prcscnt, 
and toiled along Wearily with her reading, lier eyes dim 
witli tcars. 

At last tlie sound of the door-bell made itsclf lieard. 
Any Interruption wonld be welcome, and she listcued 
eagerly f or approacbing f ootsteps. To ber great relief the 
door was opened, and Lady Worthington and Miss N evillo 
were annonncei 

Whether it was on account of this most opportune ar- 
rival,or whether Lady Worthington's appearancefascinated 
her, it isimpossible to say, but her prejudices were forgotten, 
and f or a minute or two she was as happy and aniraated as 
in former times. Lady Worthington was, at first, misled 
by the smile of pleasure with which she received her 
greeting. She f oUowed out her preconceived plan, however, 
and exerted herseif to the utmost to keep both Mrs. Mort- 
lake and Cornelia 'at bay,* while Frances made the most 
of her opportunity with Esperance. 

At first she was talkative enough — seemod delighted to 
speak of Qaspard and Claude Magnay, and f airly puzzled 
Frances by her äpparent happiness. In a f ew minutes 
all was changed, however ; a brass band, which had for 
some minutes been causing the grey walls of the 
Vicar's Court and the Deanery to echo to operatic airs, 
now gave forth with much martial ardour the all-in- 
spiring ^Marseillaise,^ 

The colour died out of Esp^rance's face. She paused 
in the middle of what she was saying, and Frances, füll of 
pity for her, tried to invent some excuse for moving out of 
ßight of the rest of the party. 
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'What beautiful Chrysanthemums you havo ia your 
window, may I look at thcm ? ' 

Esp^ranco gladly asscntcd, and tho two movod to the 
opposite end of the room, where in the broad window-scat 
a f cw flowers were standing, now arrangcd by tho perverse 
housemaid in stiff rows, though Esperance pcrseveringly 
tried to group thcm af ter her f ancy. 

The brass band was now still moro audible, and Franccs 
was more grieved than surpriscd, to see that the little 
French girl's eycs were brimming over with tears. 

' It must be hard to hcar one's national song in a 
stränge land/ she said gently. 

Esperance started, her cheeks glowed, and she even 
smiled through her tears, for Frances had spoken in her 
own language. 

' You speak French like a native! * she exclaimed raptur- 
ously. ' Mademoiselle is too good — it makes the land no 
more stränge. And yet/ she addcd, with a slight shiver, 
as ^ Partant 2>our la Syrie^ succceded the ^ Marseillaise y^ 
* I think it makcs mc only long the more. Mademoiselle 
will pardon mc — but to-day — lejour des morts, I cannot hclp 
bcing sad, and no one hcrc will understand, and — and — ' 
with a rush of tears — ' Je suis desolee,' 

Franccs was for a moiiiont greatly perplcxcd. To 
attcmj^t any comfort undcr the circumstances was almost 
impossible, yet to go to a still more retired place would 
probably attract Mrs. Mortlake or Cornelia. She resolvcl 
to risk it, however, and turncd once more to Esperance, who 
was still standing disconsolatcly by the window, the great 
tears roUing down her cheeks, and dropping heavily on 
the Chrysanthemum leaves. 

' Do you think, dear, we might look at the conservatory ? 
it would be quiet in there.' 

Esperance cauglit at the idea, and led the way to a little 
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enclosed verandali whicli opened out of the drawing-roora. 
Unf ortunately, Cornelia happened to look up at the moment, 
and fearing that she had been neglecting Miss Neville, 
hastened forward. 

' Will you not come nearer the fire ? Esp^rancc lias 
not been taking care of you, I am afraid/ 

' Oh, yes, indeed/ replied Francos, smiling. ' I have 
bccn admiring your Chrysanthemums, and your cousin was 
going to show me the conservatory.' 

' I am afraid it is scarcely worth seeing, our gardener 
has not managed well this autumn/ 

Frances was afraid there would be no getting rid- of 
liliss Collinson after this, but happily Lady Worthington 
managed a skilful appeal to her judgment in the question 
which she and Mrs. Mortlake were discussing, and Cornelia, 
nothing loth, lef t Frances and Esp^rance to admire the 
flowers alone. 

Frances, hardly bestowing a glance on the shabby array 
of plants, took Esp^rance's hand in hers, and still speaking 
in French, said, ' Will you not teU me about your troubles ? 
then, perhaps, I could understand a little. Claude Magnay 
told my sister that you were living here, and she came on 
purpose to see you ; she knew your father and mother, as 
perhaps you have heard.' 

' No, I think not,' replied Esp^rance, 'but I have heard 
papa speak of Sir Henry Worthington. He — ^he spoke of 
him once, I remember, before all the trouble began — so 
long ago it seems now/ 

' Was that before you left the chäteaup' asked Frances, 
convinced that talking was a relief . 

*No, we were at Paris, papa and Gaspard, and 
Javotte and I ; we were so happy, Mademoiselle, so very 
happy. But then came the war, and then the dreadful siege, 
and from theu tili now things have growu worse and worse.* 
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* Poor cliild ! ' said Frances, gently. Her words caiiscd 
anotlier rusli of toars, however, f or wliat mcmories did tlicy 
not recall to Esperancc ! and how long it was since she 
had lieard such a term of endearmen t ! Frances could 
only hold her close, and Esperance, as she grew a little 
more calm, lookcd up gratefully, for nothing could havo 
soothed her so well as the gentle, caressing sympathy, 
which Frances knew so well how to bestow. 

Conscious that the time lef t to them was short, neithcr 
attempted to enter any more into detail, but Frances, 
anxious to show that this was to be the beginnin g of a 
closer intim acy, began to speak of the future. 

' You will come and see me at home, will you not? and 
we will talk French all the time/ 

' You are so kind, dear Mademoiselle/ said Esperancc, 
' now I shall have something to look f orward to, and the 
time will pass more quickly.' 

Her face lighted up for a moment, but there was a 
certain sadness in her words which did not escape Frances; 
it scemcd to her unnatural for such a racre child to speak 
thus of whiling away the tiuie. Yet, as they entcred the 
opprcssive drawing-room once more, she owned that it 
was not surj)rising ; an air of stiff, slccpy propriety, per- 
vadcd the room, the largc clock on the mantel-piece secmcd 
to tick slowcr than other clocks, the sunlight strugglcd 
ahnest reluctantly through the narrow Windows, the fire 
smouldercd lazily in the grate, a fat png-dog yawncd con- 
tinually on the hearth-rug; she could quite undcrstand 
that all this would depress a French nature. 

And Esperance certainly was out of place amid these 
surroundings. She hastened to movc one of the ponderous 
arm-chairs for Frances — it is to be fcarcd that she took a 
wicked delight in changing their positions — and then, as 
Cornelia turned to the younger visitor, she bent down to 
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the dog, closed liis mouth in the middle of a yawn, and 
tried to rouse him a little. 

Somethiiig in her unstudicd attitude annoyed Cornelia, 
ßhe wished slie would sit down and be like an English girl. 

' Do leave the dog alone/ she said at last, with some 
sharpness in her tone. 

Esperancc looked round, surprised, but still smiling. 

'It is his cxcrcise. Ciel! he sleeps again when my 
back is turned ! Pug, you are the most lazy of dogs/ 

The provoking easo of manncr, the unfortunate ' Ciel,^ 
equivalent to swearing at the Deanery, and yet more, 
the grammatical mistakc, angered Cornelia beyond all 
patience, and in an unmistakably displeased voice she said, 
*There are plenty of chairs, Esp^rance, why do you 
not sit down?' 

That ' English ' idea of the necessity of sitting down ! 
how it annoyed Esperance ! With a little expressive 
movement of her hands, she subsided, however, into the 
noarest vacant chair, and sat for a few minutes like 
patience on a monument, but when the good-byes wero 
being said Frances noticed that her eyes were füll of tears, 
which she was sure would not have been the case had 
Pug's diverting exercise been continued. The departure 
of the gucsts made an opportunity of oscape, of which 
Esperance was not slow to avail herseif, particularly as 
she feit that a scolding was in störe ; but in all her hurry 
she found time to stop at the landing window tili Miss 
Ncville's violet bonnet was hidden by the archway of the 
Vicar's Court. The stratagem had certainly been successf iil. 

Lady Worthington gave a sigh of relicf as the carriage 
drove away from the Deanery. 

'There! I call that "Something attempted, somc- 
thing done ! " and if you don't teil me of a grand result, 
Frances, with Claude's "Mariana," I shall feel ül used!' 
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' Your manoouvring was beautiful to sce/ said Frances, 
langhin g. ' How you managed to keep both Mrs. Mortlake 
and Miss Collmson occupied, I can't imagine.' 

' Merely by chatter. General talk when possible — 
gossip, if Mrs. Mortlake seemed to be sHpping away — the 
arts and sciences to detain Cornelia — wbat a medley 
it must have been, to be süre ! But teil me about my 
proUgie. Poor little maid! I was longing to talk to 
her.' 

' I wish you could have done so, her ndivete would 
have delighted you. Poor little thing! half-a-dozen 
words of French won her completely. She was crying, 
clinglng, pouring out her troubles, all in five minutes, äs 
if we had known eaeh othcr for years.' 

' Or as if she had not had a confidante for months/ 
said Lady "Worthington. ' No wondcr she is unhappy in 
that gloomy place, and with those terribly stiff people.' 

' And yet I f ancy there is so much real good in Miss 
Collinson,' said Frances, musingly. 

' My dear Frances, you would see goodness in every 
living soul, I do bclievc. However, you are doubtless 
right, only you really must Ict me try and rescue that 
little French girl, who I feel convinccd is as blind as 
I am to her cousins' virtues.' 

*To rescue her, or to makc her sce?' said Frances, 
half to hersclf. ' I wonder which is the rio-ht wav.' 

' As usual in our case, my dcar, a little of both, I 
suppose,' said Lady Worthin gtou ; after which the ccn- 
yersation turned upon other things. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

• *• drcary life," we cry, •' dreary life ! " 
And still the generations of the birds 
Sing through our sighing, and the flocks and hcrds 
Serenely live, while we are keeping strife 
With Heaven's tnie purpose on us, as a knife 
Against which we may Btruggle, . . . 

.... Thou God of old ! 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes to these, 
But so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through heat and cold.' 

E. B. Browning. 

* Grannie is Coming back to Rilcliester/ observed Cornelia 
Collinson, looking up from a letter slie was reading at 
breakfast the foUowing moming. 

' Coming back ! ' exclairaed Bertha, in her annoyed 
voicc. ' I thought she was to spend the wintor at 
St. Leonards. I am sure she said in the summer that 
she had taken the house for a ycar.' 

* She seems to wish to be at home again, and as to the 
houso, there was little difficulty in disposing of that. She 
will retum early next week.' 

' And now there will be those wearisome pilgrimages 
down to the Priory/ groaned Mrs. Mortlake. 'IIow 
tircsome of her to ehange her mind !' 

* Where is the Priory ?' asked Esperance, not a little 
cxcited at the prospect of a new arrival, and rightly 
conjecturing that ' Grannie ' was Mrs. Passmore. 

* The Priory — ^my grandmother's house — is about two 
miles out of the town, on the London read/ cxplained 
Cornelia, after a moment's pause. 

Esperance was sorry that it lay in an opposite diroction 
to Worthington Hall, Sho did not make any mor© 
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inquiiies, however, as her cousins were evidently put out, 
but her curioslty grew all the greater, and she looked 
forward much to the first of the ' pilgriinages/ which 
Mrs. Mortlake had mentioned. 

Mrs. Passmore arrived at Eilchester on Tuesday, and 
on the Wcdnesday Mrs. Mortlake insisted that some ono 
must go to see her. This Icd to a disagreeable discusßion 
betwecn the sisters as to who should perform the tiresome 
dut}'', to which Esperance listened with some scorn and a 
good deal of amusement, congratulating hersclf that for 
once she was out of it. 

After much ärguing, Cornelia yielded, not very 
graciously, and consented to go to the Priory, provided 
ßhe could have the carriagc. 

'And you may as well come with me/ she added, 
turning to Esperance ; ' it will be useful for you to know 
the way to the Priory.' 

Esperance prudently refrained from expressing too 
much satisf action, aware that any ' f oolishness ' on her 
part would put a stop to the whole thing ; but inwardly 
she was much excited. To mcct Mrs. Passmore, her 
mother's friend and helper, was indccd an unlookcd for 
plcasure, and Cornelia would certainly have becn scorn- 
fully surprised had she known that Esperance spcnt a 
good half-hour in curling her feathcr, preparing her 
dainty little necktie, and mcnding her old, but faultlcssly 
neat gloves, in vicw of the afternoon's expcdition. 

By three o'clock the cousins were driving threuj^'h tho 
sloepy strcets of Rilchestcr, Cornelia f Geling virtuous 
tlioiigh incHned to be cross, and Esperance alraost ga}*", in 
spite of a thick November fog, which usiially dej)ressed 
her more than anything. Almost for the first time she 
saw the really poor quarter of tlie city, the dcserted, 
tumblc-down hou.'?es, and the squalid, dirty little chiklren. 
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'Tills is differcnt from the rcst of ßilcliestcr/ she 
exclaimed. * Is this where cousiu Claristtibel goes to sce 
her poor people ? ' 

'Oh, no, she merely vIsits a few of the respectable 
houses near us/ repHed Cornelia, shortly. 

' But who takes care of all this poor part ?' 

* I'm sure I don't know, it is not in our parish/ 

The parish belonging to the Cathedral merely included 
the houses in the Close, and a very small sprinkling of 
' respectable poor,' an arrangement singularly unfortunate, 
since it gave all the rieh people the sarae excuse for 
ignorance and idleness which Cornelia had just made — 
' It is not in our parish ' — ^w'hile the clergy of the poorcr 
districts were sadly hampered by the dearth of church- 
workers. 

Esperance asked no more questions, and in a tcw 
minutcs the houses were left behind, and the bare, bleak, 
country lay before them. Half-a-mile beyond the towu 
stood the Priory, a gloomy, brown building, not really old, 
but built in the antic^uo style ; Esjp^ranee's heart beat 
quickly, when, in one of the lancet-headed windo^ys, she 
caught sight of the snowy hair and widow's cap wbich 
could belong to no one but Mrs. Passmore. 

The cap, however, speedily disappcared, and by the 
time the carriage had driven up the gravel sweep, the old 
lady was stauding by the open door, with what Esperance 
ccnsidered quite the right kind of welcome. 

' IIow good of you to come the very first day, my dear 
children, in all this fog, too.* 

* My dear grannie, do go in, how unwise to come out to 
the door,' said Cornelia. 

Whereupon the old lady, but half understanding, held 
out her band to Esperance, tili Cornelia herseif led the 
way to the prim little drawing-room, and taking up Mrs. 
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Passmore's speaking-trumpet, made tho dcaf old lady 
understand who her companion was. 

' Amy 's little girl come f rom France ! dear me, dcar 
me ! come and kiss me, my dear.' 

Esp^rance obeyed wilHngly enough,but when Cornelia 
put tho other end of tho speaking-trumpet into her band 
with an injunction to 'say something/ every word of 
English suddenly oscaped her memory, and af 1er a dreadful 
pause she could only say in French, ' I am so pleascd to 
see the friend of my mother.' 

Whereupon Cornelia f rowned angrily, and thc old lady 
herself put down the trumpet with a little laugh. 

* Ah ! you speak in French, and I am not such a good 
Scholar in that respect as I used to be ; nevcr mind, nevcr 
mind, we shall understand each othcr soon.' 

Esp^rance blushed crimson, vexed at her failurc, and 
some minutes passed bef ore she had coUcctcd her thoughts 
enough to listen to the conversation. 

' Yes, I grew tired of St. Leonards,' Mrs. Passmore 
was saying. * The house was draughty, too, and I began to 
long for my old haunts ; after all, my dcar, thcre is no 
place like home.' 

' And are you comfortably settled in ?' askcd Cornelia. 

* Well, pretty well, thcre is a great deal to see to, and 
the days are short ; my rheumatism has bcen troublcsome 
to-day, and that is a hindrance. Could you spend a few 
days with me, my dear, you or Bertha ? I should be so 
glad to have you.' 

Cornelia did not at all wish to stay, and began to hunt 
for excuses. 

' I am so busy just now, grannie, or I certainly Mould 
come, and Bertha has — a cold, or she might have hclpod 
you.' 

Mrs, Passmore looked disappointed, 
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*I am sorry for that, it would have bcen such a 
pleasurc to have you/ Thcn, with a smile again, * Could 
Amy s little girl stay ?' 

*0h, certainly/ said Cornelia, without referrmg to 
Esperance. *She shall stay with you now, just as long as 
you like/ 

And so the matter was settled, and Cornelia soon 
took leave, turning just at the last to Esperance with 
the words, * I will send down your things, and the 
books you will want, and you must walk in on Friday 
moming for your lessons, I will bo ready for you at 
eleven.' 

Then the carriage drove off, and Esperance was lef t 
behind with mingled feelings of relief at being away 
from the Deanery, anger at being so summarily disposed 
of, and awe of Mrs. Passmore and the trumpct. 

She was soon happy enough, however, for Mrs. Passmore 
was delighted to have a companion, and spared no pains to 
make her comf ortable and at home. She was charmed with 
her curious old-fashioned bedroom, and with the exquisite 
ncatness of the whole house ; there was a feeling of calm- 
ness and repose, too, which, with all its dulness, the 
Deanery never could attain, and most of all, the sense of 
being really wanted restored Esperance to much of her 
old cheerful brightness. 

The only drawback to her complete happiness was Mrs. 
Passmore's deafness; this had now bcen of such long 
duration that the old lady had fallen into silent habits, 
and only twice in the long winter evenings did she take 
up her trumpet, But though silence or dulness of any 
description were usually very uncon genial to Esperance, 
she was now too much out of health, and too woary of 
the incessant * nagging ' of her cousins, not to be thankful 
for the respite. 
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Tho busy idlencss of thc next mornliig, too, suitcd her 
admirably. She enjoyed helping old Mrs. Passmoro in 
her manifold tidyings and arrangings ; and as the old lady 
coiild not f cel comf ortable tili evcry drawcr and cnpboard 
in the house had been systematically searched and sortcd, 
she was kept fully oceupied. Her dainty little fingers 
scemed to have a natural aptitude for such work, and 
nothing came amiss to them, whether they dealt ^vith 
Stores of old lace, artificial flowers, venerable silk drcsses, 
or chaotic odds and ends. 

At last, while setting to rights the Contents of an old 
secrctary, she came across a drawer füll of letters, and, not 
liking to break in upon their wild conf usion, drew Mrs. 
Passmore's attention to them. 

' Letters ! dear me ! ' exclaimed the old lady ; * I 
thought I had sorted them all last year. This will be an 
afternoon's work for us, Esperance.' 

Accordingly, after the two o'clock dinner was ovcr, 
and Mrs. Passmoro had takcn her usual siesfay the two sct 
to work, destroying a fcw of the less prccious documcnts, 
and amuiging the othcrs carcfully according to thcir 
dates. 

EsjDerance had just tied up and labelled a packet of 
1847 letters, when Mrs. Passmore gave an exclamation of 
ßurprise. 

* How stränge to be surc ! and that I sliould havo 
come across them to-day ! Two of poor Amy's letters — 
your mother, my dcar.' And she handed them to 
Esperance. 

They were foldcd together, though one was writtcn on 
thin, bluc paper, the other on a little note-sized sheet, 
yellow with age. Esperance opened the latter and read 
eagerly : — 
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' Russell Square, IQth Mai/, 1848. 

* IIy dear Mus. Passmore, — i cannot thank you cnougli 
for your grcat kindness in asking nie to stay with you 
(lurmg ncxt montli. Thank you, too, for your considera- 
tion in saying tliat, if my brotlier changes liis mind, I may 
still be free to stay in London ; but of this I now f eel sure 
thcre is no liof>c, for, besides bis former objeetion to our 
marriage, he has now, I fear, a personal dislike to M. de 
Mabillon. I cannot teil you how terribly all this has 
grieved me. Had it not been for dear Christabel's kind- 
ness, I don't think I could have bome it. She has, indeed^, 
been a good sister to me. 

' Under the circumstances, both Alphonse and I think 
it will be best that our wedding should be perfectly quiet ; 
so, with many thanks, I will decline your kind ofEer of 
accommodation for any gucsts. If it will be quite eon- 
venient to you, and to the clergyman of the parish, wo 
should prefer somo day in the first weck of June, and 
ßhould like it to be early in the morning. 

' Aguin thanking you for your grcat kindness, 

* Believe me, your affectionate, 

* Amy Collinson,* 

*ChrIstabcl, thcn, was the name of my auntP' askcd 
Esj)erancc, looking up with swimming eyes..- -- 

Secing how great an interest her companion took in 
the matter, Mrs. Passmore became at once both sympathetic 
and communicative. 

' Poor child ! Yes, indeed, it was a sad story from 
first to last. My daughter Christabel was devoted to your 
mothcr ; and though, of course, she could not do much to 
promoto the marriage in direct Opposition to your uncle, 
yct she always gave Amy her sympathy, and herseif 
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beggcd me to liclp her. Poor young thing, sine was sad 
cnougli all the time she stayed with me. Oa tlie very 
morning of the wedding I remember she rcceivcd a final 
lettcr of remonsti'ance from Dean Collinson, and was 
terribly upset by it. And then came the Service in churcli, 
whicli scemed to givo her new strength, for her face, 
which had been so trcubled, grew qiiiet and serene ; and I 
remember thinking what a handsome couple they were, and 
wishing that the Dean could have been there to hear your 
f ather's earnest, heartfelt vows, though perhaps his f oreign 
English might only have annoyed him, I heard from her 
two or three times after that, and then your father wrote 
to teil me of her death when you were born ; but we shall 
not find that letter, for I believe it was sent on to the Dean.' 

The conversation was interrupted by the servant 
bringing in the tea things, and Esperance, having asked 
leave to keep the two letters, put thcm away for a private 
reading. In the evening, whcn Mrs. Passmore had fallen 
aslecp in her arm-chair, she took them out again, and 
cagcrly though reverently opened the foreign onc. It 
was written from the Chätcau, and datcd in June 18o4. 
Much of it was incomprehensible to Esj)erance, being in 
ans wer to a lettcr of Mrs. Passmorc's, and füll of refer- 
ences to English matters, but on the third page she caught 
sight of familiär namcs, which made her heart bcat quicldy. 
She read on still more eagcrly : — 

* And now I must teil you about my dcar little boy, 
GasjDard. IIow 1 wish I could show him to you. Ile is 
five years old, the very imagc of his father, and so tall 
and streng for his age. Ile is always with me, for our 
good honne Javottc, though she is quite dcvoted to him, 
has plenty to do, and I would not have him away from me 
for the World. My husband teils me, too, that our " nur- 
ßcry " does not exist in France, the cliildren arc almost 
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always witli tlielr mothcrs. The oiily thing I liave to 
wish. f or now is a little daughter ; it would be so good f or 
Gaspard, and ho is so loving that I am sure he would 
make a good little protector! You ask if I am any 
strenger than I was last year, and I hardly know what to 
say. In some ways I think not, but I think I have learnt 
at last to be less fretful and impatient, with regard to 
James's continued displeasure. Still I cannot help longing 
to hear from him. If he could only know what Alphonse 
really is ! But you must not think that I am grieving 
unduly over this. I f eel how wrong it was to do so the 
first two or three years, and now I cannot help hoping 
that in some way all will come right at last, if not in cur 
time, at least to our child.' 

Esperance read the last sentence over many times. 
Was her mother's hope Coming true ? Was all that now 
seemed so hard to bear really helping its fulfilmentP 
Certainly it was true that Dean CoUinson had taken her 
into his own house, that he had treated her kindly, that 
she owed almost everything to him ; but then, had not 
Gaspard humiliated himself to actual begging for assist- 
ance first, and did not her uncle still detest the very name 
of De Mabillon ? No ; there was still much to be done 
before all could be * right at last.' But from that evening 
Esperance began to think seriously of the duty of recon- 
ciliation, which, certainly in some degree, rested with her. 
How, in her peculiar position, she could effect any good 
she did not at present see ; but she was bopeful, and her 
mother's wish was a streng incentive. 

Mcanwhile, at the Deanery, matters were not going 
very smoothly. Comelia's quiet disposal of Esperance at 
the Priory had pleased no one, the Dean even had for 
once objected to his favourite daughter's prooeedings. 

M 
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' Out of rcspcct to your grandmotlicr, my dear, eithcf 
you or Bertha sliould have remained; to leavo your 
cousiii, a mcro child and a perfect Btrangcr, was rcaUy a 
mistakc/ 

* Grannie will nevcr understand Esperance, with that 
ridiculous acccnt, which. I am eure is all affcctation/ 
obscrvcd Mrs. Mortlake. *Bcsides, it is awkward to be 
witliout her hcre, thcre is no onc to sce to Bella wlien sbe 
is downstairs.' 

* Christabel wants to tum me into tbe nursery-maid/ 
Said Bertba, laugbing ; * but ncither Bella nor I approvc/ 

* I don't know what you mcan/ said Mrs. Mortlake, 
with an offended air. * Esperance has no idea of managing 
the child, she merely does what I teil her.' 

' That is to say, she is your " white slave ; " of course 
you miss her.' 

' Oh, if you use slang expressions we will droj) the 
argument at once, please,' said Mrs. Mortlake, feeling that 
she was being wowted, and leaving the room after one 
final thrust — *Your old fault of laziness is Coming out 
more strongly than cver ; j^ou can neither do things your- 
self, nor sce others do them.' 

Wheronj^on ilic door was closed shar2)ly, while the 
Dean lookcd surpriscd, Cornelia annoyed, and Bertha 
sublimely indifferent. 

* I do not understand it,' said the Dean, half ncrvously. 
* It sccms to mc a great pity that Bertha does not go more 
to the Priory. Ilowever, you must settle it among your- 
sclves, my dcars, only I3ray have no more disputings.' 
And then, having delivered his conscicnce to bis family, 
the Dean left matters tcrrestrial to thcir own course, and 
became engrossed with a disquisiiion on the ' Moons of 
Jupiter.' 

At elcven o'clock on Friday, Esperance walked in from 
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tlie Priory carrying her Latin primer, TVittich's German 
tales, and a book on physical geography. To teil the 
truth, she had scarccly opened them f or tlie last two days, 
and, though. anxious to make up for lost time, she walked 
into Rilchestcr to the tune of ' di-es, di-cs, di-em,^ &e., her 
thoughts were generally so far away that the fifth.declen- 
sion did not make much impression on her memory. 

The walk took rather longer than she had anticipated, 
and, conscious o£ unpunctuality, she * tolled ' the f ront- 
door bell with some apprehension. The door was oponed 
more quickly than usual, but Esperance's quick eye de- 
tccted the surly, ill-used expression on the face of the 
footman, and was certain that Mrs. Mortlake was in one 
of her fault-finding humonrs; these invariably affected 
the temper of the whole household, and more especially of 
the servants. 

She opened the dining-room door with still greater 
anxiety, and found Mrs. Mortlake and Bertha hard at 
work, writing essays for the * True Blue Society,' a par- 
ticular hobby of Mrs. Mortlake's. Her essay was gener- 
ally put off tili the latest possible day, and then became 
a household nuisance, so that Esperance had learnt to 
dread the sight of blue foolscap, and to connect it with 
incessant scoldings and general misery. Bertha had 
unwillingly been induced to join the Society, and she, too, 
was writing for dear lifo, with a pucker in her forehead 
and a bored expression. 

*Don't speak, we are so busy, said Mrs. Mortlake, 
barely looking up ; ' and what youVe done with the quill 
pens I can't imagine, Cornelia declares you had them 
last.' 

*I don't remember having them,' said Esperance, 
thinking of various scoldings for writing with a pin-like 
pen. 
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' Of course not, you never do rcmombor ariy thing that 
is not convonient to you/ said Mrs. Mortlake, sharply. 

Esperance began to open the drawers of a cabinet 
ratlier hopelessly, and, after a low minutes' scarcb, found 
tho missing pens among Bella's toys. She put them down 
beside her cousin without speaking, and was moving 
away, when Mrs. Mortlake pushed tbem from her again, 
saying, in her quietly disagreeable voice, * Oh, it's no use 
now ; how can I change my pen in the middlo of this ? 
Couldn't your common sense teil you that?' 

Esperance shrugged her Shoulders, and took back the 
pen-box ; but her common sense did teil her it would be 
best to leave the room quickly, and, without another word, 
she ran away. 

It was certainly a chcerlcss welcome for her, poor 
child. Already the quiet serenity which she had gained 
at the Priory had changed to the * Mariana ' expres- 
sion, and it was with a heavy heart that she entered 
Cornelia's sanctum with her bürden of untouched lesson- 
books. 

' Good-morning, Esperance. Why are you so late ?' 

'I am very sorry, but I scarccly allowcd the time 
nccGssary for a so long walk,' said Esperance, who in- 
variably spoke bad English when dispiritcd. 

* Don't let it happen again, thcn, and Ict us lose no 
time now — your Latin first.' 

With one last despairing glance Esperance dashed oG 
with her fifth declension, stumbling terribly. Cornelia 
put down the book gravely. 

* It is no use doing things by halves ; you had bcttcr 
stay here and learn it, though I should have thought at 
your age supervision was unneccssary.' 

* Your age ' was always being cast in Esperance's 
tecth, but it was as convenience suited — either * a mero 
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child of your age/ or * a great girl of your age/ as in the 
present instance. Slie began to wisli to be eitlier one tliing 
or the other. 

The ' pbyslcal geograpby ' was ratber more successf ul ; 
but, alas ! tbe Gennan translation came utterly to grief. 
Tbe very soiind of tbe language was distasteful to Espe- 
rance, and, nnder tbe circumstances, Cornelia would bave 
been mucb wiser not to baye attempted it ; but to ber 
mind no one was properly educated wbo could not read 
and speak German, and sbe persevered in spite of Espe- 
rance's wisbes to tbe contrary. It really was a bardsbip 
to be set to learn, * Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?' and, 
after laboriously translating it first into Frencb in ber 
brain, and tben into Englisb witb ber tongue, Esperance 
could not resist saying, * Well, I tbink tbe Germans are 
tbe most eonceited people I ever beard of, boasting 
about all tbe divisions of tbeir country so as to fill two 
pages ! ' 

* It bas been pretty clearly sbown lately tbat tbe 
Germans are not vain boasters,' said Cornelia, severely. 
'Moreover, *' people wbo live in glass bouses sbouldn't 
tbrow stones/' Conceit is tbe proverbial cbaracter of a 
certain otber European nation.' 

' You may as well say it quite !' said Esperance, witb 
flasbing eyes. ' I know wbat you mean — now tbat France 
is fallen you will all trample on ber ! and tbat is wbat you 
call Englisb generosity ! Ciel ! if you speak of proverbial 
cbaracters, it is fair tbat I may quote tbe Englisb one — 
" insular pride and ill-manners," and it is true — ^true ! ' 

Cornelia was secretly ratber amused at tbe storm of 
patriotism wbicb sbe bad evoked, but sbe answered 
gravely, and in ber repressive voice, *Wben you bave 
quite done we will go on, please. Conjugate tbe verb 
'* Haben;' to bave/ 
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The words seemed almost like an Insult. Thls cold 
dignity of Cornelia's exasperated Esp^rance more than 
anything ; laoreover, to have her patriotism utterly 
ignored was more unbearable than the severest scolding, 
and in the worst possible humour ehe repeated the vcrb, 
taking no pains to pronounce the h's. 

She left Cornelia's room mueh more unhappy than 
before, and eonseious that her outbreak had been botli 
ehildish and useless. Out of heart with herself and with 
all around her, yet unable to find the remedy, she grew 
more and more miserable, and longed, with a sick longing, 
for relief in any form — a letter from Gaspard, a sight of 
Frances Neville, or even a ray of simshine. But nothing 
came, the postman brought no letter, Frances did not 
ccme into Eilchester — even the sun did not once pieree 
the gloom of that murky November day. 

Mrs. Mortlake never spoke except to complain, Bertha 
after her unusual efFort was more tacitum than ever, 
Cornelia was stiff and displeased, and Esperance was 
Gross. Not that she would have allowed this to herself, 
even ; she feit, and in some degrce was, illused, but in faet 
the long strain of the past year had so completely worn 
her out, that mind and body alike were unequal to the 
least harass, and trifling annoyances, which in good health 
she would have laughcd at, now seemed the deepest 
grievances. And so she sat wearily through the af ternoon 
with her book before her, wishing herself and *The 
German Fatherland' at the bottom of the sea, while no 
one would take the troublc to put her into the right way, 
or to say the few words of love and sympathy which she 
so sorely needed. 

' You had better get ready to go back,' said Cornelia, 
as the clock Struck half -past four. * It is getting dusk, 
and you will be aloue.' 
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Alone ! It was a shock indeed to Esperance's xdeas of 
propriety. To have walked in in broad daylight was 
perhaps permissible in England, thougli she would never 
have been allowed to do sucb a thing in France, even at 
Mabillon — ^but to walk tbrougb the town, and along a 
deserted coimtry road, witb tbe darkness fast Coming on, 
was too much — she feit sure that even in England tbis could 
not be comme ilfaut 

No escort was offered, however, so she saw no help f or 
it, and unwillingly — for once — closed the door of the 
Deanery behind her, and went out into the autumn 
twilight. At first the novelty rather pleased her, but 
when she had passed the Vicar's Court, and the Close, a 
stränge, eerie, unprotected feeling mastered her, and she 
shivered at the thought of the long way to come. The 
bright lights in the Windows looked tempting and home- 
like, she fancied she could have been happy in every one 
of the houses she passed, f orgetf ul that red curtains, warm 
firelight, and bright picture frames, existed also at the 
Deanery, And then she thought of the hero of 'Excelsior/ 
when 

• In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright,* 

and wondered if he feit as lonely and desolate as she did; 
but then he was boimd on a great enterprise, and she had 
only to live on quietly in an imcongenial home, unless, 
indoed, her enterprise were to be the fulfilment of her 
mothcr's wish. If so, how sadly forgetful of it she had 
bccn that day ! What härm had she done to her cause ! 

Great tears welled up into her eyes as she thought of 
this ; perhaps she was partly blinded by them, or perhaps 
her little black figure was not very noticeable in the 
gathering darkness, for she came violently into oollision 
with ft g^g of l^boureys yeturning fron^ their day'a work^ 
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and all her booke were strewn on tho pavemcnt. For a 
moment slie was Lorrlbly f rightencd, for they were rough- 
looking men, and their voiccs and unintclligible dialect 
soimded alarming to her unaecustomed ears. 

*Now then, Bill, you pick up thcm there books — 
knockin' up agin young leddies in that way ! ' this in vciy 
uncouth English. 

The rcst of the men moved on, while Bill, thus ad- 
dressed, stooped to pick up the books. 

* I'm sure I ask pardon, miss,' he began, rubbing each 
book on his grimy jacket b}' way of taking off the miid. 

* Thank you, it does not matter,' began Esperance in 
French, then correcting herseif, * there is no härm done, 
thank you.' 

* Be you from France, miss ?' asked the man. 

* Yes,' replied Esperance, with a momcntary terror that 
some impertinence was intended, * yes, I am French.' 

* Only asked, miss, because as how my missus is from 
them parts, and talks like what you did. Good-evening 
to you, miss, and I ask your pardon.' 

He passed on, and Esperance went on her way, amuscd 
by the incident, which, trifling though it was, scrvcd to 
turn away her thotights from her grievanccs. Ccrtuinly 
her first encountcr with a British labourer had bcen a 
hap23y onc ; if all were so politc she need not fear to walk 
about alone, but then this particular one had been blcsscd 
with a French wife, which no doubt accounted for his 
good manners. Beforc long she ccased to drcad the lonely 
walks to the Priory, and to look forward to the gang of 
labourers, and specially to * BilFs ' invariable salute, as a 
kind of protection. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* There lies no desert in the land of lif e, 
For e'en that tract that barrenest doth seem, 
Laboured of thee in faith and hope, shall teem 
"With heavenly harvests and rieh gathcrings rife.* 

F. A. Kemble. 

Dinner partics at the Deanery were usually very dreary 
afEairs. Dean CoUinson was not at all a sociable man, 
and grudged an evening spent away from bis beloved 
observatory. Cornelia and Bertba bad an equal distastc to 
Society, and bad it not been for Mrs. Mortlake, and tho 
absolute necessity of sbowing some bospitality to tbeir 
neigbbours, the dinncr parties would bave been willingly 
dispensed with. And not only were the bosts thus minded, 
but every one who bad been a guest on previous occasions 
groaned on rceeiving a fresh invitation. Certainly the 
Deanery was the least populär house in ßilchester, and it 
was thus that Esp^rance obtained her very unfavourablo 
impressions of English society. 

After spending a fortnight at the Priory, she had 
returned sorrowfully enough to her imcle's house, nor 
were her spirits raised when she heard that in the 
evening that dreary English Institution, a large dinner 
party, was to take place. In the aftemoon, however, 
Bertba happened to mention that Sir Henry and Lady 
Worthington were Coming, whereupon Espdrance became 
greatly excited. 

* Coming this evening ? Oh ! I am so glad, and does 
Miss Neville come too ? ' 

' No, she is not well enough, I believe she was asked. 
But what makes you rave so about the Worthingtons ?' 
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' Lady Wortlilngton was so kind to me, and I admire 
her more than I can teil you/ 

' You Lad better be caref ul, or Christabel will call you 
a toady/ 

'How?* asked Esperance, wonderingly. 

' Oh, really, I can't teach you English — Cornelia will 
explain it to you/ 

Esperance was not very fond o£ Cornelia's explanations, 
so she resorted to dictionaries, where *Toad — crapaud;* 
* toad-eater — adulateur-trkey parasite^* gave her some idea 
of Berfcha's meaning. 

She sighed over the difficulty of the terrible English 
language, but found some comfort in a bulky Webster, 
in which ' toady ' was stigmatised as ' coUoquial and 
vulgär/ 

Lady Worthington camo rather Icss reluctantly than 
usual to the Deanery, for she had special designs on 
Esperance, and her successful manoeuvring on the former 
occasion had given her confidence. When the ladies re- 
tumed to the drawing-room after dinner, she lost no time 
in seeking her protegee, whom she found trying hard to 
make conversation between two young ladies who wcre 
very stifE and monosyllabic. 

Esperance, delighted at any interruption, received Lady 
Worthington's cordial greeting with a radiant face, and 
inqulred after Frances Neville, her quaint, demure manner 
a little belicd by the eagcrness of her expression. 

* She has been poorly all this week,' said Lady 
Worthington. *But she is much better to-day; she askod 
nie to teil you that she has been looking up her French, 
and is very eagor to have a good talk with you. Will you 
comc and see her some day ? * 

*Thank you a thousand times, it would be such a 
pleasure/ said Esperance, delightedly. 
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Just then Mrs. Mortlake came to take possession of the 
chair next to Lady Wortliington, and Esperance would 
have movcd away, but Lady Worthington, taking liold of 
lier hand, detained her. 

' I was just telling Esperance how mucli Frances wants 
to sce her, it is the delight of her life to liave some ono to 
talk Frencli to/ 

' Yes, I knew Miss K'evillo's sympatliies were all \nth. 
the Frencli ; I remember what arguments we used to have, 
durlng the Franco-Prussian war/ said Mrs. Mortlake. 

Lady Wortliington feit a quick movement in the band 
sbe was bolding, and bastily turned from tbe subject. 

' Now, wben Frances gave me ber message, a scbeme 
came into my bead by wbicb I sball come in for a sbare 
of tbe enjoyment ; will you not come over some day next 
week, Mrs. Mortlake, bringing Esperance witb you, tben 
sbe and Frances can bave tbeir talk togetber, and you and 
I sball be secure of a tete-ä-UteJ 

Mrs. Mortlake was flattered, and gaA'-e a ready consent. 
An afternoon was fixed, and Esperance, as sbe went away 
to do ber duty towards tbe two young ladies, feit tbat any 
amount of dulness could be endured witb sucb a pleasure 
in prospect. 

Lady Wortbington, too, was satisfied witb ber success, 
and late as it was on ber return could not resist going to 
ber sister's room to teil ber of it. 

Sbe foimd ber already in bed, and witb some com- 
punction for disturbing ber would bave gone away 
again. 

* Don't go,' said Frances, appealingly. * I'm not tbe 
least sleepy — ^my neuralgia is raging. Teil me about your 
party.' 

* Ob, a very dull afPair indeed — a regulär Dean and 
Cbapter dinner, witb a great array of cauous aud couou- 
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esses. Henry looked quite worldly in lils dress clothcs 
among the sombre clerics/ 

* How was Esp^rance ?' 

'She looked much better. Certainly that Frencli 
animation is very charming — ^Henry was immensely taken 
with her, and insists that sbe was better dressed than any 
ono in the room, and tbough tbere was nothing more than 
white muslin, and a dainty arrangement of ivy sprays, I 
really think that he is right/ 

* The art of dressing is born in Frenchwomen, certainly. 
But when is she Coming here ?' 

' JSText Tuesday af tcrnoon, and Mrs. Mortlake, too ; and 
Henry talks of getting up fireworks for the childreii that 
night, so that we may persuade her to stay. Our triumph 
will be complete/ 

* Of course, now.that you have taken an M.P. into your 
cöunsels,' said Frances, laughing. 

Tuesday af temoon was as fine as could be wished ; the 
sun, which for some days had scarcely penetrated the fog, 
shone brightly, and the air was deliciously clear and 
frosty. Esperance could not conceal her happiness, and 
indulged in a rhapsody which did not fall to attract Mrs. 
Mortlake's disapproval. 

' What a pcrf ect day, Christabel ! we could not have 
had a better, could we ? Just look at the sky ! I do 
believe we have had the last of those dreadful fogs. 
How good it was of Lady Worthington to invite us ! Is 
she not the most kind-hoarted of people ?' 

* Yes, certainly, Lady Wortbington is good-natured ; 
but, my dear Esperance, please do not take to running 
after people with handles to their names — nothing is so 
vulgär.' 

' I do not understand you,' said Esperance, puzzled by 
the idiom, but colouring crimson at the last word. 
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' I mean that nothing shows such, bad tasto as any 
eagerness to bccomc familiär with those in a higlior Station 
than yourself ; nothing is so contemptible as a hankering 
aftcr nobiHty/ 

Esperance blushod still more deeply, biit tbere was a 
dangerous light in her eyes as she answered, ' Thank you 
for warning mc, Christabel, but in the present instanee it 
was unnecessary ; we, too, are of the noblessc* 

Mrg. Mortlake looked blankly astonished for a moment ; 
then, seeing that she had beenworsted, took ref uge in silence. 

Esperance, feeling triumphant and naughty, looked at 
the flat landscape from the carriage-window, and pre- 
tended to be enjoying herseif very much, though in reality 
she was not quite happy, conscious that her retort had not 
been in good taste, and sure that her f ather would have 
disapproved of the little piece of ostentation. 

It was a relief when they reached Worthington, passod 
the green gates and unpretentious lodge, and drove through 
the pleasant, well-timbered park. 

* How beautiful it is ! ' said Esperance, breaking the 
silence rather rashly, as she glanced at the snnny slopes. 

'A very poor approach,' said Mrs. Mortlake, 'they 
might have made it at least half-a-mile longer by a little 
arrangement/ 

After this nothing more was said, and Esperance gave 
a sigh of relief when the carriage drew up bcf ore the large, 
piain, substantial house, more comfortable within than 
artistio without. 

In the drawing-room they found Lady Worthington 
and her little girL Esperance looked eagerly for Frances 
Neville, but she was not there. 

* Frances has such bad neuralgia to-day,' explained 
Lady Worthington, as soon as the greetings were over ; * I 
wonder whether you would mind going up to her little 
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sitting-room, Esperance, it is the only warm room in the 
house, and she is rather afraid to leave it.* 

This was a delightful arrangement, and Esperance gave 
a glad consent, while Kttle Kathie, at a word from her 
mother, ran on before her to show the way. 

Frances' sitting-room. was the most cozy of retreats ; 
the bay window facing south was filled with ferns and 
broad-leaved plants, the fire seemed to throw out more 
heat than ordinary fires, miniature easy chairs stood 
exactly where they were wanted, and books and pictures 
fiUcd every available space on the walls. Frances hersclf 
was lying on a couch drawn close to the fire, looking very 
white and exhausted. She did not get up when Esperance 
came in. 

' I shall not treat you as a visitor,' she said in French, 
looking up with her peculiarly winning smile. ^This 
is quite an unceremonious visit, I consider. Kathie dear, 
bring Esperance the little Spanish chair, will you ? ' 

Then after the double kiss — a little consideration of 
her nationality which was greatly appreciated — Esperance 
iound herseif comfortably installed beside Frances. 

* Is your head no bcttcr ? ' she asked, half timidly, f or 
Tranccs really looked very ill. 

* Well, it is bad just now, but you will talk and niake 
me forget it.* 

The womaiily instinet was strong in Esperance, and in 
a sccond her dainty little gloves were off, and she was 
stroking Frances' burning forchcad with that soothing, 
half-mesmeric touch in her cool fingcr tips which seems 
the only remedy for neuralgia. 

'Where did you learn this delicious spellP' asked 
Frances, ' it makes the pain almost a luxury/ 

Esperance laughed a little. 

^ I don't think there is anything to learn. I did it 
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önce or twice to Sa3ur Ang^lique when she was 111, and 
she used to like it.* 

* Who is Soour Ang^lique P * 

• One of tlie sisters in the convent at home ; she nsed 
to teacli me, and I loved her dearly. I think you must bo 
a little like her, for I always think of her when I see you.' 

' Teil me about her — ^what was she like ? ' 

' She was dark and pale, and her eyes werc brown and 
always shining. No, she cannot really have been like you, 
but she had a look on her face as if she were always 
thinking of holy things. It must be in thät you remind 
me of her.' 

Frances coloured a little. 

'And were the other sisters like her?' 

' No, SoDur Th^r^se was very eross, at least I thought 
so then. She always talked of discipline — discipline, 
while SoDur Angelique never talked at all like that, but 
only loved. It seems so long sinee I had those after- 
noons at the convent school. Sometimes I feel as if it 
had been another Esp^rance, of whom I had read — not 
myself at all.' 

' You have had such changes.' 

' Ah, yes, and things that used to seem troubles in the 
old times look so little now. I would bear them so well if 
only they would come again instead of ' ^ ^ 

' Instead of present troubles ?' asked Frances, gently. 

But Esp^rance's hand ceased to caress her forehead, 
and she was not surprised at a sudden half-passionate out- 
burst. 

' I do so hate England ! If only — if only, I were at 
home again I ' 

*Poor little one,' said Frances, drawing her nearer, 
* it must be very lonely and sad for you, but you know in 
must be best, or vou would not be here.' 
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* I don't believe it, I can't/ sobbed Esp^ranco, ' if you 
knew how naughty I am growing you would not say so. I 
am miserable ; and it makes me more wicked evcry day — 
and — ^no one cares/ 

Frances' heart sank. It was hard to contradict even tbe 
last Statement, knowing what she did of Mrs. Mprtlake 
and the Collinsons. Happily she rcmembered Gaspard. 

' Your brother cares/ she said. 

* Gaspard ! ' with a f resh rush of tears ; ' yes, he does, 
but he is away, I may not see him again for years. Ah, 
it is cruel ! heartless ! Why need they have separated us ! 
How can I be gratef ul ! ' and she sobbed over this grievance 
more than over her home yearnings. 

Then as Frances' words recurred to her, she returned to 
her tone of expostulation. 

' How can it be all for the best P It is what all the 
sermons say, and the hjinns — it is what papa himself told 
me, but I cannot, cannot believe it. When one sees and 
f eels that things are doing one härm, how is one to believe 
that they " work together for good ? ''' 

* But, dear Esperance, I don't want to remind you of 
Socur Th^rese, but surely troubles are sent as discipline ! 
My aches and pains, for instance, to teach me paticncc, and 
your loneliness to teach you, pcrhaps, to love.' 

* To lovc ! no, it is knocking all the love out of me, I 
loved before when I was happy, but this is making me 
cold, hard, icy, just as they are/ 

Franccs had wished to steer clcar of the Dcanery, and 
was not pleased at the allusion, nor in truth was Esperance 
hcrself, for she was too well bred not to f eel that mention 
of her Cousins' failings ought to be strictly guardcd against. 

She gave a little, impatient sigh. 

' I am getting rüde and altogether bad, and as Cornelia 
is always saying, I have no self-control. Oh, dear ! if one 
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could only understand thmgs, and learn tlie lessons thcy 
teach qmckly, and see tlie reasons, and be liappy ! ' 

' You make me tliink of one of Keble's hymns ; if you 
will put up with the English I will say you the lines/ 
And clearly and softly, so that even that much-abused 
language sounded sweetly in Esperance's ears, Frances 

repeatcd : — 

* Till Death the weary spirit free, 
Thy God hath said, " 'Tis good for theo 
To walk by faith, and not by sight :" 

Take it on trast a little while ; 
Soon shalt thou read tbe mystery right 

In the füll sunshine of His smile.* 

Esp^rance mused in silence for a few minutes, then 
said : — ' Yes, that is very beautif ul, and it is just what I 
wanted. It seems almost like talking witb papa. I 
remember he used to say, if we could believe that it 
would make all lifo bappy, and I will indeed try. And 
yet I bave tried, and always failed. It is easy to tliink so 
now wben I am liappy, but by-and-by ' 

*By-and-by,' repeated Frances, 'you will leam to 
" take it on trust," and thougb the troubles will be troubles 
still, you will try to learn the lessons they are meant to 
teach. It all sounds trite and easy enough, I know, but, of 
course, all discipline is grievous, and you must not expeot 
to be quite free from failures/ 

*But why did you say that I must learn to loveP* 
askcd Esperance, with a little reluctance. 

* Why, is not that the beginning of everything? Your 
father must have thought of the love as well as of the 
faith when he spoke of all life being happy/ 

'A cetix qui aiment Bieu^ repeated Esperance, under 
her breath ; and therewith came bef ore her that vividly- 
remembered scene, when, Walking together on the moiBS- 
grown tcrraco of the Ch&teau, her father had preparedher 
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f or Coming troubles. And now all his pain was over, and 
ho had ' read tlie mystery right/ She dwelt for a minuto 
or two on the happmess of the last thought bef ore tuming 
to her own difficulties. She was to learn to love, Franceff 
had Said. Did she really love her unele, or Cornelia, or 
Christabel, or Bella? and was not her love for Bertha 
still vcry feeble ? The questions were more easily than 
satisf actorily answered, and with a great sigh she hurried 
back to make the most of the present. 

* I had forgotten yonr head, let me stroke it again.* 
Frances, f ully understanding, allowed her to do so for 

a f ew minutes, then drew her down to be f ondlcd in her 
turn, saying, half pluyf ully, at the same time, ' And never 
say again to me that " no one cares,'' or I shall take it as 
a personal insult/ 

What a luxury that little bit of demonstration was I 
After all, Esperance had a good deal of what Cornelia 
called the ' spoilt baby ' in her, and it was the hunger for 
the tender caressing love she had been used to, which had 
been gnawing at her heart for the last six months. 

After a time, eagcr footstcps wcro heard outside, and 
with a hurried knock little Kathie burst into the room. 

* Oh, Aunt Fanny ! mamma scnt nie to ask if Esperance 
will not stay with us to seo the fireworks ; papa says wo 
shall have them to-night becauso it is so clcar. And you 
tcill stay, won*t you ? ' turning cagerly to Esperance. * It 
will bo such f un, and we may holp to Ict them off, and you 
can, too, you know/ 

Esperance looked bewildered, tili Frances explained. 

* It has been a long tallccd-of trcat for the children, and 
my brother-in-law has laid in a störe of fireworks. You 
will stay, will you not ? It will bc dclightful to kecp you 
for the night.' 

^ To stay here for the night ! ' and Esperanee startcd 
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to licr feot in sucli an ecstasy tliat Frances hardly knew 
whetlier she feit inclined to laugh or cry at the sight. 

* Tlien you will stay ? ' questioned Kathie, eagerly. 

' Yes, indced — that is, if there is really nothing to 
hindcr it/ said Esperance. 'My cousin ' 

' Suppose you go downstairs and settlo it/ said Frances. 
* Kathie, tako Esperance to the drawing-room, and mind 
you don't let her run away/ 

The two hastened away, hand-in-hand, while Frances 
was left to muse over the conversation, marvelling at 
Esperance's utter want of reserve, and wondering if she had 
given good counsel. 

In a f ew minutes she heard the Deanery carriage drive 
off; then after a pause in which she grew a little im- 
patient, steps were heard approaching, and Lady Wor- 
thington opened the door. Her face was a mixture of 
triumph and amusement. 

* She stays ? ' asked Frances. 

* Yes, she stays,' replied her sister, laughing. * But if 
only you had been downstairs to have seen it all ! Mrs. 
Mortlake was all anxiety to put a stop to it, but was quite 
nonplussed ; I only hope she is not offended with us.' 

' But why did she object ? ' 

* Oh, she invented all sorts of excuses, f rom the 
Cathedral Service upwards, and really, when it camo to 
the Dean not liking her to be absent I was afraid we 
should have to give it up, though a more lame excuse I 
can't imagine. As if he ever attended to such sublunary 
matters ! However, then Henry came in and took just the 
right line, laughed at me for not even knowing whether 
Esperance would like to stay, and sent Kathie up here 
with a message.' 

'Poor Esperance, I pity her coming down to such a 
conclave.' 
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* Oh, slio was quite sclf-possesscd, and, I f ancy, very 
mucli enjoyed being quit of Mrs. Mortlake. It was great 
f un to See them together, though I am af raid they miglit 
have been more plain-spokcn if they had been alone. As it 
was, Esp^rance dcferrcd to her cousin just enough, but 
made it very evident that sho would liko to stay, putting in 
half-a-dozen pretty little speeches about giving trouble and 
want of preparation, while Mrs. Mortlake was stumbling 
over one. Henry was enchanted with her, and I have loft 
him doing paterfamilias, with Esp^rance in one hand, 
Kathie in tho other, and boys everywhere, going to see the 
exhibition of rabbits.' 

'Poor child, she will cnjoy it. Oh, Katharine, she 
does want spoiling a little. She must have a dreadf ul time 
of it at the Deanery.' 

* I am glad you have come to my way of thinking/ 
Said Lady Worthington, with a smile. 

*No, not altogether. I have tried my lino, but it 
brought to Hght so much imhappiness, that I am sure we 
must givo her all tho love we can, to counteract the 
Dcanery influence.' 

' I quite agree with you. TVell, I must not waste any 
more time in gossiping ; there will bo just time to go down 
to the village and ask the school children to come up this 
evening to seo tho show.' 

' I am glad thcy are coming ; but what will Milos say 
to his beloved lawn being trampled on ? ' 

' My dear, what is the use of having a garden if you 
can't do what you like with it ? I have conqucred my 
coachman, and I don't mean to be a slave to my gardcner. 
I shall give a general invitation to the whole village.' 

It seemed that the whole village accepted the invitation, 
for by seven o'clock the lawn was crowded with expoctant 
watchers, Mr. Miles himself being one of the number, 
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good-naturedly wiUing to make the best of this invasion of 
bis territory, and secretly enjoying the little excitement as 
much as anybody. On the terrace Sir Henry had arranged 
bis apparatus, about which Harry and Fred hovered 
importantly, while Kathie, half afraid of such unknown 
things, kept fast hold of Esperance's band, and wben the 
first rocket was Ict ofE with a mysterious whiz and upward 
rush, fairly dragged her away. 

There was sometbing weird and wonderf ul about the 
wbole ßcene, and the awe-struck silence, or murmurs of 
admiration of the rustic spectators, were equally impres- 
ßive. Esperance, thougb she had seen f ar grander displays 
at Paris, had never enjoyed any so much, and she was as 
eager as the boys were to try her band at letting ofE 
squibs or crackers, while Kathie soon lost her fear and 
pleaded for a ' Catherine whcel,' ' to do all herseif/ Then 
after a shower of brilliant, many-coloured snakes, and 
an elaborate device, the assembly broke up, the villagers 
going home with lusty cheers, in which Harry and Fred 
could not resist joining, in spite of their motber's laughing 
remonstrance, 

Af terwards, there was a rush to ' Aunt Fanny's ' room, 
and a rapturous account of all that had been done, Frances 
listening with the greatest interest, and quite entering into 
it all, thougb Esperance was sure — ^by the sharp contrac- 
tion of her forehead every now and then — that she was in 
grcat pain. 

In a few minutes, howevcr, Lady Worthington camo 
in, and put an end to the chatter with — 'Now, childrcn, 
go to bed; I am sure you are all tired.' 

'JSTot a bit, mamma,' said the boys. But they were 
obcdient enough, in spite of their uproarious wildness, and 
went off at once. 

After they were gone, Lady Worthington, Frances, and 
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Espdranco sat ovcr the fire, talking, tili Frances, thinking 
that three was no Company, wished thcm good-night, and 
left her sister to win Esperancc's love in a Ute-ä-Ute. 

And very well ehe sueeeeded. Any experience of 
real motherly tenderness was entirely new to the poop 
child, and she was soon ch'nging to Lady "Worthington 
with all the ardour of newly-awakened love, and talking 
almost more f reely than she had done with Frances. They 
did not touch on Esperance's present lifo at all, but Lady 
Worthington, with the grcatest tact, spoke of her mother, 
recalling two or three incidents in her lifo, which her 
little daughter listened to cagerly, and then going on to 
toll of her brief risit to the Chätcau de Mabillon, when 
Gaspard was a baby, making Esperance smile by her 
dcscriptions, though it is true the tears were not far off, 
and came down in showers when the conversation tumed 
to the troubles in the siege. Yet it was a comfort to her 
to talk, particnlarly to one who had known her f ather in 
however slight a degree; and when Lady "Worthington 
learnt that she had nover spokcn to her cousins, or to any 
one exccpt Claude Magnay, on the subjeet, she knew that 
it would be a real Idndness not to shun the topic, feeling 
sure that it mnst be bad for ono so nnroservcd by nature, 
to be shut into herseif by the mistaken kindness of 
others. 

So Esperance disbiirdencd her heart, and was warmed 
and chcered, and finally tuckcd iip in bed by the motherly 
Lady Worthington, who had found a 2)roter/öe qiiite after 
her own heart. 

When she wcnt down to her hiisband in the drawmg- 
room, she could not rcsist giving vent to her feelings 
about the CoUinsons, and Eilchcstcr pcople in general, 
who, by their senseless want of tact and sympathy, had 
given the poor chüd such a bad idca of English people. 
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*Your patriotic soul is grieved, eh, Kate?' said Sir 
Henry, smiling. 

* Weil, I realiy don't tliiiik it is fair. The Dean is a 
kind-hearted man- — ^at least you are always saying so, but 
why does he not see to this child ? They will ruin her 
soon, if he does not descend from his celestial heights/ 

' Don't speak evil of dignitaries, my dear/ 

* I can't help it, I never did like Dean CoUinson, and 
I never shall. In this as in everything eise, he seems to 
nie blindly selfish. I can't see why any man, however 
clever he may be, should reeeive an enormous salary for 
doing nothing in the world except looking throngh his 
own teleseope.' 

* Shocking! shocking! * said Sir Henry, but he laughed, 
ncvertheless. * TVell, Kate, you are a "wonderful woman, 
and in time I daresay you will reform ßilchester, but I 
very much doubt if you will sever the Dean and his hobby, 
or rouse him to a sense of his duties/ 

And even hopcful and enterprising Lady Worthington 
f ully acquiesced. 



CHAPTER XX. 

• Oh ! ye, wbo sunk in beds of down, 
Feel not a want, but "what yourselves create, 
Think for a moment on his wretched fate 
Whom friends and forkune quite disown.* 

Bunxs. 

EsPERANCE went back to Eilchester realiy the better for 
her visit to the Worthingtons, and with a desire to make 
the best of everything at the Deanery. She was far 
brighter than she had becn bef ore, and made honest efEorts 
to love her cousins, and though she was daily in despair 
over her failures the endeavour was doing her great good. 
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Nor was slie by any mcans destitute of pleasures. Frances 
Neville lent her books, took her for drives in her little 
pony carriage, and talked in Frencli as much as she 
pleased. 

Mrs. Mortlake, it is tnie, was fond of making un- 
pleasant allusions to Esperance's 'new friend/ and Cor- 
neKa indulged in a few sarcasms at her expense, but 
Esp^rance could endure this as long as she was allowcd 
still to see Frances. 

Soon after Christmas, Bella had a sharp attack of 
bronchitis, and was so much pulled down by it that as 
soon as the mild February days began it was decided that 
she should be taken to the south. Accordingly Mrs. 
Mortlake, with Esperance as a companion and help, went 
down to Bournemouth with the fractious little invalid, 
It was not a lively prospect certainly, and Esperance 
regretted leaving ßilohester while the Worthingtons were 
stiU at home, knowing that by the time they retumed in 
the spring, the Hall would be cmpty and deserted. Had 
it not been for the delicious sea air, and the change 
of scene, she could hardly have bome the ccaseless 
fret of her life. Bella was both cross and troublesome, 
and Mrs. Mortlake being anxious and harasscd, and at 
times rather dull, was more fault-finding and wcarisome 
than usual. 

Frances Neville's good counsels, and still more her 
cxample, were^however fresh in Esperance's mind, and she 
struggled hard against the despondency and frctfulncss 
which were now her chief temptations, and at last her 
reward camc. Towards the cnd of thcir stay at Bourne- 
mouth, one rainy, dismal afternoon, when Bella had been 
more provoldng than evcr, a Ictter arrived from Dean 
ColHnson to Mrs. Mortlake, with news which made Es- 
perance almost frantic with delight. 
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* lüy f ather proposes meeting us in London/ said Mrs. 
Mortlake, calmly. * He says : — 

*" Cornelia and I intend to come up to town next 
Tuesday, the day you fixcd for your return, and if you 
will leave Boumemoutli by an early train, I will see you 
across London ; in the af temoon we have an engagement. 
Cornelia suggosts that your cousin might like to see her 
brother on the way through, in which easc she can retum 
with US by a later train.'' * 

Esp^rance uttered half-a-dozen cxclamations in Frcnch 
— ^then, recovering her senses, went on more quietly in 
English. 

' How very good of them to think of it. To see Gas- 
pard onee more ! and so soon, too, scarcely a weck, it 
seems too good to be true ! ' 

' It will be very tiresome for me to have to take Bella 
home all alone,' said Mrs. Mortlake, 'you have no con- 
sideration.' 

Luckily, Esperance's delight w^s too dccp to be much 
afEected by this wet blanket, nor did she sufPer from any 
pangs of conscience at her desertion of Bella — Gaspard 
must stand first ; and she was in such spirits, that she 
even tumed Mrs. Mortlake's complaint into a sort of 
compliment, and made herseif half believe that she liked it. 

How long that week seemed! Yet the anticipation 
was so delightful that she could afford to wait patiently, 
and she went about the house with such a radiant face, 
that Mrs. Mortlake, in spite of hersclf , was touched. 

At length the great day came. Early in the moming 
the first Start was made, and without a shadow of regret 
— ^her heart was too füll of joy for that — ^Esperance bade 
farewell to Bournemouth, to the sea, to the pinewoods, to 
the sands, and in an ecstacy of happiness, counted the 
minutes tili their arrival. 
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It was cufious to bo met by such quiet, uninterested 
people as the Dean and Cornelia, and a Httle hard to be 
quite attcntive enougb to cloaks and umbrellas. But at 
length all was happily over, the drive across London 
accompHslied, and Mrs. Mortlake left witb Cornelia at the 
Station to await her train, while the Dean himself escorted 
Esp^rance to Gaspard's rooms. 

Perhaps had she not becn so happy, she would have 
cared more about the baker's shop, and the shabby lodgings, 
which would probably shock her imcle ; but she had not a 
thought to spare for any one but Gaspard, and sprang 
from the cab without the least diffidenee, running into 
the shop with all speed to shake hands with the landlady, 
and letvding the astonished and dismayed Dean up the 
dark, narrow staircase. In another moment a door on tho 
first landin g was quickly opened, and Esp^rance, with a 
cry of joy, flew into Gaspard's arms, whilo the Dean, 
shading his eyes with his hand, looked on bewildered, but 
half touched. Esperance soon reracmbered her uncle, and 
discngaging hersclf from Gaspard's embrace" tumed to 
him with an apologetic, wistful glance. 

' Forgivc me, for keeping you waiting, uncle, I ought 
to introduce Gaspard to you/ 

Tho Dean held out his hand, niuttered something 
politc, and was takcn into the dingy little room, which 
Esperance rcmembered so well, but which looked far more 
shiibby and comfortless than in her timc. 

No sooner had she turncd to feast her eycs with the 
sight of Gaspard, however, than her Lappiness was sud- 
dcnly chilled, for he was looking vory ill, pale, and worn, 
and frightfuUy thin, while the scar on his check added to 
the ghastliness of the whole face. She could not help 
contrasting him with the sleek, comfortablc, well-to-do 
Dean, who took everything so casily, and found lifo so 
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pleasant. Apparently, liowcver, he was not quitc at his 
easo now, for he moved his hat nervously betwccn his 
hands, and seemed to find conversation a difiiculty, so 
Esp^rance thought at least, for Gaspard, in very fairly 
good English, did ahnost all the talking, while she countcd 
f rom the Dean six consccutive remarks of , * Oh, indced/ 
He rose to go very soon, to her relief, Gaspard promising 
to bring her to the Station in time for the 5.45 express, 
and escorting his guest to the door, with a grave dignity, 
which reminded Esp^rance of her f ather. 

She grudged the interruption, and waited impatiently 
tili he retumed. 

* Ten minutes out of our prccious time/ she said, half 
petulantly, as after a few parling words with the Dean, 
Gaspard hnrried upstairs. *What wcre you saying to 
him?' 

* Only a little gratitude, whieh I couldn't bring myself 
to with you ncar, my precious Bicn-Äimöe. What a de- 
light it is to have you ! Let me have a good look at you.' 

Eaeh surveyed the other in silence. Gaspard was ap- 
parently well satisfied, for the ' Mariana * look which he 
had feared, was not there; but Esperancc, after a moment, 
hid her face on his Shoulder and burst into tears. 

^ Chine f what is it?' he asked, füll of concem. *Arc 
you unhappy at Eilchcstcr? is anything wrong?' 

'It is not that/ she sobbed, 'But, oh, Gaspard, you 
can't think how lU you look ! ' 

*Is that all?' he said, laughing. 'Don't break your 
heart over such triflcs — do let us enjoy oursclvcs in the 
few hours we have together.' 

She made an unsuccessful cffort to check her sobs, and 
hc, fearing that his attcmpt to tum away from the subject 
had wounded her, retumed to it. 

^Mon amie, it is very pleasant to be thought for, and 
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spoiled once more, but you must not roally tliink I am ill. 
It is not half so trying as lifo during the siege, and tho 
quality of thc food is mucli better — thinness is natural to 
thc faraily/ 

'But teil mo, Gaspard, are you really living still wilh- 
out meatP' asked Esp^rance, with an eamestness wbicli 
made bim laugb. 

' Yes, I am turned vegctarian, teetotaler, and all sorts 
of virtuous things/ 

* And at tbe Deanery/ exclalmed Esperanee, passlon- 
ately, 'even Bella's wretcbed little cat has meat every 
day.' 

Gaspard laugbed uncontrollably, and Esperanee, seeing 
the ludicrous side of her remark, at length joined bim. 

' Poor Bismarck ! don't you think you could take bim 
back with you to that happy place, he is not half so well 
used/ 

* If only you were thcre ! * 

' What ! to eat those terrible brcakf asts at eight o'clock, 
and those joints of meat, which you described to me with 
such horror ? Have you f orgotten what bappened when 

** Autrefois le rat de ville 
Invita le rat des champs?" 

You would find me sighing for Bismarck, and my eaic siicri 
by the end of the first day/ 

Esperanee was soon talked back to cheorfulness, and 
relieved Gaspard greatly by the account she gave of her- 
seif, and of the kindness Lady TYorthington and Miss 
Neville had shown her. She wisely ref rained f rom showing 
the darker side of her lifo at the Deanery, anxious, as f ar 
as possible, to make him easy about her. 

*Your funds must want replcnishing/ said Gaspard, 
when he had heard all she had to teil of her present lifo 
* IIow have you managed to get on ?' 
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* Oh, I have done very well/ said Esperancc, ' and I 
don't want anythiiig yet. I liave beert making up some of 
my old coloured dresses, tliis spring.' 

* But, Charte, you can't have existed f or ten months on 
that sovereign I gave you last June, and yet have sucli a 
nice tum out/ 

' You men know nothlng whatever about sueb tbings,' 
said Esperance, laughing gaily. 'That sovereign lasted 
me tili Cbristmas, and then, luckily, uncle gave me an- 
other as a Cbristmas present, and tbat is to last anotber 
six montbs. Tben besides, someone sent me tbree pairs of 
gloves as a Valentine, so now you know all my resources. 
Tbe idea of my baving anytbing from you! Wbat do 
you take me for, Gaspard?' 

' For a very wonderf ul little manager,' said Gaspard, 
srailing. ' But, seriously, it will be tbe greatest belp to 
me, for as you know, money is not too abundant, nor 
likely to be/ 

* I used to bope tbat poor M. Lemercier would somebow 
come miraculously to tbe rescue, and find tbat our losses 
bad not, af ter all, been so great. Have you beard from bim 
lately, Gaspard P ' 

' No, not from bim, but from Madame,' replied Gas- 
pard, sadly. Tben, as Esperance looked up inquiringly, 'I 
wanted you not to bear of it, chMo, but since you bave 
asked tbat cannot be. Poor M. Lemercier was arrested 
as a Communist.' 

'He was not sbot!' exclaimed Esperance, borror- 
struck. 

* No, no, tbat be did escape, tbougb poor Madame was 

kept in suspenso for some time. He is transported for 

lifo.' 

' Poor Monsieur ! Ob, I am so grieved for bim ! Do 

you not remember, Gaspard, bow earnest — almost noble — 
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he looked wten he wished us good-bye ? — how hopef td ho 
was about the Commune ! * 

Gaspard gave a heavy sigh. 

' Poor Lemercicr ! if ever a man mcant well, he did. 
Well, cMriey if it had not been f or you, I might perhaps 
have been with him, and the disgrace of that would ba 
worse than starving here/ 

The words sHpped from him inadvertently. Esp^r- 
ance shuddered, but took no notice of them, feariug to 
vex him. 

' And poor Madame P ' she asked, af ter a brief silence. 

' It is some months since I had her letter, she was in 
France then, but beut on working her way out to him. 
Of course thcy are ruined, for M. Lemercier never had 
a notion of saving, so she was looking out for a Situation 
as govcmess/ 

* Poor Madame ! how sad for her ! But she is brave 
and good-hearted, she will join Monsieur before long, 
without doubt. Oh, Gaspard, how I wish I were old 
enough to go out as a governess, then I could help you, 
perhaps/ 

'You do that already by your economy; besides, I 
am not in despair yet. I have heard it said, that if work 
is honestly wished for, and really sought, it comes sooner 
or later/ 

*But in the meantime ? ' said Esperance, with aquivcr 
in her voice. 

' We must endure, cherie, and trust in God.* 

His tones were grave and low, and Esperance, in spite 
of a thrill of happiness, was awed by them. She was 
more and more remindod of her father, and though her 
heart ached when she^thought of Gaspard's sufEerings, there 
was comfort in seeing how good was being brought out 
of evil. A year ago he had been miserable and depressed, 
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out of heart witli himself, and in every way unsettled ; 
now, notwithstanding his troubics, he was more hopef ul, 
and more bravely patient, while Esperance was conscious 
of a certain growth and expanslon of his whole character, 
which, though ehe could not in tho least f athom it, enabled 
her to lean where she had beforo upheld, and to reverenco 
where ehe had simply loved. 

The clock Struck five all too soon ; and when Gaspard 
spoko of preparing f or tho start, a terrible yeaming to stay 
with hini almost overmastered her. To go back to the 
weary, struggling, scolded lifo at Rilchester, after the 
short respite, seemed almost unbearable, and had it not 
been for her anxiety to leave Gaspard well satisfied with 
her comfort and happiness, she must have given way. But 
the loving little deception holpcd her, and she kept up 
bravely. Just at the last, the landlady, who had been 
very fond of her, brought up some cofEee, which she 
begged Ma'm'selle to accept ; and Esperance, who had 
tasted nothing since the moming, made an effort to be 
grateful, drove back her tears, and managed to swallow 
some of it, and to talk to the good-natured woman. 

In spite of her dread of leaving Gaspard, she almost 
looked f orward to the timc whcn she might allow herseif 
to break down, the torture of this prolonged parting was 
worse than anything, and it was really a kind of relief 
when they set out for the Station. They found Cornelia 
and the Dean Walking up and down the platform, and 
Esperance rathcr enjoycd introducing Gaspard to her 
cousin. 

Cornelia, who had from the first been much more 
desirous to help Gaspard than to adopt his sister, was 
evidently Struck with him, talked with him, at first patronis- 
ingly, but soon with real cordiality, and showed her best 
»de ; while Esperance was unselfish enough to be thankf ul 
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that her llttle plot was thus aided. Gaspard's last 
words, spoken rapidly in French, proved how successful 
she liad been. 

* Good-bye, mon coetir, if you knew the uniitterable com- 
f ort it is to see you thus well taken care of ! ' 

He was satisfied, a care was taken ofE bis mind, it was 
well! but as tbe train moved slowly off, and tbe necessity 
f or restraint was no longer feit, an agony of loneliness over- 
whelmed the poor child. Would it have been better, she 
wondered, if she had told all her troubles to Gaspard and 
gained that sympathy for which she was craving ? Was 
she right to let him think that she was happy and con- 
tented, when in truth she was miserable ? And yet those 
thankful words at parting were worth suffering for ; if she 
had denied herseif the relief of a complete outpouring of 
her heart, it had at least gained peace of mind for him, had 
taken something from his many troubles. But there her 
self-control gave way, and the long pent-up tears burst 
forth, as she thought of the many privations he had tried 
unsuccessfully to hido from her. 

The Dean was engrossed in his newspaper at the further 
end of the carriage, moreover, he was a little deaf ; but 
from the all-observing Cornelia nothing could be coneealed. 
She had been prepared for a few natural tears, but when 
the long-drawn, quivering sobs continued, and even grew 
more violent, she thought it time to interfere, and began a 
low-toned but decided remonstrance. 

' My dear Esperancc, do control yourself, it is so 
childish to go on this way, you weaken your wholo 
character by it/ 

It was very true no doubt, but she was past being 
rcasoned with — ^what did her character signify when 
Gaspard was starving ? So she sobbed on, while Cornelia 
scolded without any effect, until at last, alarmed at the 
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increasing paleness of Esperance's face, she asked suddenly 
the startled matter-of-f act question, * Havo you had any 
dinner ? * 

A half impatient * N o ' was the answcr. 

* What ! nothing at all since tlie moming ?' 

' Some cofEee/ sobbed Esperance, still impatiently. 

* You foolisli cMld, then of course you are faint wlth 
hunger. Why can't you take proper care of yourself ? ' 

*Do you think I woidd not rather bear that, tban take 
anything from Gaspard ?* said Esperance, indignation for a 
moment checking her tears. ' You rieb people bave no 
coneeption wbat real poverty means ! would you bave me 
take care of myself, wben be bas been starving for montbs 
on bread and eau sucre ? ' 

* Is tbat really a f act ? ' asked Cornelia, greatly sbocked, 
wbile tbe Dean, bearing an unusual noise looked up from 
bis papcr, and bent forward to listen. Esperance was just 
sufficiently alive to feel tbat a crisis bad come ; witb an 
efPort sbe raised berself, grasped tbe arm of tbe seat, and 
cboking back ber tears, said, 'I bave done wrong, 
Cornelia, be would not wisb anyone to know of bis priva- 
tions, pray forget wbat I said.' 

* I can make no sucb promise,' said Cornelia, coldly, 
' besides, if as I inf er tbis is really true, it is not a tbing to 
be forgotten/ 

Esperance bad fallen back to ber former position, but 
througb ber tears Cornelia caugbt tbe words, * He would 
not like — more obligations.' 

Perbaps ber vexation at tbis accountcd for tbe very 
severe way in wbicb sbe administered wine from a flask 
to Esperance. 

' Now pray drink tbis and stop crying at once : if you 
bad a titbe of your brotber's powers of cndurancc, tbis 
would not bave bappened.' 

o 
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It was certainly neitlier complimentary iior consoling, 
but Esperance's loving nature was more pleased by tlie 
reference to Gaspard's virtues, than stung by the reproacb 
to herseif. She swallowed tlie wine, revived a little, dried 
her eyes, and cowered down into her corner, whcre she 
soon feil asleep. 

Cornelia sat watchlng her gravely ; stern and unsym- 
pathetic as she liad seemed, her heart was really touched, 
and Esperance's outburst, with its prido and pathos, had 
awakened her eompassion. She was genuinely sorry for 
the poor child, but to let this appear in word or deed seemed 
to her impossible, and af ter the salutary scolding she had 
administered, she would have deemed it mere weakness to 
change her tactics ; so that it was not until Esperance was 
fast asleep, that she iindid her cloak straps, and spread a 
warm shawl over her. 

Then she moved to the seat beside tho Dean, and 
began in her business-like way, ' Father, I wish you 
would help that poor boy to some work, he looks so ill. 
Do you not know of something he eould do in Rilchester ? 
Did I not hear that the Librarian wanted some copying 
done ? ' 

^ We do not want him at Rilchcster/ said the Dean a 
little sharply, ' I have had f oreigners to my house once too 
oftcn, we don't want your poor Aunt Amy's story acted 
over again/ 

^Bertha ! ' exclaimcd Cornelia, * oh! that eould never 
be, he is a mere boy, too.' 

' A thorough De Mabillon,' said the Dean. ' The very 
image of his father, manners and all ; a substratum of 
pride, then a coating of dignity, and over all that detest- 
able French polish. Pshaw ! why can't a man be piain 
spoken ! I hate palaver.' 

Cornelia smiled at her father's unwonted energy. 
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* But you would scarcely wish to leave evcn a Frcncli- 
man to starve, and I am afraid it has nearly come to that 
with Gaspard de Mabillon/ 

* My dear CorneKa, you are quito mistaken if you tliink 
I am going to adopt both M. de Mabillon's children. I 
have takcii in the little girl for yonr poor aunt's sake, but 
further than that I will not go/ 

* So her firstbom must starve, because of tbat limit you 
put upon your good-will/ said Cornelia, witb more sarcasm 
than respect. 

The Dean shif ted about uneasily, looking thoroughly 
miserable. To be foreed to talk of anything but the 
heavenly bodies, was pain and grief to him at any time, but 
when the earthly bodies under dispute happened to be De 
Mabillons, his wretchedness was complete, for he had 
never forgiven M. de Mabillon, and yet was ashamed to 
remember that he had not done so. 

' What can I do for him ? * he asked at length, galled 
by the eonsciousness of this unrepented, yet would-be 
forgotten sin. 

Cornelia had been thinking deeply for some minutes, 
and her answer was ready sooner than the Dean cared 
for. 

* I have been thinking, father, could you not write to 
Mr. Seymour ?' 

* How do you know that the young man has any 
liking for coffee planting ? * questioned the Dean, glad 
of an excuse. 

' I f ancy he has a liking for anything that will give 
him bread, poor fellow. Mr. Seymour's furlough will be 
over soon, I should think, and if he knows of any opening 
for him in Ceylon they might go out together.* 

* And pray who is to bear the cost of the premium P * 

* Let US wait tili we know there is a premium to pay/ 
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Said Cornelia, composedly, and there slie allowed the con- 
versation to rest, satisfied that ßte liad gained her point. 

The Dean soon f orgot his vexation in sleep, and Cornelia 
sat musing, while the silence was only broken by a little 
half sob from Esperance every now and then. Cornelia 
watched her apprehcnsivcly, hoping that she had heard 
nothing of what had passed, and wondering how the new 
idea would please her. On the whole, in spite of her 
apparent contempt, she was nearer liking her than she 
had ever been bef ore, and even betrayed no irritation when 
on arriving at Eilchester, Esperance awoke conf used and 
weary, and persisted in speaking French. 



CHAPTEß XXI. 

* If loving hearts were never lonely, 

If all they wished might always be, 
Accepting what they look for only, 
They might be glad — ^but not in Thee. 

* We need as much the cross we bear 

As air we breathe, as light we see ; 
It draws us to Thy side in prayer, 
It binds US to our strength in Thee ! ' 

A. L. Warino. 

EiLCHESTER again with its quiet, undisturbcd streets, 
and its busy tongues; tho Cathedral with its daily 
Services and its thin congrcgations ; the Deancry, with all 
its luxurious discomfort, and the weary, distasteful lifo 
once more. Strive as Esperance would to be thankful 
and contented, it was of no use — each day seemed moro 
burdensome, each pctty trial more unbearable. It was 
an intolerable effort to bc evcn ordinarily polite to cvery- 
onc, and when Bella was provoking she was sorely 
temptcd to box her ears. 
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Cornelia told her openly that her visit to Gaspard 
had upset her, that she was ungrateful for the kind- 
ness shown her, and that she ought to be ashamed of 
herseif. Mrs. Mortlake put everything down to the 
long holiday at Boumemouth, and was always on 
the look out for fresh employraent for her. Bella's 
nurse, a kind-hearted, sensible person, suggestcd that 
Mademoiselle feit the spring weather, and should take 
a tonic. 

April passed into May, and the altemations of eold 
east wind and hot sunshine did not improve matters. 
Esp^rance grew more and more languid and depressed; 
she could not sleep, she could noi; eat, she could not even 
think clearly. The one idea impressed on her mind was 
that Gaspard was alone and starving, and this thought 
never left her; by day, she dwelt on it with silent despair, 
by night, with bitter tears — in her brief intervals of rest- 
less sleep it haunted her dreams. 

Things went on in this way for about a month. Cornelia 
was beginning to feel alarmed, and to watch her with real 
though carefully-disguised anxiety. 

One day when the lessons had gone worse than usual, 
and Esp^rance feit that she really deserved a scolding, 
she was surprised by the sudden question, ' You do not 
fcel well, Esperance, I am sure. What is the matter with 
you?' 

' I do not know,' she answered, languidly. 

' But you must know what you feel like ; come, teil me 
at once/ 

* I don't feel anything, particular.' 

' Would you like to see a doctor ?* 

' Oh, no, thank you, I have nothing to say.' 

Cornelia was not at all satisfied with the spiritless tone 
of her answers. She had lost all her brightness and 
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energy, and wliereas she liad bcfore been eager and re- 
sponsive, slie was now silent and apathetic. 

' You need not prepare your lessons for to-morrow, we 
will read together instead/ said Cornelia, after a minute's 
thouglit, watehing to see what efPcct this wonld have. 
Tliere was some slight shade of relief in Esp^rance's 
* Thank you/ but it seemed as if nothing could make very 
mucli difference to her now. 

Just then tlie gong sounded for luncbeon, and tho two 
went downstairs together, Cornelia feeling uneasy and 
puzzled. In the dining-room they found the Dean and 
their cousin George Palgrave, wbo had just arrived on a 
visit. Esp^rance looked at him ratber curiously, re- 
membering witb a pang the sccne of their last meeting. 
He was not the least changed in appearance, but ho 
seemed less awkward, a f act which she naughtily explained 
as owing to her increased acquaintanee with Englishmen. 
He won her heart, however, by inquiring after Gaspard, 
for though the question was hard to answcr, and brought 
the ready tears to her ey-es, it showed that he was not 
lorgotten. 

Cornelia watched Esp^rance carcfully, noticedher reply 
to George Palgrave's question, the sudden blush which rose 
to her cheek quickly succeeded by deadly palen ess, the 
almost impatient gesture with which she rejected the dishes 
handed to her, and her languid attempts to eat a few 
mouthfuls of what was bcfore her. All brought to her 
mind that sharp, despairing scntence, which had so startled 
her, 'Should I take care of myself — when he is slarving P' 
It must then be this trouble which was weighing down 
Esp^rance ; she should know as soon as possible that help 
was at band. 

Several letters had passed between Mr. Seymour and 
the Dean, and Cornelia knew that Mr. Seymour intended 
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to havo a personal interview with Gaspard, and that if 
plcased with him, it was higlily probable that he would 
give him employment. Matters were arrangedeven moie 
quickly than she had expected, that very aitemoon the 
Dean received letters, both from the cofPee-planter and 
from Gaspard. 

*Mr. Seymour really takes him?* asked Cornelia, 
anxiously. 

* Yes, he seems much pleased with him, you can read 
his letter, and the yoimg man himself writes very properly . 
I am glad something is settled, it has been a most trouble- 
somc correspondence/ 

^ You will teil Esperance, will you not, father ?* 

* Oh, well, yes, if you think best, but send her here 
quickly for I am very busy, and have been sadly hindered 
this morning by George.' 

' She shall come at once. You remember, father, she 
has no idea of this, it will be a great surprise to her.' 

' Yes, yes, I understand, my dear, only let us waste no 
more time.' 

Cornelia hastened away in search of Esperance, not 
fceling quite satisfied. After all, would this help which 
she had taken so much pains to secure, be very acceptable 
to her little cousin ? She wished Ceylon were not so far 
off, or that she had persuaded her father to try for some 
English appointment for Gaspard; and then wished 
heartily that she had more tact and sympathy, or could 
fancy in tlie least what her feelings woidd be, on hearing 
that her imaginary brother was to be shipped off to the 
oiher side of the world. 

Poor Cornelia ! in spite of all her wishes, her voice 
was as cold and peremptory as ever when at last she 
found Esperance. 

' My father wants to speak to you in the library, no, 
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pray don't fidget about your liair, it is qiiitc tiJy, and ho 
18 in a liurry/ 

Esp^rance went without a word. A few montlis ago 
. slie would have been excited by such an iinusual requcst, 
now sbe only raised her eyebrows slightly. Cornelia 
woidd almost have been thankful for one of those ob- 
jectionable French expletives, this silcnce seemed so un- 
natural, and with many misgivings, she watched her as 
she went slowly down the dark staircase, her band passing 
languidly over the banister rail. 

The Dean was pacing up and down the library when 
Esp^rance entored. 

* Cornelia said you wished to spcak to me, uncle/ she 
said, approaching him. 

* Yes, my dear, just for a few minutes upon a little 
matter of business — take this chair. Cornelia told me 
that your brother eould meet with no employment, and 
that he was in f act in very poor eircumstances, and I have 
been trying for some weeks to find some suitable Situation 
for him/ 

* Dear uncle, how very good you are/ eried Espcranec, 
springing up with all her old energy, 'and you have really 
foimd something for him ?' 

' Yes, Mr. Seymour, a friend of mine, has offered him 
a Situation on his cstate in Ceylon, and your brother 
seems very much pleased with it/ 

Esperance tried to believe that she did not hear rightly, 
it had ncvcr entered her head to think of work for Gaspard 
out of England ; she turned giddy at tlic thought, and 
sinking back into the chair from which she had startcd in 
such an ecstasy of hope, asked f aintly, * Ceylon, did you 
say, imcle?' 

' Yes, Ceylon, my dear, on a coffee plantation, very in- 
tcresting work, no doubt, and a most fortunate opening 
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* 

for your brothcr. I am very happy to have becn ihe 
means of introducmg him to Mr. Seymour, I am sure.' 

*You are very kind/ said poor Esp^rance, feeling 
rather as if she werc thanking her executioner, and trying 
hard to grasp this new idea, thougli well aware tliat tho 
realisation would bring pain. 

* Don't mention it, my dear/ said tbe Dean, absently. 
* Three o'clock is it ? Dear me tbere was something at 
tliree, surely ? Ah ! that tiresome Missionary Meeting ! 
I must go at onee. The Archdeacon might have taken 
the chair instead, I am sure — -what's in a nameP' Then 
half rousing himself, 'Here are the letters, you may read 
them, Esperance, by-the-by, there was one enclosed to you 
from your brother,' and the Dean hastily delivered the 
whole packet of letters to his niece, and hurried off with 
muttered grumblings about a ' dull deputation,' and 
'missionary twaddle.' 

Esperance took the letters eagerly, and began to read 
Mr. Seymour's, marvelling at her own composure. He 
spoke very kindly of Gaspard, and agreed to take him 
to Ceylon with him, offering him a salary of 100/. a-year to 
begin with, and a prospeet of speedy advanceraont. Then 
Game Gaspard's letter of thanks to the Dean, writtcn in 
English, and this failed to aAvaken Esperance' s feelings, 
for she could not realise that it was his writing at all. 
Lastly, there was the little enclosed envelope directed to 
hcrself , which she opened eagerly, and read through fast- 
f alling tears. 

' My very dear one, — I have been offered a very good 
post on a coffee plantation in Ceylon, by a friend of Dean 
Collinson. I thought long before accepting it, for I 
cannot endure the thought of leaving you alone in Eng- 
land ; but at last I have made up my mind to it. It seems 
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wrong to refuse sucli an ofEer, and you see, mon coctir, the 
sooner I begin to eam something, the sooner your exile 
will end. Perhaps in tliree or four years you will be able 
to join me in Ceylon, and we shall be independent once 
more. This is worth all sacrifice and all prescnt pain to 
my mind. Am I wrong in thinking that you will agrce 
with me? How I wish we could have talked it over 
together ! These letters are terribly unsatisf actory tbings. 
Tbe wbole afPair is such a mixture of pain and relief, that 
I bardly know bow to support it. I sball, indeed, be only 
too tbankful to be at work again, but tbe Separation from 
you, chiriOy will be well nigb unbearable ' 

IJnbearable ! Yes, indeed ! Esperance could read no 
furtber, and tbrowing aside tbe letter, sbe buried ber face 
in ber bands, sobbing unrestrainedly. To be away from 
Gaspard — tbousands of miles away — ^witb a vague hope 
beld out to ber of seeing bim again in tbree or four years! 
How was it to be endured ? Was lifo wortb baving wben 
it was so füll of pain ? 

In tbe midst of tbis outbreak, Cornelia opencd tbe 
door, füll of anxiety to know bow Esperance likcd tbe new 
idea. Sbe made a gesture of annoyance wben sbe saw ber 
leaning on tbe Dean's writing-tablc, ber face hidden, and 
tbe open letter pusbed aside. Wby must Frencb people 
always be baving *scenes?' Tcars were so contemptible 
and weak in Cornelia' s opinion, sbe could not sympatbiso 
witb sorrow tbat f ound such an outlet. 

' Wby are you crying in this way ?' sbe asked, coldly. 
' Come, pray control yourself, you are gctting quite hys- 
tcrical.* 

Esperance raised her head, and made an effort to check 
her sobs. If Cornelia would only have taken her in her 
arms, would have given her but one caress, or said one 
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kind Word, the reKef would have been unspeakable ; as it 
was, her coldness only added to pain already almost in- 
tolerable. 

It had the efPect she desired, however, of forciug Espe- 
rance to control herseif, though, whether the unnatural 
calmness io which she schooled herseif was really good 
for her, is doubtful. 

' How is it that you are so inconsistent?' asked Corneh'a. 
* A month ago you were crying because your brothcr had 
no work, and now that he has met with a good appoint- 
ment you are crying again/ 

' The Separation ! ' said poor Esp^rance, af raid of 
breaking down again if she said too much. 

* Nonsense ! why you are separated now practically, it 
is only a question of thousands of miles instead of hun- 
dreds. Besides, how selfish to think of that, when it is for 
his good/ 

It was very true no doubt, but Esperance was too sore- 
hearted to find much comf ort in this, moreover, all Cornelia 
said, though intended to be salutary, made the wound 
deeper, and the idea of being lef t behind in England more 
terrible. To be lef t alone ! — alone ! — so utterly alone ! 
She could not even cry now ; her tears seemed to be 
scorched up, her eyes feit hot and dry, and even Cornelia 
could not have desired anything more controUed than the 
voice which asked, in an odd, imnatural tone — *When 
Joes Mr. Seymour go ?' 

' At the end of Jime, I bclieve, that will be jusfc a month 
from now. Your brother had better see about Kis outfit 
at once/ 

' What kind of outfit do they require ?' asked Espe- 
rance, wondering how it was to be obtained, and tuming 
almost willingly to this practica! difficulty, in the hope of 
etifling the pain. 
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' I have not tlie least idea, but probably Mr. Seymcur 
will bave told bim all about tbat ; does be not teil you in 
bis letter ?' and Cornelia glanced at tbe closely-written 
sheet wbicb lay before ber. 

Esperance took it up and read to tbe end, and tbcre, 
sure enougb, was tbe formidable list of necessaries sug- 
gested by tbe coffee-planter, but wbicb Gaspard looked 
upon as so impossible to obtain, tbat be mentioned tbem 
balf laugbin gly. Sbe was greatly perplexed. 

'Weil?' asked Cornelia. 

' Yes, be speaks of it/ sbe replied, slowly. ' But I do 
not mueb understand sucb tbings, I am still only very 
young/ 

Tbe combination of adverbs ofiFended Cornelia's ear, 
but sbe was toucbed by tbe patbos of tbe confession. 
There was sometbing weary in tbe tone, as if it wcre sad 
still to bave so mueb of lifo to look forward to, and it 
Struck ber tbat tbere was sometbing stränge and wrong 
in sucb a remark being made by a girl of scarcely seventeen, 
wbo sbould bave been rcjoicing in tbe bope of Coming 
lifo, and proud of ber age. 

' I would not worry over tbe outfit if I wcre j^ou,' sbe 
Said, more kindly. *No doubt your brotber will manage 
it bimself . You bave a beadacbe I am sure after all tbat 
crying, suppose you go out for a walk, you will just bavo 
time before aftemoon service.' 

Esperance Avas gratef ul for tbe kindncss of tbis spcccb, 
and wearily assenting, folded Gaspard's letter and carried 
it up to ber room, ber mind still füll of tbe difficulties of 
procuring bis outfit. "VVbetber it was f rom tbe relief of 
tbinking of anytbing except ber grief , or f rom tbe anxiety 
to be doing sometbing for Gaspard wbile it was still pos- 
sible, tbis idea quite absorbed ber. Tbe ninetcen sbillings 
in ber purse were not consolatory — ^bow little tbey would 
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procure f or him ! She racked her brains f or somc menns 
of making money, but for somo timo it was quito in vain. 
At length an idea Struck her — ^her face Hghted iip with 
eager hope, and hastily putting on her Walking thinga, 
she followed Comelia's advice and went out of doors. 

No country walk was to bo hers, howcver. She beut 
her Steps towards the town, and Walking hurricdly through 
the more frequented parts, reached a quiet side strcot, and 
entered a hairdresser*s shop. Her hcart was bcating 
quickly, and her voice was a little tremulous as sho mado 
known her wishes to the master of the shop, a round- 
faced, grey-headed, cheery old man, who would not havo 
betrayed his profession but for the extreme accuracy of 
his parting, and the elegant curve of the hoir plastorod 
down on his temples. 

*For cutting only, miss? will you ploaso to walk 
upstairs/ 

Esperance obcyed, foUowmg her conductor to tho 
shabby little room above, ostcntatiously advcrtised an a 
* Hair Cutting and Shampooing Saloon/ Thcro hIio took 
off her hat, loosened her hair, and with hcightcucd colour 
drew it out to its füll length, and glanced at her roflocl ion 
in the gilt-främed mirror. 

'Just tipped, I suppose, miss?' said tlio hiiirdroHHOTf 
arranging his implements, and surveyiiig JOHi)/;runco*H 
beautiful hair with professional admiration. 

'No, I want it cut ofE,' she said, half carelcssly (ukin^^ 
tho chair he had placed for her, and tossing her hair over 
its back. 

* Cut oflF, miss!* exclaimed the astonishod hairdrosscr. 

* Yes, please,' said Esperance, quietly. 

* But, miss, you will excuse me, but it i« «noh a pity, 
I have not seen such hair for many a day — sc long, so 
thick, in such capital conditioni Many ladics miss, 
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would give any money to liave sucli a Load of hair ; they 
would indeed, miss/ 

* Would they?' askcd Esp^rance, smiKng. * Then that 
is just what I want. In fact, Mr. Jenkinson, I may as well 
teil you that T want to seil my hair. How rauch would 
you give nie for itP' 

' Indeed, miss, I hardly know what I ought to say ; 
but it seems a thousand pities to out ofE such beautiful 
hair as that/ 

' Never mind/ said Esp^rance, flushing crimson, * I 
want money ; what will you let me have for it ? ' 

The man examined it more critically, feit its weight, 
nnd again admired it. It was, indeed, very beautiful — 
long and thick, yet at the same time both fine and glossy, 
the colour of the darkest shade of brown, while a soft 
waviness, ending in tendril-like ringlets, added not a little 
its value. He thought for some minutes, then said, ' I 
would give five guineas for it, miss. If it were light 
coloured it would be worth twice that, light hair being 
fashionable. If you care to part with it for five guineas, 
though, I will take it.' 

Esperance did not hesitate a moment. 

*Thank you,' she said, eagerly, *we will settle it then.* 
And without a shadow of regret she submitted to the hair- 
dresscr's scissors, and thought of all that the five guineas 
Avould buy. 

In ten minutes all was dono, and Esperance, fccling 
rathcr cold and shorn, was Walking back to the Cathedral, 
contemplating the little pile of coins in her band with 
great satisfaction. The Service over, she returned to the 
Deanery, and found af ternoon tea going on in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Mortlake had just returned from the Mis- 
sionary Meeting, George Palgrave and Bertha were 
talking together by the window, Cornelia was pouring out 
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tea — an unusual tlimg — holding the teapot ungracefully 
liigh, so that the tea f rotlied into the cups. 

' A very duU afEair, indeed/ Mrs. Mortlake was saying, 
' My father actüally wcnt to sleep in his chair, while a 
young converted Kaffir was speaking tlirough. an In- 
terpreter, sucli a creature, you should have scen , why, 

Esperance ! ' breaking ofE suddenly, ' what in the world 
have you done to yourself ? Are you trying to Imitate 
OUT Kaffir friend?' 

Esperance laughed and coloured, and there was a 
general exclamation. 

' I have had my hair cut, that is all/ she said, quietly. 

' Cut ! Why, it is cropped all round your head ! "What 
is the meaning of this extraordinary freak ?' 

' I thought I could do very well without my hair, and 
I wanted it for something eise/ 

* Absurd ! What have you done with it ? ' 

* I have sold it,' said Esperance, blushing, and wishing 
Mrs. Mortlake would not be so inquisitive. 

' Sold it ! ' Even Bertha joined in the exclamation. 
Mrs. Mortlake, however, was more than surpriscd, an 
angry flush rose to her check as she continued. 

* You sold it in Rilchestcr ? How could you think of 
doing such an imprudent thing. It will be all over the 
place now, and every one will be gossiping about you.' 

* I do not mind that,' said Esperance. 

'Of course not,' said Cornelia, Coming to the rescue. 
' That is the most sensible thing that has been said yet. 
I'm sure I don't know why you make such a fuss, 
Christabcl.' 

' It's a disgrace to the house ! ' said Mrs. Mortlake, 
angrily. ' A most unladylike thing ! and in a small place 
likc this, where every one must know ! Why, all ßil- 
chcstcr will tallc ! ' 
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' Well, Esperance, the family seem to disagree about 
the matter/ said Cornelia, calmly. ' For my part I have 
never respected j^ou so mucli before/ 

Esperance looked up gratef ully. Tbe imexpected klnd- 
ness was welcome enough, and she was still more thankf iil 
when Cornelia quietly turned the conversation away f roni 
the subject altogether, and succeeded in engrossing Mrs. 
Mortlake's attention. 

As soon as possible she slipped out of the room, and 
went to the nursery to discuss ways and mcans with 
Bella's nurse, and was soon so deeply engaged in the 
necessary calculations for a set of shirts that she forgot 
the grievance of the lost hair. 

*A spirited little creature,' said George Palgrave to 
Bertha, ' but what induced her to do such a thing ? ' 

' Probably to help her brother ; he is going out to 
Ceylon, you know/ 

' Will no one eise help her P It really is a hard case ; 
I shall report it to grannie/ 

' Well, that is not a bad idea, for she is a favourite 
with grannie ; but I doubt if she will thaiik you for 
begging for her — she is very proud.' 

' She must not know of our intervention,' said George. 
' What do you say to a Avalk to the Priory this evening ? ' 

' It woidd be too late after dinner ; besides, we should 
have to take Esperance as third party, you forget pro- 
priety and gossip.' 

' Hang propriety, you and I ought to be exempted f rom 
such a tiresome thing ; to-morrow morning, then, by broad 
daylight,' and he looked up, persuasivcly. 

Bertha coloured. 

*Very well, on condition that you do the begging,* 
she said. George willingly agrced, and the result was so 
«uccessful that Esperance found a five-pound notc addcd 
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tö hci* earnmgs, and given in such a kind and dellcate 
way, that evcu her sensitive nature could not shrink from 
tho holp. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

' Aflllction's sons are brothers in distress, 
A brother to relieve how exquisite the bliss. 

BüRNS. 

' PooR Esperance ! so your protegd is disposed of, 
Katharine/ said Frances Neville, handing an open lettcr 
to her sister. 

Lady Worthington read it in much surprise. 

' Who would ha VC thought of Denn Collinson Coming 
to the rescue ! My opinion of him is raised. But they 
might have managed to keep him in England. This poor 
child ! what a heart-broken letter it is/ 

*I suppose it is rcally a good thing/ said Frances, 
sighing. * But it docs seem hard to send him to the ends 
of the earth, Uke that/ 

* If Henry could only have f ound something for him, 
but he is so very just, he would not hear of giving Gaspard 
de Mabillon the chance of a Situation tili Julius Wright 
was settled. There was that capital secretaryship the 
other day, but he got that for Mr. Frankland, you know.' 

* They have bccn waiting a long time,' said Frances. 
* I suppose it is all right.' 

*0f course; but still ' and Lady Worthington 

sighed impatiently. She would have liked to help all the 
World, in her own way. 

Just then Sir Henry came in, not too busy to listen to 
his wife's storJ^ 

* I am sorry wo are forestalled,' he said, kindly. * But 
it is a capital appointment for him, and Mr. Reymour is a 

p 
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very pleasant sort of man, I met him at thc Deanery onco, 
not so very long ago.' 

* Ah, yes,' said Lady Wortliington. * I remember 
now, it was at that dull dinner which. thoy gave for some 
Colonlal Bishop, while Mrs. Mortlake was at Boumc- 
mouth.. Mr. Scymour was tlie little, dark, talkative man, 
who tried so hard to put a little lifo into us all/ 

Sir Henry smiled at this description. 

* He is a kind-hearted man, I sliould think, and will be 
a good friend to young De Mabillon/ 

* But I do wish. we could bave helped him, Henry, we 
have done scarcely anytbing, and now tbat he is going out 
of England there will not be a chance/ 

* I will call on Mr. Seymour, and see if we cannot be 
of some use,' said Sir Henry. *Perhaps I might take 
his passage for him, it will be a heavier expense than he 
can bear, I should think.' 

*0h, that would be dclightful,' ericd Lady Worth- 
ington. * I daresay the Dean has not thought of it. It 
would please Esperance, too. Poor child, Claude' s picture 
will not be exaggerated now ; I could fancy her with just 
such a look on her face. I assure you, Henry, I fairly 
cried ovcr that picture, when I saw it the other day in the 
Acadcmy.' 

' I hope you won't find it dcprcssing in thc hoiiso,' said 
Sir Henry, laughing, ' for I bought it yestcrday.' 

'Eeally! oh, I am so glad. Claude will be pleascd 
that we should have it, he was always very tender over 
his " Mariana." ' 

* It is one of his finest pictures, in my opinion,' said 
Sir Henry, * and it has raised him inimcnsely in the public 
estimation, according to all accounts.' 

^ Yes, everyone is talking of it. I find it hard work 
sonictinics not to teil thc triio stoiy of tho real '^ Mariana." 
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"Well, I am vcry glad we sliall have it. Claude must dino 
with US soon, and we will consult him as to tlie hau ging ; 
I suppose lie will wisli it to be in the Hall at Wortli- 
ington/ 

And thcreupon Lady Worthington became cngrossed 
in another subject, and did not revert again to the De 
Mabillons. They were not forgotten, however ; the ncxt 
morning Esperance received onc of Frances Neville's most 
comforting letters, and Sir Henry, in spite of a busy day, 
found time to call on Mr. Sej'-mour. 

Mcanwhile, Gaspard, in his dreary lodging at Pcnton- 
ville, was looking forward almost with impatience to the 
time when he should leave England. To be frecd from 
the life of almost unbearable privation Avhich he had been 
living so long, to be working for Esperance, seemed to 
him all that heart could wish ; and though he did shrink 
from leaving her alone in a stränge country, this could 
not mar his happiness, for he was füll of plans for the 
f uture, in which he was to makc a home for her in Cejdon, 
and end her exile at the Deanery — an exile, the bitterness 
of which, af ter all, he little understood. 

The practical difficulties of the present were first sug- 
gested to him by Esperance's reply to his letter, in which 
she scouted his notion of getting on with no outfit, and 
told him of her preparations. Then, when brought face 
to face with money matters, he began to think of his pas- 
sage, and resorting to an old Bradshaw was dismayed 
to find that at the lowest computation it would cost 
him 40/. Such a sum was, of course, utterly beyond his 
means, and for one miserable day he gave himself up to 
despair. To lose such a Situation seemed impossible — in- 
tolerable. Yet what could he do ? To ask help of anyone 
was out of the question. He had, indeed, been reduced to 
actual begging once, but that had been for Esperance, and 
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under tlie conviction that shc would die if ho did not force 
himsclf to do it; in tliis case sho was not so greatly 
affceted, and for himself ho could not bog. What he had 
dono for a ycar he could go on with, ho argiied with himself . 
The scmi-starvation had not killed him yet, he would 
strugglo on, and wait in the hope that some other work 
might be found, which would not rcquire such an outlay. 
Poor Gaspard ! how many times that day he arrived at the 
same conclusion, and how he f ought against it ! 

The privations which he was bearing so paticntly 
seemed unbcarable for the f uturc, now that he had had a 
hope of release. He faced all the trials his povcrty had 
brought him, as he had never allowed himself to do before, 
and saw all too plainly how much his bodily strength was 
beginning to fail; he rcmcmbered the days of ceaseless toil 
he had borne during the siege, and thought how a walk of 
two or three miles would exhaust him now, and loathed 
the thought. Then he grew angry with himself for not 
having rcmembcrcd the expcnses of the voyage during his 
interview with Mr. Seymour, and wondcrcd with a vague 
misery if his senses wero deserting him, as well as his 
strength, turning sick at the thought of this failing of his 
powers. What would the cnd be if he waitcd much 
longer ? Thcre could bc only one ans wer to that question, 
and Gaspard could not rcpress a shuddcr. Ile was so 
young, and clung to life with such ardour ; moreovcr, he 
was so accustomed to tliink of death as swift and sudden, 
and swcctened by patriotism like that of his father, that 
the idea of this slow, dreary starvation sccmed all the 
more terrible. 

He was in the very depths of misery, when his soli- 
tude was suddenly invadcd. Therc Avas a bris'v knock at 
his door, and before his dejected response could have bcen 
heard, Claude Magnay entered. 
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* May I come in ? ' he asked. * Your landlady told me 
you were at lioine, but thcre were so many customers 
bclow that she allowcd Bismarck to show me up.* 

Gaspard brightened a little at the sight of bis visitor, 
for he had a great liking for Claude, and during the 
Winter had secn a good deal of him, the only check to 
their mtercourse being that Claude was a Httle too press- 
ing m bis bospitalities, and Gaspard too anxious to elude 
civiKties which he could not return. They were quite 
intimate enough to discuss Gaspard's present diffi- 
cultles, and, indeed, Claude's very first rcmark led to the 
topic. 

* So I hear you are going out to Ceylon next month ! ' 

' Yes — no — at least I was going, but I believe I have 
changed my mind/ 

* Indeed ! oh, I am eorry for that. I thought every- 
thing was settled ; Sir Henry Worthington certainly led 
me to think so.' 

' Sir Henry Worthington ! he has had nothing to do 
with it. It was through Dean CoUinson I got the Situ- 
ation.' 

' The Wortbingtons might have heard of it through 
your sister, perhaps ; certainly Sir Henry mentioned it to 
me this very day. But you have changed your mind, 
you say ?' 

' Yes ; I must wait tili somcthing turns up in England,' 
rcplied Gaspard, trying to stifle a sigh of despair. 

*But, my dear fellow, if I may say so, surely it is 
madness to give up such a chance as this. Coffee-planting 
is the best thing going now ; you will not hear of such an 
opening every day. Besides, have you not spent this 
whole ycar in Mr. Micawber's fashion — waiting for some- 
thing to turn up P' 

Gaspard smiled a littlo. 
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* Yes, it Is true. But tliere must be work, you know ; 
I never will beliove that I shall not find it in timc. If 
tlie worst came to the worst, I would swallow my prido 
and turn into a Frencli waiter ! ' 

' Ah, ycs ; I can picture you at Gatti's, f or instance, 
.with a napkin tucked under your arm, scolding the cook 
down the lif t ! ' and Claude laughed heartily. Then, sud- 
denly growing graye, * But, scriously, De Mabillon, this is 
all very absurd ; you must not give up Ceylon/ 

' Of course I should not if it could be hclped, but it 
cannot be,' said Gaspard, decisively ; ' so help me by con- 
ßidering my other eapabilities/ 

* Well, first, I hope and think you are capable of con- 
fiding to me the reason of this sudden change,' said Claude, 
quietly, 

Gaspard, a little surprised, hesitated a moment, then 
answered, ' Well, as you can probably gucss, the expenses 
are too great, and I, like a fool, did not think of that at 
first/ 

Claude, who had suspcctcd this, gave an exclamation 
of rclief. 

* Thcre ! now we have come to the bottom of the matter, 
Why on earth did you not teil me at once ? It shall be 
arranged as easily as possible. By good luck, too, I have 
it with me — it Avill be quite a coup de t/icdfre ;' and taking 
a blue cnvclope from his pocket he handed it to Gaspard. 
' Thcre, De Mabillon, you will do mc a great favour by 
taking that. No — don't open it now. I Avant to talk 
to you.' 

* This is irapossible ! ' exclaimed Gaspard, disrcgarding 
his last words. ' It is very good of you to think of it, but 
I could not dream of acccpting such a sum. Thank you a 
thousand times for the thought, however.' 

*Youinsist on turning into a waiter?' askcd Claude, 
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laughingly. * Then I shall make a point of dining every 
day at your restaurant, and tipping you witli threepenny 
bits/ 

Gaspard laughed, but resolutely puslied back tbe 
envelope. Claude then began more seriously. 

' But, De Mabillon, wby will you not accept this ? 
Surely we are sufficiently intimate to be of some use to 
each othcr. Wby not let me have this picasure ? ' 

* You are very good, but I cannot accept it. What 
claim have I on you ? ' 

' Claim ! stuff and nonsense ; every one ouglit to have a 
claim on everyone, only the world is so eaten up with 
solfishness and pride that it won't see it.' 

' It may be pride in a measure/ said Gaspard> ' but I 
cannot think it is right to sacrifice one's independence, 
therefore I must declme your kindness.' 

' You aristocrats are terrible people to deal with, Are 
we not fellow men ? Why should you be hard up for 
fif ty pounds, and yet ref use to relieve me of it when I 
have no use for it ? The early Christians got on very 
well that way, why not you and I ?' 

' You believe in Socialism, and I do not ; I heard too 
much of it from Lemercier at Paris.' 

'I don't imderstand anything about that nonsense/ 
said Claude, half impatiently. * All I know is that things 
must be very wrong indced, if one friend can't help 
another. What's the use of a friend if, directly trouble 
com es, one must draw back into one's shell of pride, and 
ref use to take the band that's ofPered ?' 

Gaspard paced up and down the room thinking. 
Claude' s arguments did not at all coincide with the 
dictates of bis pride of independence. 

' You see,' he began, after a pause, * it is not as if this 
were a matter of necessity, If I were ill or helpless it 
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might be right to acccpt it ; but I can llvo as I have 
lived ; there is no immediate ' 

' Excuse me/ said Claude, breaking in ; ' if I may speak 
very plainly with you, I think you will own that this 
mode of living is really killing you by inches. Now I 
iiic'üntain that a man has no more right to do that than to 
commit suicide outright — when he has the chance of 
avoiding it, tbat is. Besides you are not independent, 
you have your sister to think of. For her sake, at least, 
if not for your own, you will take this help now, will you 
not ? What right have you to sadden her lifo by wilf ully 
starving yourself and throwing away this fipst-rate oppor- 
tunity in Ceylon ?' 

Gaspard took four or five turns up and down the 
room, then stopped abruptly before Claude, his dceision 
made. 

' You are right, Magnay ; I must think of her. IIow to 
thank you for your generosity I do not know. You will not 
think me ungrateful because I have withstood it so long ? 
You understand, I am sure, how it was, and I do not now 
yield as to the duty of indopendence, only, as you say, I 
bclicve I am beginning to fail, and I must live to free 
Esperancc. Of course I take this fif ty pounds as a loan.' 

' No, no,* intcrposed Claude. ' I'U have no band in 
lending and borrowing ; a loan is a bad thing to begin lifo 
with ; but if you like we will make it a bargain, that 
when you are a thriving cofPee-planter and I a spendthrift 
artist with popularity on the wanc, I may throw myself 
on your mcrcy, and you will not turn your back on me. 
Trust me to ask you for a favour whon I want it. In the 
meantime I shall study Socialism ; I think it would agrco 
with me.' 

Gaspard laughed. ' I wish you could fecl the weight 
you have takcn oH my Shoulders,' 
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' Chari table wish, certainly/ said Claude. 

* Well, tlie lightness of my heart, then/ said Gaspard. 
' I must see Mr. Seymour this very day, and find out about 
the passage, or I shall not feel that tliis is really true.' 

* Let me know when you sail, and comc when you can 
to niy rooms/ said Claude, rising to go, and burrying him- 
sclf ratlier more than usual, as Gaspard began to reitcrate 
bis tbanks. 

The two parted at tbe door, Gaspard making all speed 
to Mr. Seymour's rooms in Portland Place, Claude return- 
ing to bis studio, musing on tbe speeimen of independent 
pride be bad met witb, and congratulating bimself on bis 
conquest. 

Ile was not yet quit of tbe subject, bowever, for be bad 
scarcely boen bome an bour wben tbere was a basty ring 
at bis door, and Gaspard, flusbed and breatbless, was 
sbown up to bis room. 

* De Mabillon ! wby tbis bot pursuit ? ' asked Claude, 
witb a gesture of f eigncd despair as be caugbt sigbt of bis 
blue envelope. ' If you cbange your mind again about 
tbat ridiculous tbing j'ou are only fit for Colney Ilatcb ! * 

'No, not about Ceylon,' panted Gaspard. 'Hut tbe 
most extraordinary tbing bas bappened. I went to Mr. 
Seymour to make arrangements, and, to my astonisbment, 
be bas told me tbat my passage is taken — taken for me, 
you understand — paid for. Of course I make inquiries, 
and, after some besitation, be teils me tbat it was Sir 
Henry Wortbin gton wbo took it, tbat be wisbed me not 
to know — sucb consideration ! Of course I immediately 
burried back to you to return tbe money you lent me witb 
sucb kindness — you will * 

Claude leant back in bis cbair and laugbed beartily. 

' Was ever any tbing so neatly managed ! Tbree cbeers 
for Sir Henry Wortbington ! If be b^id breatbed a word 
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of it to me this morning I should not have caught you 
so nicely ! Was ever the pride of independence so sold ! 
Take it back ? No, indeed ; I don't uninake bargains so 
quiekly.' 

' But indeed, Magnay, I cannot take it now ; there is 
no need ; I have no riglit to it.' 

*Don't talk of business in my studio/ said Claude, 
prctending to take up bis palette and brusbes. * It defilcs 
tbe air. And, jesting apart. De Mabillon, I cannot take 
tbis back again. Give me tbe pleasure of making it really 
usef ul to yourself ; tbere must be hundreds of tbings you 
want for Ceylon, and wben you are tbere you won't live 
upon air for tbe first six montbs. Besides, you will be 
wanting to go up to Eilchester before you sail — ^why not 
take a week tbere at tbe " Spread Eagle ^' ? Confess, now, 
that you are longing to do so/ 

* To See Esperance ? Yes, indeed ! you sbould not 
put sucb temptations before me.' 

'No teraptation, but a duty,' said Claude, wbo saw 
tbis was tbe only way to win bis j^oint. ' I sbould tbink 
you culpably neglectful if you did not see your sister 
first — ^wby, you are bcr guardian, are you not ?' 

' Yes, witb poor Lemercier. Perbaps I ougbt to see 
bor, as you say ; and it would be bard work to go witbout. 
I will tbcn accept your gonerosity, on tbe under- 
stauding ' 

' Tbat I ask a favour at tbe ncxt opportunity,' inter- 
rupted Claude ; ' to wbicb I pledge you my word of 
bonour. Tbere ! a truce to business. I am going to 
bcar Don Giovanni to-nigbt ; come witb me?' 

Tbis, bowever, Gaspard declined witbout besitation, 
nor would be even accept a proffered cigar ; to be under 
an Obligation was to bim only bearable, wbcn Esperance 
wa?» in somo way concerned, Tbe two parted witb tbe 
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greatcst cordiallty, Gaspard more liglit-licartecl than ho 
had been for months, and fecling that tlio sense of Obliga- 
tion was not too crushing with so frank and genial a 
helper ; Claude more than ever convinced that life was, 
and ought to be, tlioroughly enjoyablc, and heartily glad 
tliat he had overeome Gaspard's scruples. 

All this tirae, at the Deanery, Esp^rance was toiling 
on, with a fixed resolve not to break down tili everything 
was made ready for Gaspard. Her powers of physieal 
endurance had been well traincd in the siege, and she 
bore pain and fatigue bravely and patiently, only the dull 
gnawing pain at her heart over-mastered her sometimes. 
This very evening, which had been so momcntous to Gas- 
pard, found her more exhausted than usual. There had 
been a dinner-party, and it was almost twelve o'clock 
before she wearily mounted the stairs to her attic-room, 
her flushed cheeks and weary, yet too brilliant eyes, 
betraying her fatigue. 

The rooms had been very hot and crowded, and the 
constant standing had left her tired out. Wearily she set 
down her candle, and throwing open the window, leant 
out into the cool night air, restin g her aching head against 
the open lattice, and lookin g very much like Claudc's 
' Marlana.' She began to count the days ; it was the 30th 
of May, and Gaspard's ship was to sail the second week in 
June ; there was but little time, and her head feit so 
hcavy that she knew she could get on but slowly with the 
last of the shirts, which she had resolved to finish that 
night. "With a long-drawn sigh she closed the window, 
and, taking her work, sat down to the table, stitching 
away at her wristband at first very quickly, but gradually 
with more and more diflSculty. The clock Struck one, but 
ßhe toiled on ; then two, but she was only beginnin g her 
first button-hole, so that faint glimraerings of dawn were 
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beginning to show themselvcs before the Shirt was really 
finished, two candles were burnt down to their sockets, 
and the poor little worker was almost too tired to cross 
the room to her bed. 

But with rest came no rellef to her ; indeed, she looked 
upon this iimo as the very worst of all, when, her work 
being done, she had nothing to divcrt her mind from the 
Coming trouble. She threw hcrself on her bed, moaning 
for Gaspard, now that there was no fear of being over- 
heard, and longing — with an almost intolerable longing — 
for the relief of tears. But Cornelia's stern exhortation 
seemed to have set up a barrier against these, and nothing 
would come but long tearless sobs, which hurt instoad of 
relieving her. 

So the night wore away, and, after wearily tossing 
to-and-fro, she feil into a restless sleep just as the sun 
rose. The morning call roi^ed her before she seemed to 
have had any rest at all, and, stiff and unrefreshed, she came 
doAvn to the breakfast table, to the paraphernalia of silver 
dishes and smoking viands, which was her daily bugbcar. 

No one but Cornelia noticed how very pale and ill she 
looked, and Mrs. Mortlake made plans for a morning 
Shopping expedition, in which Esperance was to be her 
companion. Cornelia tried to interfcre. 

*No, no, Christabel; I know what your Shopping 
mornings are. Esperance does not look fit for it to-day — 
why not take Bella ?' 

* Really, Cornelia, when you leave your vantage ground 
of book learning, I ncver mct anyone so wanting in 
common scnse. Take poor Httle delicate Bella for a tiring 
expedition, when she is only just rccovering from that 
illncss ! I can't think what would becomo of a cliild if 
you had the management of it. It really is a providenco 
that you are not married/ 
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'Tbank you, I agrce with your last remark/ said 
Cornelia, drily. * If Bella is not fit, I should advisc you 
to go alone, then/ 

* I stall do no such thing. You make tlie most absurd 
f uss about Esperanee. She is quite well, and only mopes 
wlien therc is no onc to talk to. Don't teil me tbat any 
one can cliatter away at a party one evening, and set up 
for an invalid tbe next day.' 

Poor Esperanee! Tlie ' chattering * had been such, 
hard work. She gave a little sigh as she heard it brought 
up against her, but anxious to put an end to the argument, 
she said in as bright a voicc as she could command, 
* I think I can gö, thank you, Cornelia, don't trouble 
about it/ 

* Oh, well, if you like to bo so foolish, you can,' said 
Cornelia, vexed that Mrs. Mortlake should conquer. ' You 
know quite well that you would be better at home. ITow- 
ever, if you like to spend your morning over dresses and 
bonnets, I'm sure I don't wish to hinder you.' And she 
swept out of the rpom, leaving Esperanee to reflect sorrow- 
f ully that she had offended the person who had wished to 
befriend her, and eamed the credit of being desirous of 
that which in reality she most disliked. 

But the day was not all to be dark. The last post brought 
a Ictter f rom Gaspard, containing his good news of yester- 
day, and proposing to corae to Rilchester in a week's time, 
and this was such joy to Esperanee that for a little while she 
f orgot her troubles, and grew so lively and cheerful that 
Cornelia was half inclincd to retract her opinion, and agree 
with Mrs. Mortlake that, after all, Esperance's ill health 
was only a fancjr. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

* Les flcurs dos champs ne changent pas de place pour rechcrclier les 
rayons du soleil. Dieu prend soin de les f^conder lä oü elles sont, elles ne 

Be jalousent pas Eestez oü Dieu vous a mis, et portez les fruits qu'il 

vous demande.* 

The Dean was not pleased when he lieard that Gaspard 
was Coming to Rilchester. He had grown aceustoracd to 
Esperanee's face, and was even in his way rather fond of 
her, but Gaspard had reminded him painfully of M. de 
Mabillon, and he shrank from seein g him. Cornclia's 
proposal of asbing him to stay at the Deanery, instead of 
the hotel, met with approval from no one. The Dean im- 
mediately thought of other visitors whom he wished to 
asb, Mrs. Mortlake talked of house cleaning, and finally, 
George Palgrave was pressed to prolong his visit, while 
the other guest-rooms were destined for the wife and 
daughters of the Bishop of a neighbouring diocese, who 
were Coming to ßilchester for a ball in the foUowing 
wcek. There was no particular roason why they should 
be askcd to the Deanery, but Mrs. Mortlake remcmbcred 
thcm in a lucky moment, and feit that they would be a 
more dignified excuse than house cleaning. 

Cornelia hated this meanness with her whole soul, and 
almost shrank from meeting Gaspard af ter it. This madc 
her seem more stiff and cold than ever, and Esperance, 
who had relied a good deal upon her cordial behaviour to 
Gaspard, when she had met him before in London, was 
dismayed to find her manner so altcred. 

Mrs. Mortlake, on the contrary, did her very best to bo 
polite when his name was mentionod in Esjierancc's pro- 
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scnce, and cvcn spoke of driving lilin back from tho 
Station on the day when lie was expected ; and though 
the carriage did not appear, still there was courtcsy in 
the Suggestion, and, as Mrs. Mortlako rcmarked af terwards 
to Cornelia, 'Politeness is worth so much, and costs so 
Kttle!' 

* I don't sce any politeness if you don't mcan to carry 
out tlie Suggestion,^ said Cornelia, bluntly. 

* My dear, you are so literal ! Of course I can't really 
spare the carriage then, the Lowdells must havo a drivc 
this aftemoon. But it pleased Esperance, and she can 
quite well imagine that I forgot it.' 

* A fine tissuc of lies ! That child is a great dcal too 
sharpnot to findyou out. Besides, why can't you be honest ? ' 

* Really, Cornelia, if you employ such offensive words 
I will not argue with you ! '* Lies," and " honesty," 
indeed ! I don't know what you mean.' 

* I like to call a spade a spade,' said Cornelia, shortly. 
' But if you prefcr it, what is your object in this politic 
politeness?' 

* Did you not see that Mrs. Lowdell was in the room?' 
said Mrs. Mortlake. 'You know how observant she is, and 
Dr. Lowdell is such a particular man, I would not for the 
World have them guess that we are not perfectly friendly 
with the De Mabillons. One must be careful, you know, 
and father is so unguarded.' 

* My father is no hypocrite, at least,' said Cornelia, 
angrily. ' Why did you ask the Lowdells here, if you are 
so af raid they may guess P — ^why not have asked Gaspard 
deMabillonP' 

' The very last thing I wish. Of conirpo we shall show 
him some slight attention, just to avoid remark, he must 
dine hcre to-morrow, but beyond that, I do not at all wish 
to go.' 
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Cornelia Icf t the room, out of patience With her sister's 
contemptible arguments. Passing up the stairs, she found 
Esperance in the dcep window-seat on the landing, biisily 
engagcd with paper and pencil. She looked up brightly. 

' Only two hundred and ninety-two minutcs, and Gas- 
pard will be here, Cornelia, just think ! * 

* IIow absurdly ehildish you are/ said Cornelia, vexed 
anew. * If you want to improve your arithmetic, why 
not master the rule of Compound proportion which you 
were so diül over ycsterdayp' 

Esperance shrugged her Shoulders, glanccd at the clock 
to See that now it was only two hundrcd and ninety 
minutes, then followed her cousin to her study, and pored 
for some time over a slate and book, in the vain endeavour 
to find an answer to the question — * If 240/. be paid for 
bread for 49 pcrsons for 20 mo., when wheat is 48«. a qr.; 
how long will 234/. find bread for 91 persons, when wheat 
is at 2/. 105. a qr. ?' 

But her head was far too painful just then for the 
solving of such a problem, and she multiplied and dividcd 
with a vagueness attended by unhappy results, in which 
the ninety-one persons existed for forty months instead of 
two, and when Cornelia, in dcspair, showed her the ab- 
surdity of this answer, she would only roply that perhajDs 
it was in tinic of siege. The idca of such a frivolous 
Suggestion so angcrcd Cornelia, tluit she summarily dis- 
missed her unpromising pupil, feeling that all the world 
was going contrary to her that morning. 

Esperance, in spite of her aching head, hurried off to 
the Station in the very hottest part of the aftemoon, her 
heart bounding at the thought of seeing Gaspard once 
more, and far too happy to think of being vexed with Mrs. 
Mortlake, for having * forgotten ' the carriage. 

That was a rapturous meeting! Ilappier than the 
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last in many ways, for Esperance received no great sliock 
as she had then done from Gaspard's appearance, being 
fully prepared for it. Nor was lie at all aware how very 
far from well she was, for her excitemont and happlness 
had brought eolour to her cheeks, and given her temporary 
strength, so that the only change he noticed was in her 
hair, 

* Your mane is gone, then ?' he asked, regretfiüly. 
Esperance laughed. 

* Yes, quite gone ; if you very much wish, though, you 
might perhaps see it once more, I believe it is hanging up 
in the window/ 

' You have out it off !* exclaimcd Gaspard, disraayed. 

' You masculine mind ! yes, indeed, how eise did you 
think I had disposed of it ? it brought me five guineas.' 

' And you sold it for that wretched outfit of mine ! 
ChMe, I don't know how to forgive you. I wondered 
where you could have found the money for those gar- 
ments you spoke of. You are like the girl in the fairy 
tale, who wove shirts of her own hair for her eleven 
brothers.' 

' No, she wove stinging nettles,' said Esperance, 
' which I would not promise to do even for you. Now 
do not begin to scold again about my cropped hair. I 
only told you because I was af raid you would talk of it 
at the Deanerj'-/ 

* Very well, it shall be as you wish, you are a wonder- 
f ul little sister. But I wish we had known bcfore of all 
the help that would come, I am afraid you have been 
tiring yourself with these preparations.' 

* Do you think I would have let others do every thing 
for you, and sat contentedly doing nothing ! But how 
good it was of Claude Magnay to help you.' 

' Yes, he was most kind, most generous — I could not 

Q 
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have bome it f rom everyone, but bis manner of doing it was 
perfect. It will make a wonderf ul difPerence to us, and I 
sball be able to leave you sometbing in band wben I go, 
besides being able to get on comfortably in my first six 
montbs in Ceylon/ 

* Yes, I could not bave bome to tbink of your starving 
yourself over tbere, wben you would bave bard work, too. 
And I am so glad Sir Henry Wortbington was so kind. 
Wben did you see bim ?' 

' Last week, tbe day I wrote to you. He was moro 
kind and considerate tban I can teil you, and Lady Wor- 
tbington, too ; I am glad you know and like tbem, I feball 
f eel bappier about you/ 

Esp^rance turned a little pale at tbe ref erence to tbeir 
parting, and made baste to cbange tbe conversation. 

'See, tbat is tbe "Spread Eagle" on tbe left-band side 
of tbe street, tbougb wby, among all tbe boteis, you sbould 
bave cbosen tbe one bearing tbe Prussian emblem, I can't 
tbink/ 

Gaspard laugbed. * 'Tis tbe only decent one according 
to Claude Magnay. Are tbose bells ringing f or service ? ' 

' Yes, will you come ? I want you to see everyone. 
You can speak to tbem afterwards/ 

Gaspard consented, and Esperance led tbe way to tbe 
Catbedral, but sbe was disappointed to find Cornelia tbe 
only oceupant of tbe Deanery pew. George Palgrave and 
Bertba bad walked over to tbe Priory, and Mrs. Mortlake 
bad cbosen to prolong ber drive tbat afternoon. 

Tbe Service over, Cornelia in spite of ber sbrinking 
from tbe meeting bastened after ber two cousins, over- 
taking tbem just as tbey reacbed tbe door, and greeting 
Gaspard as warmly as sbe could, tbougb as sbe was almost 
asbamed to look at bim, be could not tbink ber anytbing 
but cold and forbidding. 
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* You will bring your brother home, will you not?* slie 
Said, turning to Esp^rance. 

Tliero was no great profession of eagemess to see bim, 
and slie could not bring berself to express any regrets 
tbat the Deanery was too füll for tbem to tako bim in. 
For a minute Gaspard was almost inclined to give an 
excuse, tbis cold bospitality seemed to bim worse tban 
notbing. However, Esperance seemed greatly pleased, 
and understood better wbat it meant from Cornelia, so 
tbe tbree walked back togetber, and by degrees Cornelia 
tbawed, forgot ber sbame and tbe awkwardness of ber 
Position, and began to f eel and to sbow more interest in 
Gaspard. 

Esp^ranco was deligbted to see ber being tbus won 
over. Tbey sat in tbe purple drawing-room, and sbo 
watcbed Gaspard wbo looked deligbtfnlly incongnions in 
one of tbe ponderous arm-ebairs, and listened contentedly 
to tbe conversation going on, perfectly bappy as long as 
sbe was close by bim. 

Tben some of tbe Miss Lowdells came in, and tea was 
brougbt up, wbile Cornelia became more and more en- 
grossed witb Gaspard, and Esperance was ealled npon to 
give Miss Grace Lowdell a füll aecount of tbe battle in 
wbicb be bad earned bis scar. Tbis was deligbiful — 
sbe bad scarcely boped to make otbers appreciate ber 
bero! 

At last Mrs. Mortlake retumed, and entering tbe room, 
wboUy imprepared, could not belp starting witb surprise 
and vexation wben sbe caugbt sigbt of tbe tbin, oÜTe- 
complexioned, moustacbed stranger, wbo seemed quite 
establisbed in tbe bouse, and was banding abont cups of 
tea witb a sort of careless ease wbicb annoyed ber. 

Esperance saw tbe start of dismay and coidd not belp 
being amused by it, partieularly wben it was quickly fol- 
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lowed by a prompt show of poKteness, and a * charming ' 
8inile. 

* M. de Mabillon ! I am delighted to see you ! I was 
beginning to think tbere was a fate against our meeting. 
I was so sorry to miss you last month. in London, but my 
littlc girl was claiming all my attention just tben. You 
are well, I hope?' 

In spite of tbe silky voice, and tbe well-regulated 
smiles, Gaspard was by no means deceived, be remembered 
Claude's guarded description of the ' would-be cbarming 
lady,, wbom it was bard to trust/ and instinctively feit a 
sbrinking f rom ber kindness. His antipatby was confirmed 
wben, in a pause in bis conversation witb Cornelia, be 
overbeard a low-toned remark from Mrs. Mortlake to bis 
sister, not intended, of course, for otber ears. 

* Your usual want of tbougbt ! you migbt bave seen 
wo sbould want anotber cup. Just ring at once/ 

It was one of tbe difficulties of Esperance's Situation 
tbat ber duties were so imdcfined, sbe could never find 
out wbat was or wbat was not cxpected of ber, and was 
constantly being brougbt to task, eitber for neglect or for 
f orwardness and meddling. 

To bear ber scolded was so new, bowcver, to Gaspard, 
tbat be even magnified Mrs. Mortlake's ofPence. Her 
words were not so verj' severe after all, but ber look and 
tone angered bim, and bastily crossing tbe room, be inter- 
cepted Esperance on ber way to tbe bell. 

* Do not trouble, chMc, sit down. AUow me, Mrs. Mort- 
lake,' — tbereby revealing tbat be bad beard everytbing. 

Mrs. Mortlake was vexed. Sbe bad wisbed to keep up 
appearofices, sbe was anxious tbat Gaspard sbould tbink 
well of ber, and now be bad overbeard ber speaking erossly 
and bad bumiliated ber before Esperance. Sbe bated bim, 
but strove to recover ber place in bis estimation. 
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' You gentlemen spoil us nowadays/ slie said, smiling 
graciously. * Tliis is such a Household of women, though, 
that we are used to waiting on ourselves/ 

' Oh, indeed ! ' said Gaspard, gravely. 

She detected sarcasm in his voice, and winced ; then 
thinking that a little flattery might be of use, she continued 
more hopefully, ' And Esperance is such a help to 
US — such a very great help, we should miss her so 
much. I cannot teil you how I, in particular, should 
miss her/ 

' It is very good of you, I am sure,' said Gaspard, in 
that grave manner which made Mrs. Mortlake so un- 
comfortable. Of all things she detected irony the most, 
and there was, besides, an angry light in the clear, brown 
eyes confronting her, which baffled her even more. She 
would not give up, however, without one more attempt to 
win his good opinion. 

' I am so vexed that we cannot give you a room here, 
it seems so very imcousinly, but I am sure you will 
understand how it is. It just happens to be one of our 
füll times, otherwise we should have been most happy to 
have had you with us.' 

There was something so very snake-like in her manner, 
that Gaspard could not believe a word of this ; he tumea 
with relief to Comelia's straightforward coldness. 

* I am very sorry, too,' she said, gravely ; 'but I hope 
it will not prevent your seeing as much of Esperance. 
You must come in here whenever you like, my study 
shall be quite at your disposal.' 

Gaspard thanked her warmly, and rose to go. Mrs. 
Mortlake, in despair, sent ofE her last arrow. 

* Yes, pray come in as of ten as you like, and you will, 
I hope, dine with us to-morrow, we shall be delighted to 
See you.* 
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*Thank you, I stall be veiy happy to come/ and 
Mrs. Mortlake tried not to look up, but feit once more the 
searching look from those keen eyes. Esperance watched 
with amusement, while Gaspard shook hands quite ä 
VÄnglaise, and f ollowed him into tbe hall for a few last 
words. 

To her surprise, the door was scarcely shut before he 
caught her in his arms, kissing her again and again. 

' ChMe, you should have told me before ! Does that 
woman always treat you so ?' 

* How ?' asked Esperance, surprised. * Mrs. Mortlake, 
do you mean P She was only a little cross. What do I 
care, now that I have you P* 

*And you never told me what you had to put up 
with ! ' Said Gaspard, reproachf uUy. * It is a hard world, 
Esperance, very hard/ 

*But happy for this one week,' she said, smiling. 
' This must be our Carnival. How I do bloss Mr. Magnay 
for sending you here ! There is plenty of happiness in 
the World, after all, and kindness also. Cornelia was nico, 
too, this- af ternoon.' 

' Yes, we will take advantage of her study, I think. I 
shall come to-morrow morning.* 

' To-morrow, yes, how we shall talk ! and, Gaspard, do 
not forget to send round all your socks, I must have a 
grand darning.' 

* You forget my new outfit.* 

' No, but for the voyage, you extravagant boy ; now 
don't forget, as early as you can this evening. There ! I 
must go, someone is calling.' 

* Bother them ! ' said Gaspard, impatiently. ' I won't 
have you run off your legs, you are as tired as you can 

be.'. 

She let her head rest on his Shoulder just for a minute, 
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then, as the call came again more impatiently, she started 
up. 

' I must go. Enough treats f or one day ! Good-bye, 
mon ami, and promise me to have a good dinner at tho 
" Spread Eagle." ' 

She hurried away, and was greeted by expostulations 
on her slowness, in a voice which Gaspard did not 
recognise, but wbich be fancied must belong to Mrs. 
Mortlake. As the Speaker passed along the gallery, he 
could not avoid hearing the words, ' If you don't know 
how to behave in other people's houses, you must be 
taught. No, don't quote Cornelia to me. While the 
house is füll of visitors ' 

He did not stay f or more, but snatched Up his hat and 
strode out of the house, slamming the door after him. To 
hear Esp^rance — his Esp^rance — spoken to in that way ! 
It was maddening — intolerable ! This terrible, oppressive 
dependence — what was it not costing her ? How could he 
bcar to leave her in such a place, to be coldly treated, 
snubbed, scolded ! This week of his so-called ' Carnival ' 
was too füll of revelations to him to be a happy one. 

He walked back to his hotel in fierce anger, vowing 
impos3ible vengeance upon Mrs. Mortlake ; but by degrees 
he grew more rational, and consoled himself by thinking 
of the time when he should be able to release Esp^rance, 
and bring her to a new home in Ceylon. 

Later in the evening his mind was set at rest by one 
more sight of her ; according to his promise, he carried to 
the Deanery the work that was to kcep her hands füll 
during the Coming week, and she, being on the watch for 
him, ran to the door to take it herseif. She was looking 
so quiet and serene that he could not allude to what was 
in his mind, and though she would only let him stäy for 
half a minute, even that brief sight was enough to check 
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bis angry thoughts, and made hlm feel ashamcd of liis 
impatience. She was bearing all in the riglit way, of that 
he feit stire ; she was patient f or herself — and he would 
strive to be patient for her. 

So he walked on, through the old gateways, and past 
the grey-gabled houses, listening to the swifts and jack- 
daws as they flew noisily about their homes in tho 
Cathedral towers, and gradually peace camo to him, 
while something brought back to his memory the lines 
of an old French hymn, the words of which seemed to 
fit themselves to the bird's song — 

* Comment apprendre 
A bien entendre 
Ce qu'anjourd'hui nous ignorons? 
Dans ta maison, nous sanrons tont comprendre : 
Toi qui nous vois, nous te verrons I' 

' Nous saurons tout comprendre !* There was comfort in 
that. He thought of his mother's sorrows, of his father's 
troubled life and death agony, of his own home in the 
hands of strangers, and of this humbling dependence on 
others in a foreign country, mysteries hard to bear and 
impossible to understand, but to be nnderstood then, and 
each and all ordered with a special end. 

And Esperance, too, as she sat that night in her room, 
over her weary task, was strengthened by that very same 
thought which Frances Neville had first given to her 
months ago. Was not this present pain, and weariness, 
and Separation, the fulfilling of that Will which is always 
best — ^to be taken on trust tili the time came for ' reading 
the mystery right/ 

Those night vigils, though they taxed her strength to 
the utmost, were by no means comfortless, and this 
particular evening she was füll of the happiness of 
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Gaspard's vIsIt, and the prospect of tlio week to be spcnt 
with him, 

Of darning and piecing tliere was indeed enough. The 
parcel of clothes proved to be in a sorry condition, and 
Esperance, having spread thcm over her table tili the 
room looked like 'rag fair/ proceeded to divido them 
into three classes, 'hopelcss/ 'possible/ and ' good/ 
Among the ' good ' she placed the less ragged garments, 
and the socks in which the holes were not more than an 
inch or so in diameter, and then set bravely to work, nor 
stopped once in spite of her growing weariness tili much 
of the tattered raiment was made wearable again, and the 
crowing of the cocks, and the red glow of sunrise, told her 
that she must make haste to bed if she were to have any 
sleep at all. 

But this was to be the last of her nights of work, for 
the next morning Mrs. Mortlake called her aside, and in 
the voice of cold displeasure, which she disliked more 
than anything, asked, 'Pray, what were you doing last 
night ? ' 

* Nothing, Christabel,' she answered, innocently. 
'Nothing particular, that is, part of the time I played 
b^zique with George/ 

'Don't evade my question in that way, I said last 
night, you know quite well what I mean/ Esperance 
started, and looked a little vexed. ' Ah ! now you are 
fairly caught, I shall hear at once, please, what is the 
meaning of this ? Do you think I shall -allow candles to 
be wasted in this way ? I hear that you bum one every 
night down to the very socket. I will have no more 
novel reading at night, so you had better imderstand at 
once. What were you doing ?' 

* I had some needlework to finish, and sat up with it. 
I am sorry about the candles, Christabel/ 
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' Sorry, indeed ! I daresay ; and what was the all 
important work, pray ? One of your dainty little vanities, 
I supposeP' 

Esp^rance drew herseif up. 

* I don't see that it is any concem of yours. It was 
work wliicli had to be done/ 

* No doubt, in your opinion, but I should like to hear 
what it was, plcase, we have had enougb shufläing/ 

' There has been no shufläing at all/ broke in Esp^rance, 
passionately, ' and I don't see that you have any right to 
question me like this. I won't allow that you have, 
but because I choose, I will teQ you that the work was 
for Gaspard.' 

' Indeed ! it was very amiable of you to work for him 
at the expense of others/ 

'I don't believe for a moment that uncle would 
grudge me a few candles,' said Esperance, half scom- 
f ully. ' But as you seem to think he would, of course I 
will not sit up again/ 

* Spare yourself needless protestations,' said Mrs. 
Mortlake. 'You will not have another opportunity.' 

Just then one of the Miss Lowdells came in, and Mrs. 
Mortlake was immediately all smiles and graciousness, 
while Esperance hurried out of the room, wondering what 
her Cousin meant by this last spcceh, and füll of indig- 
nation at her meanness and injustiec. 

The Cathcdral serviee quicted her, however, and she 
rcsolved that Qaspard should hear nothing of it. She 
knew quite well that many of the disagreeables of her 
llfe could not be conccalcd from him, but whenever it was 
possible to throw a veil over her petty sufforings, she 
would do so. The day, in conscquencc, passed happily 
and satisfactorily, and in spite of Mrs. Mortlake's inter- 
ruptions Esperance saw a great deal of Gaspard, thanks 
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to the privacy of Comelia's study. The evening, too, went 
well, and though the Dean evidently disliked Gaspard, yet 
he was qnite civil, and George Palgrave good-naturedly 
threw himself into the breach, and managed to keep his 
nncle in a good humour when the ladies had leffc the 
dinner-table. Later on, in the drawing-room, Cornelia 
tried to make up for the family coldness by drawing 
Gaspard out as to his prospects in Ceylon, and making 
many really kind-hearted inquiries about his previous 
lifo, and so far sueeeeded that he leamt really to like 
her, and feit less unhappy in leaving Esperance at the 
Deanery. , 

Comelia's heart had becn touched. Ever since the 
day when travelling back from London she had witnessed 
Esp^rance's passion of love and sorrow, she had been 
softened, had loved her little cousin, and taken a real 
interest in something outside the walls of her study. 
Harsh and sarcastic as she still often seemed, she was 
really anxious to do what was kind and right ; from the 
first her dislike of Esperance had never descended to 
meanness like Mrs. Mortlake's, and now her goodwill was 
real and hearty, though her natural reserve gave her 
when she least wished it an appearance of coldness. 

Mrs. Mortlake, as she came to bid her sister good- 
night, unwarily alluded to the incident of the candlcs, 
whereupon Cornelia was at once up in arms. 

* You mean to say you had the stinginess to grudge 
themtoher?' 

' My dear, it is not so much the expense I mind, but 
think what a bad habit for a girl of seventeen to sit up 
night after night. No doubt she oftcn dropped asleep 
over her work, it is a wonder we have not had the 
house bumt down, I'm sure.' 

* You are very prudent^ oertainly,' said Cornelia, with a 
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sarcastic smile; 'and how does slie meau to finisli 
Gaspard's outfit P' 

'How should I know/ replied Mrs. Mortlake, with 
afEected carelessness ; ' she will not finish it bv candle- 
Hght, that is all I care aLout/ 

'So it seems. Well, she shall at least liave tho 
opportunity of finishing it by lamp-light/ said Cornelia, 
majestically. 

Mrs. Mortlake gave an inarticulate sound of annoyance, 
but Cornelia, witb a cold good-nigbt, took her little reading 
lamp in her hand, and mounted the stmrs to the attics 
without another word of explanation. 

To her surprise she found Esperance already in bed. 

'Oh, I am just too late,' she said regretfully. 'I 
thought, perhaps, you would like my lamp to work by. 
Christabel has just been telling me about this absurd 
fuss.' 

Esperance looked up with gratitude in her tired eyes. 

' How kind of you to think of it, I was wondering how 
I could get Gaspard's things done in time, I meant to get 
up early/ 

' That would be better for you than sitting up,' said 
Cornelia; 'indeed you do not look fit for anything to- 
night.' And she looked with some anxiety at Esperance's 
flushed cheeks, and the purple rings round her eyes. ' How 
much more have you to do ?' 

Esperance pointed to a formidable pile of work on her 
table, and Cornelia serutinised the unsightly holes with an 
impraetised eye, and wondered if any skill coidd really 
mend them. 

' I almost wish I knew how to dam,' she said, thought- 
fully. 'There must be more here than you will get 
through.' 

' No, not if I wake in time,' said Esperance confidently. 
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* I will f etch you my alarum/ said Cornelia, and ehe 
hui'ried away, returning in a few minutes witli a little 
Frencii alarum clock. *Wliat time shall I set it for?' 

'Four o'clock, please, the sun will have riscn then/ 
said Esperance, watching her cousin's movements with 
languid interest. 

^ "What ! f our homs work bef ore breakf ast ! must you 
really have so long ? ' exclaimed Cornelia. 

'It is what I have always taken/ said Esperance. 
* The time""goes so quickly when one works, you know.' 

Cornelia did not know, f or she rarely touched a needle, 
but she was a good deal shocked when she heard of the 
length of those nightly vigils, and touched by the thought 
of the love which had prompted them. 

' My dear/ she said gently, ' you will promise me not 
to sit up again ; get up to-morrow moming if you like, 
and I will try to prevent your being interrupted in the 
day, you can work in my study, you know.' 

There was something almost laughable in the thought 
of Comelia's sanctum being tumed into a workroom, but 
Esperance's gratitude knew no bounds. She was so much 
pleased and surprised that her English deserted her, and 
throwing her arms round Comelia's neck she exclaimed — 
' Ma hien chere ! but you are good, but you are thoughtful 
— ^how can I thank you enough ! How happy you have 
made me ! ' 

It was a rhapsody, no doubt, but in spite of its French- 
ness it went straight to Comelia's heart. As she left the 
room her father's voice was heard calling her from 
the observatory, the door of which stood opposite to 
Esp^rance's. 

' My dear, just read this foot-note to me, will you, the 
print is too small for me.' 

She took the book, but was obliged to brush her hand 
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hastily across her eyes before beglniaing to read — for 
incredible though it seemed to her, they were dim with 
tears. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

• Life I repeat, is energy of love, 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 
In strife and tribulation, and ordained, 
If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joj/ 

WOBDSWORTH. 

The days passed by with terrible swiftness, and when the 
Sunday was over, Esperance found it hard to make the 
most of her present happiness, her thoughts would turn to 
that parting which was in störe for her on the Wednesday. 
Gaspard had arranged to meet Mr. Seymour in town on 
Wednesday evening, and they were to travel down to 
Southampton together, their ship sailing the next day. 

TJnfortunately, Tuesday was the evening of the Militia 
ball, and Esperance f oresaw a time of hurry and bustle, 
when she would most have wished for quiet. Sorrow was 
niaking her very patient, however, and though she was bent 
upon finishing Gaspard's mending in time to pack for him 
that af ternoon, she bore her ceaseless interruptions quietly. 

Never had Cornelia's room been invaded so rutlilcssly. 
First, Bertha appeared, with her cheeks flushed rosy red, 
and a happy light in her usually languid eyes. 

* Esperance, you must help me just for a moment. 
See ! George has given me these beautiful pink azalcas 
for to-night, so I must wear my white net instead of the 
blue, and here is the kilting all ia ribbons/ 

Esperance looked in dismay at the torn skirt, which 
had been very roughly treated at some dance. 
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'No one will mend It so beautIfuUy as you/ said 
Bertha, persuasively, ' and, indeed, all the servants are so 
busy this moming ; can you spare just lialf-an-liour f or it ? ' 

Esp^rance could !not refuse ; she put down Gaspard's 
sock with a stifled sigh, and submitted to being half 
smotliered by the folds of white net. Her dainty little 
fingers soon set matters right, and as she worked she 
could not help wondering when the very obvious attach- 
ment between George Palgrave and Bertha would be 
declared. Perhaps it might be that very night ; Bertha 
would look very beautiful in the white dress and the 
azaleas, and there would be music, and bright lights, and 
excitement. Ah, well ! it was a good thing that some 
people could enjoy such things, and the little French girl 
knew well enough that they were enjoyable, but she was too 
ill and sorrowful even to wish for 'distraction' just now. 

She had just finished Bertha's dress when Mrs. Mort- 
lake came in. 

' You are always out of the way when you are wanted,* 
she said, crossly, * The idea of shutting yourself up here 
when everyone iß so busy I I want you to come and see 
to BeUa.' 

Esperance f olded up her work with a heavy heart, and 
hastened away to the drawing-room, where she found 
Bella making herseif a general nuisance. 

'There, just hear her reading, will you,' said Mrs. 
Mortlake, handing over her troublesome charge willingly 
enough. ' She must be here because the other rooms are 
engaged, keep her quiet.' 

This was more easily said than done, as Bella was in 
high spirits, and much more inclined to torment good- 
natured Mrs. Lowdell, with rough, teasing play, than to 
attend to her lessons. For at least half-an-hour such a 
battle as the foUowing went on : — 
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'Now, Bella, c — a — t, you know quite well what it 
spells ! ' 

' G — a — t/ droned Bella, stupidly. ' The light is in 
my eyes, cousin.' 

' Then move, now then.' 

* C — a what is Miss Lowdell singing for P ' 

* Don't talk, go o;?/ 

* C — ^a — t — Oh ! there's a wasp on the window.' 
' Bella, go on/ 

* Will you give me a chocolate if I say it right ? * 

* No, certainly not ; now, quickly/ 

'Mamma always does,' said Bella, with an ominous 
drooping at the corners of her mouth. 

' Are you going to read this word or not ? ' 

* No, you're only French, and you don't know a bit 
how to teach me,' whined Bella. 

Whereupon Esp^rance shut the book and carried her 
provoktQglittle pupil to the corner, where she roared with 
all her might. 

' A very difficult child to manage, I shoiild think,' said 
Mrs. Lowdell, with a commiserating glanec, as she hastily 
left the room to be out of the sound of Bella's scrcams. 

Esperancc, hcartily ashamed that her pupil should be 
driving pcoplc away by her naughtiness, longed to take 
her up to the nursery ; but this was against Mrs. Mort- 
lake's rulcs, and Miss Bella's two hours downstairs were 
apt to make visitors beat a hasty retrcat to their bedrooms. 

She sercamcd on without the smallcst diminuendo for 
some minutcs, and Esperance sat down dcspairingly with 
her hands claspcd ovcr her forehead, half distracted by 
the double noise of crying and singing. 

On and on it went like some frightful nightmare. 

'"But mcn must work and women must weep"' — . 
from Miss LowdelL 
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Roar, roar — from Bella. 

' " Though storms be sudden, and waters deep." ' 

* Ooli, hoo ! ooh, hoo ! I hate you ! ' — ^f rom the comer. 
Why must people sing those frightful sea-songs, on 

tLis day, of all others? And, oh! why would Bella 
seream so unmercif ully ? The physical and mental pain 
togetlier were almost maddening. 

Just as Miss Lowdell left the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Mortlake came back, vexed at Hearing Bella's screams. 

' What is the matter ? Things always go wrong if I 
leave the room for a minute. Come to me, my precious, 
what is it then ? ' 

Bella could not speak for sobbing, but by degrees Mrs. 
Mortlake caught the words, ' I hate her,' and ' chocolate,' 
intermixed with the howling. 

' You always do manage to irritate the poor child, 
Esperance ; of course she may have some chocolate if she 
likes. You rcally are most provoking, she has been as 
good as possible with me, and now you have upset her, 
'VVhy was she in the corner ? ' 

* She was very inattentive and rüde,' said poor Espe- 
rance, looking down. 

' Ende, indeed ! it is your ridiculous pride which is so 
ready to take ofEence, she is never rüde to any one eise, 
and I'm not going to have your French System of punish- 
ments brought in, so please remember, no one punishes 
Bella but myself. Nothing tends more to make a child 
deceitful than constant punishment, your national charac- 
teristic is quite accounted for.' 

Then, as Esperance would have begun an indignant 
remonstrance. 

^No, no, I will not have arguing before Bella, you 
have wasted quite enough of my time already ; the best 
thing you can do now is to leave the rcom, for the child 
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can't bear the siglit of you. I wish instead of sitting up 
at night burning other people's caiidles you would learn 
to make yourself uscful by day. You tliink so mucli of 
Frencli manners, but for my part * 

Mrs. Mortlako broke off in dismay, for looldng round 
sbe saw Gaspard standing in the doorway, and f rom tbe 
expression of bis face, sho knew he must havo heard most 
of her angry speech. 

Esperance turned too, and with a cry of relief ran to him . 

* Gaspard ! Gaspard ! ' and she cluag to him as if for 
protection. 

Ho put his arm round her, holding her closely, deaf to 
all Mrs. Mortlake's grcetings, and only growing more and 
more angry as he feit how Esperance Was trembling. As 
ßoon as he could trust himself to speak he turned upon 
Mrs. Mortlake, but Christabel with an instinctive dread of 
what was coming, tried to intercept his speech. 

' Good-moming, you are later than usual to-day ; have 
you come to take Esperance for a walk P ' 

Her cool, clear voice so angered him that he dared not 
speak to her. He just bowed an assent. 

Christabel fairly trembled before that calm, dignificd 
an gor, and she never forgot Gaspard's look, the clear, un- 
flinching eyes, the proud, sensitive mouth, and the wholo 
face rigid with repressed indignation. She gave a sigh of 
relief when he turned away, and led Esperance from tho 
room. 

When they had reached Cornelia's study, however, 
Esperance had recovercd hcrsclf ; and, indeed, though 
unable to help a feeling of relief in having Gaspard for a 
protector, she was very sorry that he had heard one of Mrs. 
Mortlake's scoldings, and tired out as she was she roused 
hersclf, trying to talk lightly of the morning's occurrenccs, 
and to laugh him out of his anger. 
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' You See, mon ami, it is a busy day, people can't help 
being a little cross, there is to be a ball to-niglit, yöu 
kiiow.' 

'It was not crossness, it was downrigbt insolence/ said 
Gaspard, angrily. * You may be patient f or yourself, mon 
coeur, but I can't be patient for yoiL It is nnbearable to 
think of leaving you with siicli people/ 

She stooped down and kissed bis forebead. 

' 1 think it can be bome, wben we believe tbat in tbree 
or four years it may perbaps be all over/ 

* Tbree or four years ! yes. But tili tben P ' 

Esperance could not answer ; sbe turned away to hide 
her quivering lips, tili Gaspard, ashamed of bis despon- 
dency, hurriedly rose and drew her towards bim once 
more. 

' Chirie, I bave bcen a wretcb, you who bave the 
heaviest bürden to bear are preaebing courage to me. 
We must, we will endure, darling, and tbe waiting may 
not be so bard as we tbink.' 

Esperance was soon at work again, in spite of 
Gaspard's entreaties tbat she would spare herseif. 

'And by-the-by,' he said, suddenly, 'what did Mrs. 
Mortlake mean by tbat reference to the buming of 
candles ? ' 

' I am sorry you heard tbat,' said Esperance, colouring. 
It was only tbat I used to sit up sometimes at night, and 
she thought it extravagant, and was vexed.' 

■ ' You sat up over my outfit ? You naughty child, 
tbat accounts for your white cheeks, and you mean tbat 
tbat woman grudged you the candles ? ' 

'Yes, she puts little half-hour candles in my room 
now,' said Esperance, laughing at Gaspard's indignant 
scorn. 

' I only wish she were a man, and tbat I could bave it 
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out with her/ he said between his teeth. * But there, we 
will not waste any more of our time over such a dis- 
agreeable subject.' 

By the af ternoon, most of Gaspard's things were ready, 
and Esperance was much relieved at receiving f rom Cor- 
nelia a dispensation f rom the Cathedral Service, so that she 
had time to pack for him. This seemed to make her 
realise things much more f ully, and she began to f eel that 
she could not keep up much longer. 

Very sorrowfully she walked back through the Close 
and the Vicar's Court, glad enough to have Gaspard's 
arm. He was to dine at the Deanery that evening, 
Cornelia having taken pains to persuade her father to 
give the invitation ; but to teil the truth though Esper- 
ance was glad he had been invited, she could not enjoy his 
presence very much, for she was on thorns the whole 
time, lest he should speak his mind to Mrs. Mortlake, or 
ofEend the Dean still further by rashly venturing on 
hazardous subjects. 

She trembled, indoed, when at dinner he alluded to the 
Tichborne Case, for it was a very sore point, and the 
cause of f requent and angry argiunents between the Dean 
and George Palgrave, George believing firmly in the 
Claimant, while the Dean was furious if anyone doubted 
that he was Arthur Orton. However, luckily Gaspard 
could for once agree with the Dean, and George was much 
too good tempered that day to mind being argucd down, so 
that the peace was kept. 

The evening was uncomfortable and disturbed; firsfc 
there was some music, and Esperance was wanted to play 
accompaniments, and then just as she hoped for a littlo 
time with Gaspard, Grace Lowdell came up . with a 
beseeching face — the maid was helping her mother to 
dress for the ball, would Esperance spare her just a fcw 
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minutes, her Frencli fingers would be so invaluable, and 
tliere was no getting on alone. 

Of course she was obliged to go ; and af ter Grace Low- 
dell came her eider sister, and her younger sister, and 
Bertha with her pink azaleas, far too happy and excited 
to remember that they were taking up the very last even- 
ing of Gaspard's visit. 

Esperance would almost have forswom her natlonality, 
so dearly did she pay that night f or it. Just before ten 
o'clock she went to Cornelia's room to ofEer her help, but 
she found her cousin already dressed, looking for once 
really handsome, in black velvet and some very fine old 
lace. She was standing by a reading-desk, poring ovcr a 
ycUow-leaved volume, her white gloves sufPering consider- 
ably from the dust accumnlated on its cover. 

' Is there anything I can do to hclp you, Cornelia ? ' 
asked Esperance, in her tired voiee. 

* No, I am ready, thank you. I hoped you were with 
your brother, Christabel has not bcen hindering you, has 
she?' 

* There were several things to do ; but we shall have a 
little time af ter you are gone,' said Esperance. 

*Very well, go to my study then, and you will 
not be interruptcd. Ah ! I hear the carriage,' and 
Cornelia reluctantly closcd her book, and took o£E her 
spectacles. 

Esperance followed her downstairs to the hall, wlicre 
she found Gaspard, with frigid politeness, hclping Mr3. 
Mortlake with her cloak. Cornelia counted heads in a 
business-like way, and marshalled her guests into tho 
carriages, Walking about majestically with her velvet dress 
tucked up, and bestowing scornf ul pity on the younger 
ladies with theirtrains of tarlatan and net. After some 
trouble, Esperance gathered up the last of the dresses, and 
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the party sct off, Bcrtlia turning back onco moro to wish 
her Cousins good-niglit. 

* I wisli you were Coming too/ slie said, unable to 
understand tliat Esperance would far rather be at home 
with Gaspard. 

George Palgrave came up, however, bcforo tliere was 
time for more, and she took bis arm and burried down the 
ßteps looking radiantly bappy. * 

Tbe footman closed tbe front door, and tben turned to 
Esperance. 

* If you please, miss, tbe Dean wisbed me to teil you 
tbat be is engaged in watcbing an eclipse of tbe moon, and 
tbere will be no family prayers to-nigbt.' 

Gaspard stroked bis moustacbe to bido a smile. 

' Well, clierie, wbcre sball we go ? I must bave a f cw 
minutes witb you.' 

Esperance led tbe way to Cornelia's study, but wlien 
tbe door was sbut, ber strengtb all at once deserted ber, 
sbe turned suddenly faint and giddy, and clung sobbing 
to Gaspard. 

' Bien-aimie ! wbat is it ? You are ill, mon coeiir! 

* I — ^I don't know,' sbe sobbed. ' Ob, I wisb it would 
all stop, I am so tircd ! ' 

Her ears were ringing witb tbe words of Miss Lowdell's 

song : — 

* For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the Booner 'tis over, the ßooner to sleep.* 

Gaspard did not quite understand ber, but be sawtbat sbo 
was quite worn out. 

' You are tired, darling, and overdone,' be said, gently. 
' Tbere, come to your old place, and be a baby once more.' 
He took ber on bis kncc, and made ber rest ber bead on 
bis sboulder ; but tbe quivering, tearless sobs alarmed bim. 

' Wbere are your tears gone to, cheric — ^you used to 
bave no lack ? ' 
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Sho tried to smile, and remembering that he kncw 
notting of Cornelia's fonner stemness made an effort to 
check her sobs. He had found out too many of her 
troubles already, and she was determined that he should 
go away well satisfied with Cornelia. 

'I am better/ she faltered, still struggling bravely 
to conquer herseif; and Gaspard, relieved, did not 
question her further, but began to talk of other 
things. 

There were still many matters to be discussed, and on 
this last evening they both instinctively dwelt on old 
times, and talked over their recojlections of home. Tho 
hours passed by unheeded, and Gaspard was first roused to 
look at the clock by finding that, in a brief silence, Espe- 
rance had fallen asleep. It was long past twelve, but he could 
not bear to disturb her, and sat on, not at all sorry for an ex- 
cuse for not leaving her. He was very uneasy now about 
going away. Esperance seemed to him thoroughly out of 
health, and unfit to be lef t in this f orlom, motherless house- 
hold. He feit a little bitter as he remembered that these 
most unfeminine cousins were her only relations, and as he 
watched her flushed cheeks, and quick, imeasy breathing, 
longed more than he had ever longed before for his 
mother. 

As he recalled the dim vision of tender gentleness 
and love, treasured up among his childish memories, he 
might perhaps be forgiven for uttering one passionate 
invective against the Dean, and the unrelenting hardness 
which had so preyed upon his mother's life. 

The clock had just Struck one, when he was startledby 
approaching footsteps, and the door was opened by Cor- 
nelia. She was of course surprised to find her cousin 
still up. Gaspard made a low-toned explanation, and 
Cornelia, touched by the very unwonted sight before her, 
was unusually gracious. 
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* One of the Miss Lowdells turned famt, and I came 
home early with her. I am sorry you and Esperance had 
an interrupted evening/ 

' I am afraid slie is aver-tired, she lias been slaving 
over my outfit/ said Gaspard, anxiously. ' I wish I could 
have left her better. You will know, Miss Collinson, 
surely sbe is very bot and f everisb ? I wisb I knew wbat 
was wrong witb her.' 

Cornelia ielt her band in a besitating way, painfully 
conscious of ber own ignorance. 

' I know notbing about illness/ sbe said, ' but certainly 
sbe is very bot. I tbink, as you say, sbe bas over-tired 
berself.' 

Gaspard's face only grew more troubled, and Cornelia 
would bave given worlds for tbat womanly skill and 
wisdom wbieb sbe feit tbe need of so mucb. Tbeir voiccs 
were making Esperance restless, sbe moved ber arms 
uneasily, and talked in ber sleep, at first imintelligibly, but 
af terwards witb terrible distinctness, tbougb always in 
Frencb. Cornelia and Gaspard eacb received somc wounds 
from tbe unconscious tongue. Now it was in relation to 
Gaspard's joumey. 

* To-morrow, to-morrow ! IIow sball I bear it ! And 
yet it will be good for you, Gaspard/ 

Tben again, witb littlc convulsive sobs bctwccn tbe 
words. * It is so far away, so very f ar, and I am so loncly. 
If only tbcy would love me a littlc ! ' 

By degrces sbe grew a little morc quict, and Gaspard 
looked up at Cornelia, grcat tears in bis cycs. 

' Miss Collinson,' bc said, earncstly, * sbe is all I bave 
left, you will take care of ber ? ' 

'Indecd, I will,' said Cornelia witb real sympatby, 
and Gaspard trustcd tbose tbree words, more tban be would 
bave done countless protestations from Mrs. Mortlake. He 
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tumed once more to bis sister, whilo Cornelia "watchcd 
tbem sadly, yct with a sort of envy. 

At last Esp^rance woke, wcaried and confuscd, and 
Gaspard proposed that she should go up to her room. 

'Yes, come/ urged Cornelia, 'you will never rcst down 
here, I will help yoit' 

She lighted a candle, and would have offered to help her 
up the stairs, but Gaspard was before her. 

' Now, cli^rie, hold tight round my neck, and you shall 
f eel as if you were going up the old ^lir/eonnier at honie/ 

Esp^rance obe3'ed,and was carried upstairs in bis anns, 
Cornelia staying to see her safely into bcd. 

The next moming dawned brigbtly, too brightly for 
poor Esperance. It reminded her of that fatal 30th of 
November, wben the sun bad ebene down so cruelly upon 
their desolation. She was too much worn out now, to f eel 
more than a dull, üching pain at her heart, as she remcm- 
bered what day it was ; she dresscd wcarily and went 
down to the breakfast-room, with only one idca strongly 
impressed on her mind — that for Gaspard's sake she must 
keep up. 

As if in a dream, she went through the usual routine, 
walked to the Cathcdral, meeting Gaspard at the door, 
stood, sat, and knelt mechanically through the scrvico, 
went back to the Dcanery, and talkcd with Gaspard still 
dreamily, in Cornelia's room. At lunch she was pale and 
quict ; only wben in the aftemoon the time for Gaspard's 
departure really came, and the omnibus drove up with bis 
luggage, a glow of intcnse colour rose to her chceks, and 
the composure which all the moming bad been her aid 
forsook her. She could hardly see or stand, but true to 
her resolution she struggled on, talking still, though she 
could scarcely hear her voice because of a stränge ringing 
in her ears. 
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Gaspard was much moro visibly agitatcd. He humed 
througli bis good-byes in tbe drawing-room, and camo out 
into tbe ball wbere Esperance and Cornelia were waiting, 
looking 80 baggard and miserable tbat Cornclia's heart 
acbed for bim. 

Tbe sigbt seemed to give new courage to Esperance, 
sbe clung to bim witb wbispered words of bope and com- 
fort, and soft caresses. He turned for one moment to 
Cornelia. 

' Your promise — you will remember ? ' 

* Yes, always/ replied Cornelia earnestly, pressing his 
band. 

Tben, witb one long embrace, tbe brotber and sister 
parted, and Gaspard witb bowed bead passed down tbe 
Steps, and gave directions to tbe driver in Freneb. 

Esperance witb a great efPort still stood at tbe door ; 
tbe floor seemed rocking bcneath ber, a black mist was 
gatbering before bor eyes, but sbe smiled and waved 
ber band bravely. Gaspard looked back relieved, and 
wbcn tbe omnibus turned tbe corncr of tbe Vicar's 
Court, be saw ber standing on tbe steps still watcbing 
bim, wbile Cornelia bad come f orward too, and was bold- 
ing bor band. 

Tbc sound of tbe wbecls dicd away in tbe quiet court, 
and Cornelia turned to Esperance, speakiag gently. 

' My dear, you will come upstairs and rest.* 

But rest bad alrcady come to Esperance, and sbe sank 
back scnselcss in CorncHa's arms. 

Evcryone came flockin g out of tbe drawing-room. at 
Cornclia's call, and gatbcred round tbe wbite, still figurc, 
witb exclamations of pity. Tbe Dean was greatly dis- 
trcssed, and bent over ber witb more anxiety and 
carnestness tban be bad ever sbown before to a body tbat 
was not ^beavenly.' 
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* Someone should go f or a doctor, surely, my dcars, she 
IS very cold, poor child, poor child ! I'm afraid this has 
beenagrieftoher/ 

* My dear f ather/ sald Mrs. Mortlake, impaticntly, ' she 
has only fainted. French pcople always do faint when 
they think it becoming, they like to make a scene.' 

The Miss Lowdells lookcd on wonderingly, Bertha 
made pitying remarks in an iindertone to George Palgrave, 
Cornelia knelt on the ground supporting Espcrance's 
head, and lookin g at the faces round her with angry 
impatience. 

* Will no one do any thing ? Why do you all stand 
staring like this, can't you f etch some water ? ' 

Just then Mrs. LowdcU came downstairs. 

'Someone fainting ? Dear me ! poor child ! ' and she 
began to chaf e Esperance's hands in a capable sort of way, 
which relieved Cornelia. 

* What ought we to do with her ? ' she asked, tuming 
with confidence to the motherly old lady. 

* I should carry her up to bed/ said Mrs. Lowdell, 
'she can't breathe with everyone standing round her 
here.' 

Cornelia did not hesitate for a moment, but to the 
surprise of all, suddenly rose, took Esperance's inanimate 
form in her streng arms, and quietly walked upstairs. 
Mrs. Lowdell foUowed, bringing various restoratives, and 
together they did all in their power for the poor child ; but 
it scemed as if nothing would bring her tolife again, and 
Cornelia growing frightened, wa^ just proposing to send for 
a doctor, when faint signsof returning consciousness began 
to show themselves. 

The eyelids quivered at last and slowly opened, Espe- 
rance looked up half hopef ully, then remembering all with 
a swif t pang turned her face away and relapsed into semi- 
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consciousness. But Mrs. Lowdell insisted on her tatin ff 
some sal volatile, and then a terrible idea crosscd her mind 
and roused her fuUy. 

* Cornelia/ she said, in a weak yet eager voice, * Gas- 
paid did not see me faint, did he ?' 

' "No, he was quite out of sight/ said Cornelia, rcassur- 

ingly. 

* You are quite certain P* 
' Perfectly.' 

And with that Esp^rance was satisficd ; she had kcpt 
up to the last, for a moment she was quite soothed by the 
relief of knowing it, then the reaction sct in, her desolation 
broke upon her, and she burst into a passionate fit of 
sobbing. 

The tcarless sobs which had so alarmed Gaspard on tho 
previous evening, were evcn more alarming to Cornelia. 
"Was it possible that her stern words had really chccked 
Esperance's tcars ? Good Mrs. Lowdell's exhortations 
made her feel the more miserable. * Cry, my dear, have a 
good cry, and you will bc better.' But still there were 
only those heartrending sobs, and a gasping, quivering 
agony, terrible to witness. 

Mrs. Lowdell proposed that she should have a cup of 
tea, and Cornelia, thankful for something to do, hastcncd 
away to order it, thcn returning, bcgan to clcar the table 
of a disorderly heap of clothing. Esperancc, lookin g up, 
caught sight of Gaspard's National Guard uniform among 
the uscless or worn-out things he had left behind — the 
sight rccallcd a long train of memories, and with a low 
moan of, 'Papa! Gaspard!' she buried her face in the 
pillow, and burst into tcars. 

Both the watchers were thanlcful indccd, for thcy had 
become seriously uncasy; they did not attempt to check 
her, but Ict the long pcnt-up tcars have their course, and 
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after a time slie grew quiet once more, and feil into a 
troubled sleep. But Comelia's anxieties were not over. 
In the middle of dinner she was summoned away by Bella's 
nurse, who had been left with Esp^rance — Mademoiselle 
had woke up in a bigh fever, and would not talk a word 
of Englisb. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

• When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease and new — 
What hope ? What help ? What musio will undo 
That silence to your sense ? * 

E. B. Browning. 

Tue Deanery was all in commotion tbe next day, for 
before long it was known tbat Esp^rance was ill with 
typhoid fever. Mrs. Mortlake was, as usual, sure that she 
could have helped it. 

' I do think it is very inconsiderate of people to be ill 
in other people's houses,' she gnunbled, 'just think of the 
expense it will be, and there's my father being persuaded 
by Mrs. Lowdell to have a trained nurse, who will eat 
dreadfuUy, those nurses are always regulär cormorants/ 

' My dear Christabel, the money does not come out of 
your pocket,' said Cornelia, impatiently. 

'It's all very well to say so,' replied Mrs. Mortlake. 
' But you know it comes to the same thing, it will be ours 
some day, and why should my poor little Bella be de- 
frauded of her own rights ? And besides, it's very awk- 
ward to have illness in the house, and there's no knowing 
that it isnH infectious, perhaps the water is poisoned or 
Bomething wrong with the drainage.' 

*Probably,' said Cornelia, with much coolness. 'We 
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stall have everything looked to, and in any case you and 
Bella had better go away for that child is nnbearably 
noisy.' 

This was more true tban polite, and Mrs. MorÜake 
coloured angrily. 

' It is all very well for you to talk, but I do f eel being 
turned out of my own fatber's house by a foreigner. If 
you had been left a widow with one little child, I think 
you would bave been ratber more considerate, Cornelia/ 

'Sbould I?' said Cornelia, with sarcasm, 'well all I 
ask is that you will consider somebody but yourself , Cbris- 
tabel, perbaps you would bave the goodness to order tbe 
carriage in time for tbe 8.35, the Lowdells are going this 
evening/ 

With this, Cornelia swept out of the room, to be way- 
laid on the stairs by George with a telegram form in bis 
band. 

*I am just going to the offico with this,' he said, 
showing it to her, ' my mother will be delighted to bave 
Bertha, I am sure, and she ought not to stay here, ought 
sheP' 

'No, no, the sooner the house is emjDty the better,* 
said Cornelia, thinking only of Esp^rance's quiet, and 
George hurried away, inwardly blessing bis little French 
Cousin for her opportune illness. 

The Lowdells, too, were packing with all possible 
spced, for their mother had considerately proposed to go 
that evening. * Not the least because I am ncrvous about 
the girls, you know, but we shall only be in the way,' she 
explained to Cornelia, proving her kindness still further 
by staying in Espdrance's room tili the nurse arrived. 

So the Deanery was speedily emptied, and the next day 
f ound only the Dean and Cornelia left behind, to hear with 
dismay that they had all been drinking water from a 
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poisoned well, and that Esperance's illness was fully ac- 
counted for. She had for long been very much out of 
healtli, owing to tlie prIvations and shocks of the siege, 
and had naturally been the first victim. 

Cornelia had never dreamt of acting as a sick nurse 
before, and feit hopelessly at a loss when the trained nurse 
went to take her rest, and she was called to take her turn 
with the patient. Lucküy, at first, Esperance was fairly 
quiet, but later on Cornelia was frightened out of her wits 
by her wild ravings, and the stränge language seemed to 
make it all the more terrible. Those hours revealed to her 
more of Esp^rance's lifo and character than she had ever 
known before, and her father's name was so continually on 
her lips, that Cornelia was more and more rebuked for 
having ever ventured to call French love shallow and 
fleeting. 

She seemed to be living through the siege onee more 
with all its horrors, and her delirious ravings were almost 
always of sorties, battlefields, and partings, while day after 
day she would rehearse in anguish the scene at her f ather's 
deathbcd. Then would come eries for Gaspard, almost as 
piteous, or lamentations over his poverty and sufferings, 
with rcferences to the luxurious living at the Deanery, 
which made Cornelia shudder, in their vivid contrast. Oc- 
casionally, but much less of ten, her own private troubles 
would be her subject — Mrs. Mortlake's injustice, or Cor- 
nolia's coldness, and the hundred little misunderstandings 
which made life at Rilchester so wearing, while the mal du 
paySy which had beset her so strongly when she first came 
to the Deanery, was fully revealed to her cousin. 

After the first day, Comelia's study was deserted; 
whenever her father did not need her she was with Espe- 
rance, waiting on her with more skill than might have 
been expected, and proving a great help to the nurse by 
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interpreting the feverisli, impatient wlshes, always ex- 
pressed in Frencli. The days and weeks passed by slowly, 
and her anxiety doepened, f or there was no lessening in 
tlie fever, and tlie doctors held out very Kttle hope, more 
especially when they licard of the previous privations and 
overwork. She could never have believed that in sucli a 
stört time slie could havo grown so fond of her little 
Cousin, and her daily watching was becoming very painful, 
tliougb she would not have given it up for tbe world. Tbc 
all important twenty-first day was one of disappointment 
and double anxiety, for tbere was no shade of improvement, 
and tbe fever ran frigbtfuUy bigh. Tbe doctor took 
Cornelia aside after bis second visit. 

*If Mdlle. de MabiUon bas any near relations tbey 
sbould come at once,' be said, gravely. 

*Sbe bas none in England,' said Cornelia, tbinking 
witb a shudder wbat poor Gaspard would say wben be 
beard. * Sbe is really in sucb danger, tben ? ' 

' Tbe most imminent danger,' replied tbe doctor, accus- 
tomed to regard Cornelia as a bard, matter- of-fact lady, able 
to stand anytbing. * In f act, Miss Collinson, I fear it is 
my duty to teil you tbat I tbink it a great question if sbe 
puUs tbrougb tbe next twenty-four bours/ 

Cornelia turncd asby pale, and tbe doctor, a little 
surprised, bastencd to add, * Unlcss we find tbere is more 
fever to-üigbt, it is just possiblc tben tbat sbe may get 
tbrougb/ 

Cornelia could not speak. AVitb a beavy sigb sbo 
turncd again to tbe sick room, wbere cacb moan of pain, 
eacb delirious exclamation, sccmed to picrce bcr beart. A 
se.ise of rcsponsibility, too, overpowcred ber, tbere was 
sometbing drea<lful in tbe tbougbt tbat Ibis cbild was Icft 
alone save for ber ; sbe wisbed sbe bad lovcd ber more, or 
could make ber understand, even now, tbat sbe loved ber, 
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but it was too late, and tlie consciousness of her lonellness 
evidently haunted Esp^rance, for to-day, mixed witli her 
entreaties to her father and Gaspard to come to her, wero 
pitcous descriptiono of her forlom helplessness. 

The time was so very critical that the doctor remained 
for some hours, the nurse and Cornelia stood by the bed 
too, though there was little to do but to watch that terriblo 
struggle between lifo and death. 

In the evening, the Dean came to the door as usual to 
make inquiries, and the doctor brought him into the 
room, having prepared him for the worst. He was quite 
overcome, and the mere sight of Esp^rance was a shock to 
him, as she lay pillowed high, her forehead bandaged, her 
brown eyes wild and glittering, her face drawn with pain, 
and crimson with the flush of fever. 

She was moaning Gaspard's name piteously enough, 
and the Dean feit a keen pang of remorse as he remembered 
how gladly he had seen the last of bis nephew a f ew weeks 
ago; he almost wished him back again now. Scarcely 
knowing what he did, he bent down, and took Esperance's 
thin, bnming hands in bis. She had not noticed bis en- 
trance, but this made her look up suddenly ; a glad smile 
passed over her troubled face, and half raising herseif with 
the strength of delirium, she cried, * Papa ! papa ! have 
you come?' then, falling back again, said, much more 
quietly, ' I am so tired ! Won't you carry me ?' 

She closed her eyes, and they all watched in breathless 
suspense, tili at length a look of entire peace stole over her 
features, and her quiet, regulär breathing showed that she 
had fallen into a natural sleep. 

For two hours the Dean stood in this novel position, 
personating M. de Mabillon, and patiently holding the 
hands of bis old enemy's child. He was growing un- 
doubtedly fond of Esp^rance, and, moreover, he feit some* 

8 
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thing of the sense of responsibility whicli had been op- 
pressing Cornelia, and had a great terror of her death, 
feeling sure that it would bürden him with that sense of 
guiltiness which had haunted him when his sister died. He 
wished he had not overheard that cry for Gaspard, it rang 
in his ears tormentingly, and though he reminded himself 
that the Ceylon appointment was a very good one, he could 
not but remember that if he had chosen he might easily 
have found a Situation for Gaspard in England. 

On the whole, the Dean's reflections were not very 
comfortable as he watched his sister's child ; and he was 
relieved when, after a long sleep, she woke up much more 
free froni fever than they had ventured to hope. His 
hands being released, he stole away to the observatory and 
tried to forget his annoyances ; but in spite of the attrac- 
tions of his beloved telescope, he was haunted all the night 
by Gaspard's name. 

In the sick room matters went on very hopefully. 
Esperance took some nourishment, and then feil again into 
a long, dreamless sleep, and in the morning the doctor was 
so well satisfied with her improvcment, that Cornelia began 
to take heart again. Shc slept at intervals through the 
day, and did not take much notice, but on the following 
day she was much more herseif. In the afternoon when 
the nurse was lying down, Cornelia was startled by a 
sudden question in Esperance's weak voice, the English 
words Coming with a sort of hesitation. 

* Gaspard does not know I am ill, docs he ?* 

Cornelia crossed the room to the bedside. 

' Xo, dear, but now you are better, I will write.* 

' Pcrhaps I shall be well enough soon to put in a lett.er. 
WhatdayisitP' 

' It is Saturday, the 13th of July. We will write by 
the next mail, on Friday.' 
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Esperance was too weak to talk any more. She lay 
musing over Cornelia's words, greatly surprised to find 
how long she had been ill. But she had still many days 
of pain and weakness to look forward to, for althougli slie 
was out of danger her recovery was very slow and weari- 
some. She was as helpless as a baby, and though good 
and patient, she could not withstand the sense of aching 
loneliness that weighed upon her spirits. Everyone was 
kind to her, but she longed unspeakably for Gaspard, and 
day after day she lay crying quietly, wiping away her tears 
and trying to smile when anyone spoke to her, but far 
too weak to be able to control herseif. 

She saw a good deal of Cornelia, for the nurse always 
went to lie down in the aftemoon after her night's watch- 
ing, but unluckily she was rather in awe of her, and 
Cornelia herseif, though extremely anxious to be kind, had 
not the quick Observation and ready tact which are needed 
in sick nursing. She would sit hour by hour reading 
quietly, taking the greatest pains to make no noise, when 
perhaps Esperance was very low-spirited, and wanted a 
little cheerful talk, or at another time she would carry on 
long whispered con versa tions with some unseen servant at 
the door, thereby disturbing and exciting the invalid far 
more than if she had spoken aloud. Her diffidence, too, 
was a great hindrance, for she never ventured to do any- 
thing for Esperance without an anxious questioning. 
'Would you fancy this?' or, *Shall I give youthat?' 
tili the poor child was so worried that she would negative 
everything, rather than be troubled with the decision. 

Her native politeness, however, stood her in good stead, 
and Cornelia never found this out, but was only touched 
by her gratitude, and as the weeks passed by she grew 
more and more fond of her. 

One aftemoon early in August, Esperance was eitting 
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alone in her bedroom, Cornelia being at the Cathedral, and 
the nurse having her tea ; she was now so much better 
that there was no reason she should not be left sometimes. 
This was always the most miserable time of her day, and 
this afternoon she was more forlom than ever, though she 
eould not have told the reason. Everything jarred on her 
nerves, the Cathedral bells seemed distractingly loud, the 
clock ticked tmequally and fidgetted her, and a provoking 
bluebottle fly buzzed about the window. She was too weak 
to Ciross the room and try to catch it, so she lay back in her 
arm-chair wearily, watching the tops of the trees as they 
waved gently in the summer wind, and wondering where 
Gaspard was, and what he was doing, while the tears 
coursed silcntly down her cheeks. Just as she was feeling 
a momentary relief at the last stroke of the bells, a knock 
came at her door, and to her great surprise the servant 
annoimced * Lady "Worthington/ Esp^rance feit a thrill 
of joy as she looked up, and saw Lady Worthington's 
sympathetic, nnchanged face, and hcard again her low, 
comforting voice. 

* My poor child ! why, how pale and thin you are ! but 
they teil me you are better/ 

* Yes, I f eel better, thank you,' said Esperance, wearily. 
*But convalescence is always duU work/ said Lady 

Worthington. ' I met Cornelia just now, and she gave 
me leave to come and see you, she teils me you have had a 
long illness.' 

*Yes, it has seemed long,' sighcd Esperance. *You 
see I can't do anything even now, and it is hard to sit and 
think all day, and then — I do so want Gaspard/ 

Her tears feil anew, and Lady Worthington, seeing 
that they arose quite as much from physical weakness and 
depression as from grief, hardly knew what to do f or her. 
She glanced round the great, comfortless room, and could 
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not wonder that the pcor child feit forlorn. Evcry noccs- 
sary was there, certainly; but there was an air of dis- 
comfort and bareness about everything. A Kttle shaky 
table which might have been pretty enougb with flowers, 
was staggering under the weight of some of Comelia's 
bulky volumes; a number of medicine-bottles were crowded 
on to the window-sill, and Esperance herself had been left 
in a sHppery, American-cloth chair, called by courtesy 
* easy/ but in reality most uncomfortable. 

Lady Worthington was perplexed. She could not 
make, or even suggest, improvements in the Dean's house, 
and yet this want of the little feminine comforts and 
adornments vexed her, and she feit snre that it must be 
trying to Esperance. "VVith a sense of relicf she perceived 
some common property in the sha];e of the bluebottle fly 
on the window-pane. 

* This great fly is worrying you, my dear, I shall put 
an end to his noise/ and kind-hearted Lady "Worthington 
rose with alacrity to flick the poor insect mercilessly with 
her handkerchief, tili it feil out of ihe window stunned. 
After that she feit a little better, and came again to Esp^- 
rance's side, determined to make the most of her present 
opportunity. A bright idea had Struck her — the Deanery 
was forlorn and uncomfortable, but what if she could get 
Esperance away f rom the Deanery ? She revolvcd various 
plans in her mind, while fondling the little invalid in 
silence. At last she made up her mind, and began by a 
judicious course of quest ionin g. 

* Ought you not to have a change of air, dear ? Ilas 
Cornelia said anything to you about going away ?* 

' No, and I hope we shall not go,' said Esperance. * We 
should only go to Scarborough, where Mrs. Mortlake and 
Bella are staying, and I would much rather be alone with 
Cornelia/ 
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' But T think you should have a change, you want a 
great deal of setting up yct. I wonder whether you would 
like to come and pay a visit to Frances, slie is down in 
Wales with tlie cliildren. Sir Henry and I only left them 
on Saturday, and they are to stay on for another month.' 

Esperance started forward, a glow of colour rising in 
her pale clieeks, * Oh, Lady Worthington, do you really 
rican it ? IIow good — how kind you are ! ' 

* You would like it then ? ' 

* More than anything in the world ! It seems too good, 
too wonderful ! only I have been so cross and fretful, that 
I really don't deserve it/ 

* Poor child, that is not your fault I am sure ; you will 
soon get better when you are away, thcre is nothing like 
Welsh air to my mind, and Llanfairfechan, the little 
villagc where Sir Henry has taken a house, is a charming 
place, with sea and mountains too. Frances will be so 
delighted to have you/ 

They were still talking over this plan, when Cornelia 
came back from the Service. 

* I wonder whether you will spare us your invalid for 
a little while,' said Lady Worthington, when she had 
joincd them. * I have been asking Esperance whether she 
will stay with us in Wales for a month/ 

Cornelia feit a suddcn pang. Was she to lose this 
child whom she had watchcd over so anxiouslv ? she feit 
as if she were being robbed ; thcn looking up she saw the 
glow of animation on Esperance's face, and feit sadly, that 
the Worthingtons had been kind to her in the days of her 
own coldncss, and that naturally they were more loved. 
With an eflfort she spoke cheerfuUy. 

* I think it would be vcry good for her indeed, if you 
are sure it is quitc convcnicnt to you, Lady Worthington.' 

' Perfectly, thcre is a room doing not hing, and Frances 
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will be so glad of a companion. Sir Henry and I are 
going to Switzerland, but she is not strong enougb really 
to enjoy travelling, and prefers staying in Wales. I 
wonder whether Esp^rance would be well enough. to travel 
down on the 8tli, I could take her myself then/ 

Esperance declared she was well enough to go that 
very minuto, though an honr before she had not feit equal 
to Walking across the room ; but the prospeet of chango 
seemed to have put new lifo into her, and Cornelia was so 
pleased to see her better, that she was glad the invitation 
had been given, and promised to talk matters over with 
the doctor the next day, and to let Lady Worthington 
know. 



CHAPTER XXVT 

* There is a temptation, and a very common one — ^to withdraw from 
those viho are uncongenial. We so crave for sympathy, that life seems 
scarcely endurable without it. Bat we may be assured that when it is the 
trial put upon us by God . . . we shall, as a rule, be far safer in accepting 
it than in trying to escape from it. . . . Loneliness, isolation, miscon- 
ception, absence of sympathy, if accepted cheerfully, are doing a work far 
greater than can be achieyed by any eSorts of our own indiyidual will.* 

Miss Sewell's Thoughts on the dge. 

Tue doctor highly approved of the proposed change, and 
as there were only a few days for preparation, Cornelia's 
hands were füll. She found herseif engrossed in all sorts 
of feminine trivialities, in a most surprising and unnatural 
way. There was a shady hat to be chosen for Esperance, 
clothes to be overlooked and packed, and even a little 
needlework to be done. With this latter she was sadly 
at a loss, but with a determination not to give it to the 
servants, she shut herseif up in her study, and puzzled it 
out for herseif, by the help of mathematics and common 
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sense, and Esp^rance had certainly never wom anytMng 
so scientifically made bef ore. 

The 8th of August was as fine as could be wished, and 
towards the middle of the day, Lady Worthington and 
Esp^rance started on their joumey. Poor Cornelia feit 
vcry sad when the actual parting came, though Esp^rance's 
good-bye was as warm and affectionate as possible. She 
threw her arms round her cousin's neck, ' Dear Cornelia, 
you have been so kind to me, and I have been such a 
trouble, perhaps when I come back you will let me wait 
upon you.' 

' You must get quite streng again, dear,' said Cornelia, 
quietly retuming her embrace. *And be sure to let me 
know how you aro, after the joumey/ 

The train moved slowly ofP, and Cornelia tumed home 
with a sigh, to find her study almost oppressively dull and 
quiet, while Esperance lay back among her cushions, 
feasting her eyes with the fresh green of the fields and 
trees, and finding beauty even in the flat environs of ßil- 
chester, after her long imprisonment. 

Lady Worthington was a perf ect travelling companion, 
she did not tease her to take a rest just at first, but let her 
enjoy the change and novelty thoroughly; produced a 
tempting little luncheon just at the right time, and finally 
made her so comf ortablc that it was impossible not to go 
to sleep. She did not wake tili they reached Chester, and 
then, much refreshed by half-an-hour's rest and some 
coffee, was quite ready to go on again. The first breath 
of sea air as they passed by Ilolywell and the broad 
estuary of the Dee, seemed to rcvivc her, and when they 
reached the coast her delight was quite charming to watch, 
and her joyous exclamations pleased and amused Lady 
Worthington. 

The country was looking beautif ul in the sunset light, 
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and Esperance was so enraptured with it all, tliat slic even 
compared it to her own well-beloved scenciy ; the moun- 
tains reminded her of the mountains of Auvcrgne, and 
even in Conway Castle slic traeed some likeness to the 
Ch&teau, though a "Welshman travelling in the same 
carriage evidently regarded this latter comparison as the 
reverse of flattering. 

Just as the snn went down into the sea, lookin g like a 
great ball of fire, they reached their journcy's end, and 
Esperance with dazzled eyes was glad enough to sink back 
again among her cushions and wait for Orders. Harry 
arid Fred were waiting on the platform, looking cool and 
countrified in their brown hoUand suits. 

' Aunt Fanny is waiting in the pony-carriage, mamma/ 
they both cried in a breath. * We will bring all your 
things from here.' 

' Very well/ said Lady AVorthington, who was fond of 
making even ten-year-old beys usef ul. * Harry, you bring 
these cushions and bags, and Fred, see that a black trunk 
and my small box are sent round at once in the cart — ^now, 
Esperance, we will come,^ and putting a supporting arm 
round her little charge, she led her through the Station to 
the pony-carriage, where Frances was waiting, looking 
fairer and prettier than ever, in her light summer dress. 
Esperance received a home-like greeting in French, and 
was made comfortable in the carriage, while Lady Wor- 
thington talked to Frances. 

* She is tired of course with the joumey, you must not 
judge of her looks to-night. I think you had better drive 
home at once, and let her have some supper and go to bed. 
T shall stay and walk back with the boys.' 

* Very well, we will start then,' and Frances gathered 
up the reins, and the little bay ponies carried them 
ßwiftly away. 
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Esperancc looked round her with languid pleasure as 
ttey crossed a bridge over tlie Httle river, now scantily 
covering its stony bcd, ascended tlie hill, and then branch- 
ing to the left, drove along tbe road in tbe direction of 
Penraaenmawr, tili, nestling just at tbe foot of the 
mountain, among a plantation of fir-trees, tbey came to 
tbe bouso wbicb Sir Henry bad taken for tbe summer. 

Frances took ber upstairs at onee, and indeedE^perance 
was quite tired out and tbankful to go to bed, but witb 
all ber weariness was a rcstful consciousness tbat ehe 
bad come to tbe rigbt place, and to-nigbt for tbe first 
time since ber illness sbe did not cry berself to sleep. 

Lady Wortbin gton was obliged to go tbe next day, 
for sbe was to mcet ber busband in London and start 
at once for tbe Continent. In faet ber expedition to 
Rilcbester bad been solely on Esperance's account. Sbe 
bad first beard of ber illness from tbe wife of tbe Arcb- 
deacon, wbom sbe bad met at Llandudno, and ber 
motberly soul bad been so grievcd at tbe tbougbt of 
anyone being nursed by Cornelia, tbat sbe bad at once 
found an excuse for a sbort visit to Wortbin gton Hall, 
and witb mucb deligbt bad been able to carry off ber 
2)rotigee for cbange of air. 

*It is indeed, my dcar, a clcar proving of our two 
Tocations,' sbe said laugbingly to ber sister. * I bave 
brougbt Esperance down bere witb all possible care, and 
bave left tbe strictcst ordcrs for ber diet, ber sca-batbing, 
ber af ternoon siesta, and ber quinine and stecl ; to you 
I leave your special function — tbe * gbostly ' mission — 
only stipulating tbat you will consider ber body in tbe 
matter of cburcb Services/ 

Frances promiscd, laugbin g beartily, and Tiody Wortb- 
ington started on ber travcls, aftcr baving seen tbe 
invalid comfortably establisbed in a sbady corncr of tbe 
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garden, looking none the worse for the fatigues of the 
prevlous day. 

For the first day or two this was about all that Esperanoe 
cared to do ; she lay contentedly under the fir-trees, 
catching glimpses of the sea, or looking up the grassy 
slope to the more rugged side of Penmaenmawr, wondering 
how Kathie and the boys could ever have climbed to the top, 
while the only sounds that broke the entire stillness were 
faint echoes from the neighbouring quarry, and the low 
plash of the waves on the beach. The railway which i-an 
not far from the house was no disturbance to her, she 
rather liked it, and would watch the trains passing to and 
fro with an odd sort of affection, becanse thev were a 
connecting link with Gaspard. The distance between 
them, though so great, was quite bridged over by railways 
and steamboats, and every train seemed to her in conse- 
quence a kind of messenger of comfort. 

Frances was a most charming nurse ; she had been ill 
so much herseif that she nnderstood and sympathised 
perfectly, and Esperanoe could not help feeling what a 
eontrast it was to Cornelia's well-meant but wearisome 
attendance. It was a pleasure to look at Frances as she 
moved quietly about, or to watch her white hands as she 
sat working, still more to listen to her delightful voice as 
she read aloud. She had chosen Flcurange as the book 
most likely to suit her visitor, and Esperance was so 
delighted with it that she was never tired of being 
read to. 

It was not until Sunday evening that she had much 
talk with Frances. She had been a good deal alone during 
the day, and Frances was afraid she had f oimd the time 
long, for her face had a little of the burdened expression 
which it so often bore at ßilchester. 

' We must have some reading, chirie, she said, wheu 
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tlie cliilclren had started for the evcning servIce. ' I am 
af raid you have been lonely/ 

' JTo, indeed/ said Esperance, lookiug up more brightly, 
* I have only been tbinking. Tbis moming wben you 
were all at eburch, and I sat out bere on tbe lawn, it 
reminded me so mucb of tbe Sundays at tbe Cbäteau ; 
you know in tbe summer wben tbere was no pasteur wbo 
could come to us, papa used always to bold a Service, and 
we used to sit on tbe terrace under tbe great cedar. It 
was so beautif ul — better tban a Catbedral I tbink — and 
wben one got tired, one could look up tbrougb tbe brancbes 
to tbe blue sky, or down tbe bill to tbe village, wbere all 
tbe cbimneys were sending up blue smoke because of tbe 
Sunday dinners tbat were cooking, or rigbt across tbe 
Valley to tbe mountains. Someone, one of tbe pastctirs I 
tbink, told me it was not rigbt to look about in Service 
time, so af ter tbat I tried not to look at tbe village, but I 
tbougbt it could not be wrong to look at tbe mountains, 
because you know in tbe Bible it says, " I tcill lift up mine 
cycs unto tbe bills."' 

Frances could not belp smiling. 

' And did you bave many people at your Services ?' 

* No, not many ; just ourselves and about four or five 
f amilies from cottagcs near us, and old Jacques Bonnier 
and bis wifc, and Marie bis daugbter — tbey bad been 
servants of papa's oncc, or of bis fatbcr's, I tbink. "Well, 
one Sunday, I remember quitc well, we were all under 
tbe cedar, and it was very bot ; papa was rcading a sermon 
by M. Adolplie Monod, and somebow it secmcd very triste. 
It was about one of tbe very sad Psalms — tbe eigbty- 
eigbtb, I tbink ; it spoke of living witbout any ray of 
comfort in tbe midst of troubles, and, as I bad no troubles 
at all tben, I tbougbt it would not matter if I did not 
listen, so I just looked away a little. But just tben I 
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heard one sentence wliich somehow stayod In my head just 
because it puzzled me so. It was sometliing like tMs: "How- 
ever we may be surrounded by the gifts of God, and bowever 
we may be blessed in body or soul, something is wanting 
to enable God's love to find its way to our hearts, and tbat 
is — snffering/' I could not imderstand this at all, and 
talked to papa about it afterwards, but he said he thought 
it was quite true, and that I should, too, when I was older. 
Well, I remembered this when you were all out this 
moming, and Frances, I am really afraid that my life has 
been all wrong, for I have been trying how much happi- 
ness I could possibly get, and feeling so miserable when 
fresh troubles came/ 

' It cannot be wrong to wish for happiness, and one 
must naturally shrink f rom troubles/ said Frances ; ' but 
I fancy, ma mie, like most of us, you are rather apt to 
think that happiness is the great object of life/ 

Esperance mused in silence, then said, ' Yes, just now 
I am sure my object in life is to be careful and saving, so 
that Gaspard and I may live together again — to be happj'-, 
that is, in the f uture/ 

' And that is quite a right object, but I know you will 
not live through these three years without any other 
motive. You see we were not put into the world simply 
to be happy, but to do something. You will say, that is a 
truism ; but it is one we of ten lose sight of.' 

*I feel as if everything had ended now Gaspard 
has gone; there is nothing but just to live on at the 
Deanery.' 

' But " just livlng on " is rather a serious business,' 
said Frances, quietly. * It is not easy to throw ourselves 
into the lives of others, to help them and sympathise with 
them, and love them. I think there is a good deal for you 
to do.' 
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' I should like it to be nice doing/ said Esperance, 
'and tliat is so hard — ^if one could only choose one's 
work/ 

* It would bo mucli more risky, and we should lose the 
discipline. Ah! I see tbo corners of your moutb turn 
down at that quotation from your SoDur Therese, but we 
should be poor creatures if we were always allowed our 
owa way/ 

*But still, I do not quite see that sufEering docs so 
very much for one/ said Esperance, a little impatiently, 
*and surely it doesn't please GodP' 

' I think patient endurance does/ said Frances ; ' and 
He knows what suffering is best for us. You may talk 
against it, ma mie, but I think if you remember last autumn 
and what you said of it then, you will see that suffering 
has done something for you. I don't think it is good to 
dwell too much on such personal experiences, but I cannot 
help remembering some rather bitter words that I heard 
that day about the impossibility of loving anybody. I 
think the love is growing.' 

* You were very good to bear with me, I was dreadful 
that day, and so miserable. Yes, I think you and papa 
and M. Monod are right, lifo is very different now to 
what it was last year, and it is not lack of pain that has 
made me happier.' 

Frances looked down at the pale, shadowy face, and feit 
that indeed it was not, but there was something in the 
expression of the gravely sweet mouth, which would not 
allow her to grieve over Esperance's early troubles. 
The passing of a train changed the current of their 
thoughts. 

*To-morrow perhaps I shall have a letter from 
Gaspard,' said Esperance, with a glad light in her eyes. 
' I have becn counting the days, and if the mail is carly, a 
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letter would get to Eilchester on Sunday, and I should 
have it forwarded by to-morrow/ 

And witli that they began to talk over Gaspard's 
prospects in Ceylon, and Frances heard, for the first time, 
all the details of bis visit to Rilchester. 

On tbe Monday afternoon Esperance was quite well 
enougb to enjoy a drive, and Frances took her in the pony- 
carriage along the shore ; she was enchanted with the sea, 
and was very desirous to go on it at once. 

* I am not sure what your doctor would say to that/ 
Said Frances. ' But in a week or two you will be stronger, 
and then we might try/ 

' And we will row to that little island, of which I cannot 
say the name/ said Esperance, eagerly. 'I like it so 
much, it looks so lonely, just broken off, as it were, from 
Anglesea. It will be delightful to be really on the sea. 
I shall know what the voyage to Ceylon will feel like, it 
will be good practice.' 

Frances smiled. 'I was thinking about your letter 
— shall we call at the post-office and see if it has 
come?' 

' Oh ! if we might ! ' and Esperance breathed moro 
quickly as Frances turned the ponies' heads, and drove up 
the ^dllage street. She tried hard to believe that she did 
not expect anything, and waited, trembling with excite- 
ment, tili Frances appeared at the door of the post-office 
with a reassuring face, and — ^yes, it really was — a letter 
in her band. 

* It has the Rilchester post-mark,' she said, and 
Esperance let fall the reins, snatched at it, and almost 
tore the envelope to pieces in her hurry to open it. 
Within there was indeed the precious enclosure, a thin, 
blue envelope, directed in Gaspard's flourishy, copperplate 
writing. She did not hurry any more, now that she was 
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secure of tlie letter tliere was no need, and in truth. her 
eyes were blinded with tears, it was pleasure enough. to 
hold it fast, and to reflect that one of these messages 
would come to her now each week. 

Frances drove home quickly, and then in the quiet of 
her own room Esperance opencd her letter. 

It was delightf uUy long and closely written, each day 
so fuUy described that she seemed to be living through 
everything with him, and her happiness was all tho 
greater because she had not cxpcctcd such details, for 
Gaspard's letters f roni London had been necessarily poor in 
this respect, and had generally been written in a strain of 
forced merriment in order to veil from her his sufferings. 
But this was a really jonrnal-like description, written 
with delightful ease, while little colloquial expressions 
here and there brought the tears to Esp^rance's eyes. 
' Ah, mon cmir, if you could have seen this,' or, ' When 
you come, cMne, you will enjoy that/ 

She lived with him throughout the voyage, leamt to 
know the laconic captaiu, and the graphically described 
passengers, entered into the landing at Colombo with its 
bustle and conf usion and heat, laughed over Mr. Seymour's 
jokes, and the accounts of the Shopping and bargaining in 
the town, then travelled with him to Dickoya, and saw 
his future home in Mr. Seymour's bungalow, tried to 
understand the size of the estate givcn to her in an almost 
fabulous number of Square kilometres, and, sympathised 
with Gaspard's difficulty in Icarning Tamil. And if, when 
at last it was ended, she came back to the present with 
something of a shock, and was obliged to have a good 
cry, yet Frances understood all perfectly, and instead of 
adopting Cornelia's plan of pointing out the extreme 
ingratitude and foolishness of such bchaviour, petted and 
caressed her tili her smilcs returned, and she was eager to 
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read some extracts from tlie letter to anj'oiie wlio could 
appreciate its delights. 

Whether the pleasure of receiving her first letter from 
Ceylon had anything to do with her recovery, it would be 
hard to say, but certainly from that day Esp^rance took 
a fresh start, not only in bodily strength, but in spirits. 
Franecs was delightcd to hear her laughing and talking 
with Kathie and the boys, and entering with a charming 
enthusiasm into any game which was not too tiring for 
her. 

* It seems rather shocking that I should enjoy this at 
scventeen/ she said one day, looking up from a game of 
ball, which she was tcaching the children to play French 
f ashion. ' I have not played a single game since I lef t 
the convent. You can't think what fun we had there I 
and such skipping ! — ah, if I only had a rope ! ' 

' A rope ! a rope ! ' shoutcd Fred, running towards the 
house ; he had constituted himself Esperance's cavalicr, 
and always ran on errands for her. 

In a few minutes he came back with an unpromising- 
looking piece of box-cord, and Esperance, with a delighted 
exclamation, took it in her deft little hands, knotted some 
handles, and began to skip with a grace and agility which 
fairly astonished them all. 

Two minutes was enough for her, however. 

' 1 am growing old,' she said laughingly, to Frances, 
and willingly gave up the rope to Kathie, who tried a 
feeblo English imitation, good-naturedly putting up with 
the uncomplimentary comparisons of the boys. 

After that skipping became the f ashion, and Esperance, 
in spite of her confession that she was growing old, was 
evidently glad of an excuse to take the rope, though sho 
always said she was giving a lesson to Kathie. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

' Ayoir beanconp souffert, c'est comme ceux qui savenfc beaucoup de 
langues, ayoir appris ä tout comprendre, et k se faire comprendre de tous.* 

*AuNT Fanny, we really must take you to Aber/ said 
Harry, very beseechingly, one morning towards tlie end 
of August. 

' Tes, Auntie, we were there yesterday after the rain, 
and the waterfall is just splendid. Can't we go to-day all 
together ? ' 

Frances looked across the table at the invalid, and 
being reassured by her looks, thought that it might pcr- 
haps be managed. The expedition had long been def errcd, 
for it was impossible to drive along the last mile of the 
glen, and Esp^rance had not of course been able to walk 
80 far. She was so much better now, however, that the 
scheme began to seem more feasible, and this day she was 
so eager to go that Frances after some consideration gavo 
consent. 

They startcd early in tlic afternoon, a very merry 
party, Frances driving, Esperance and Kathie squcczed 
in beside her, and the boys in the back scat. The day 
was most glorious, and the richly wooded glen looked so 
beautiful that Frances was obliged to drive slowly in ordcr 
to give her füll sympathy to the eager entrcatics to look 
at some especially lovely view, cither of the sea, or the 
river, or the mountains. Leaving the carriage at the rest- 
house, they walked slowly on towards the falls, and 
whether it was due to the beauty and novelty of the way, 
or to the fresh mountain air, Esperance was not at all 
over-tired, when at length they rcachcd the end of the 
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glen, and sat down on tlie great, grey boulders at the foot 
of the waterfall. 

She gazed in wonder at the down-rushing torrent, as it 
came foaming over the brown rocks, here, white as snow, 
there, separating itself into little silvery streamlets, but all 
mingling in the pool below, and hurrying away down the 
rocky bed of the river. Frances was amused and charmed 
by her naive expressions of raptnre and amazement, and 
watched with pleasure the healthful glow of colonr in her 
cheeks, and the happy brightness of her eyes. She looked 
delightfully at her ease, leaning back among the rocks, in 
her shady straw hat and blue canibric polonaise, and 
Frances was just wondering what constitnted that happy 
French faculty of perfect enjoyment, and contrasting it 
with the heavy, bored lo.oks of a party of tourists who wero 
finding fault with everything, when a sudden cry and 
splash made her look round in terror to see if the children 
werc all safe. To her relief they were all three in sight, 
scrambling about the rocks on the other side of the river, 
but Esp^rance had quitted her easy posture, and was 
bending over the boulders down to the water, and just as 
Frances hurried to the spot, she had helped to drag up a 
little terrified girl, of about seven years old, who had 
slipped into the river. 

' There, do not cry, you are quite safe,' said Esperance, 
panting a little with her exertions. 

But before Frances could speak, a little, dark, middlc- 
aged lady, bustled up, her round, brown eyes all anxiety. 

' MarguMte, ma chkre ! what is it then ? Ciel ! you 
have really been in the water ! ah ! what pity, with your 
new boots, too. And this lady has kindly helped you P I 
hope Margüerite has thanked you, Mademoiselle ? ' 

Esperance was on her feet now, her colour came and 
went, and she waited impatiently tili the little lady had 
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fiiiislied spealdng, then bending forward she said in a half 
clioked Toice, ' Madame ! Madame Lem.ercier ! do you not 
know me ?' 

Madame Lemcrcier looked, tlirew up her Httle hands, 
and tken with many exelamations, embraced Esp^rance 
ivitli fervour, quitc regardless of the tourist eyes around. 

^ Mon cnfant ! — Esperance ! — ah. ! but this is a happi- 
ness. "VVe meet in a stränge land, my ehild ! ah ! who 
would have thought it ? ' 

' Dear Madame ! how long it scems since we parted ! 
how much has happened ! ' Then turning to Franccs, * I 
must introduce you to Madame Lemercier, a very dear 
friend of ours, who took care of me in the siege. Miss 
Neville knows you well by name, Madame, I have told her 
how good you were to me then/ 

* Ah ! mon enfanty wo eaeh consoled the othcr. But 
let US sit down and talk. I forgot you though, ma 
pauvre Marguerite, pardon me, you are very wet, my 
child/ 

' Tfot very,' said the little girl, blushing, ' my stoekings 
wül dry in the sun. See, here comes papa/ 

A pleasant-looking man, of three-and-thirty, came 
striding over the rocks towards thcni as she spoke. 

* IIo ! Miss Maggie, so you have been in the river I 
hear, frightcning the fishcs, eh? What do you say, 
Madame, should she not gct her things dried?' 

*I fear she will en-cold hersclf,' said Madame, 
anxiously. * Perhaps, Monsieur, we had better return 
at once.' 

Maggie interrupted, however. 

'But, papa, Madame has met a friend. The young 
lady who helped me out of the watcr knew Madame at 
Paris.' 

' Ah ! indeed ! ' and the gentleman took off his hat to 
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Esperance, while Madame gravely introdiiced * Monsieur 
Henderson and Mdlle. de Mabillon/ 

* I hardly know how to thank you enough for helpiiig 
my little girl/ lie said, pleasantly. ' I liope Madame will 
instil into Maggie some of the rcady adroitness of your 
nation. But as to these wet elothes/ he continued, turning 
to Madame Lemercier. ' Suppose I take Maggie back to 
the inn, Madame, and let her dry thcm by the firc; 
we shall be back in an hour, and you will like to have 
some talk with Mdlle. de Mabillon.' 

* Monsieur is too good, but it will prevent you f rom 
searching for the ferns. Let me take Margu^rite back/ 

* No, no, I will find ferns on the way/ said Mr. 
üenderson, good-naturedly. *Wo will be back in an 
hour. Come, Maggie.' 

* A good gentleman, a kind gentleman/ said Madamo 
Lemercier, relapsing into French, as she waved her last 
f arewell to Maggie and her f ather. * She is my little pupil 
Margu^rite, you know, and a very amiable little girl. 
But, ma cldrCy come, teil me all that has happened to j^ou, 
you are thin, my poor child, thinner than in the siege, that 
is very wrong ; and you are altered, ah ! very much 
altered, there is more of the angel in your face, it is no 
more a naughty little piece of humanity, you must havc 
suffered my poor little one. But I fear you grow too good, 
and then you will die, keep a little naughtiness, ma chtre^ 
do not become too much like a saint/ 

Esperance laughed merrily. 

' Do not fear that, Madame, I assure you there is too 
little danger. I have had an illness, that is why I am 
thin.' 

* An illness ? Ah ! I was sure you would sufiFer f rom 
the effects of that siege, it was too rigorous, too trying for 
one 80 young. I myself have never feit so well siucf.^ 
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that time of starvation. But teil me of Gaspard, mon 
enfant,^ 

* He is in Ceylon, on a coffee plantation/ said Espc- 
rance, and she told Madame Lemercier all the dotails of 
Gaspard's letter. Madame noticed that there wcre tears 
in her eyes. 

* All ! ma chire^ we women have our part in the hard- 
ness of lif e, it is not easy to be lef t behind/ she said gently, 
laying her band on Esperance's. *But we must havc 
courage, my child, and it is easier f or us, for we know they 
are streng, whereas they know that we are weak and un- 
protected. You heard of course of Monsieur's arrest ? ' 

* Yes, dear Madame, Gaspard told me. But do let me 
hear what happened to you after we left/ 

' Ah, cherie ! what a history it is ! a thousand times 
did I thank heaven that you were spared the horrors of 
that second siege. I knew not what to think, I scarcely 
saw Victor, he was always engrossed either with bis 
writing, or — or with more direct means in the furtherance 
of bis cause. At first he was certain of suecess, and I could 
bear the tumults and the horrors better, because I hoped 
that in the end bis party would be victorious, and that we 
should have peace, and a better Constitution. What can 
a woman know of the rights and wrongs of such qiies- 
tions ? I trusted my husband. But then canio the 
f Urions repulse. Victor was in dcspair, he knew that all 
was over — I entreated bim to fly, to hide himsclf, but no, 
ho was always brave, he ref used to do so, he said to nie, 
" Antoinetl'^. the people I have incited and led on cannot 
fly, I must stay with them." So he staycd, my brave 
husband, he stayed, and was arrested.' 

Here Madame was obliged to wipe away her tears, and 
her voice was broken with sobs as she contiuued. *Ho 
and manv othcrs that had bcen with hini were arrested, 
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tlirowii into prison, then marched out of Paris, away, I 
knew not whither, I only knew that it was a buming 
Summer day — that his sufferings would be terrible. I 
found bim again after a time — ^be was imprisoned at 

Z . He was still alive. I went tbere, mon en/ant, and 

witb many of bis colleagues be was tried. Some were 
eondemned to deatb, otbers to transportation ; figure to 
yourself, Esperance, w bat my feelings were, as I waited to 
bear tbat awful sentence. But God beard my prayers. 
Victor was not sbot, be was transported for life. I saw 
bim again bef ore bis sbip sailed, and tben, tbougb I was 
so tbankful for bis life, yet, mon enfantj it was very bard, 
very bitter. He supported me, bowever, be told me tbat 
tbis transportation was no real disgrace, tbat be bad 
merely done wbat be considered bis duty. But be could 
not bide bis anguisb at leaving France. I tbink tbat but 
for me be would ratber bave died, and one of tbe last 
tbings be said to me was, " Antoinette, I am tbankful tbat 
tbe young De Mabillon is saved from tbis, I migbt bave 
dragged bim witb me to bis ruin, bad be not been so 
sbocked by tbe deatb of Clement Tbomas.'' ' 

* Poor Monsieur, be was always so brave and good,' 
said Esperance, crying from sympatby. * And you, dear 
Madame, wbat bappened to you tben ? ' 

' For days, mon enfanty I was like one stupified, I could 
only look at tbe sea, and walk up and down tbe pier from 
wbicb I bad seen bis sbip sail. At last an Englisb lady, 
wbo gucssed I suppose tbat I was a relative of one of tbo 
emigrants, introduced berself to me as I was Walking 
backwards and forwards distractedly one day. Sbe found 
out my trouble, inquired wbat I meant to do, and sbowed 
me all possible kindness. I told ber tbat I bad scarcely 
any money, tbat I meant to get a Situation as a govemess 
if I could mcet witb one, and tbat in time I boped to save 
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enough money to join my husband in liis exile ; not that I 
was very hopef ul that day, for the hardsliips and sorrows 
had made me ill, and I half hoped I might die. But the 
lady, Mrs. Henderson, eaid that she knew of a Situation in 
England which she thought would suit me, she herseif 
was a widow, and had been helping in one of the arabu- 
lances during the war, she was now returning to England, 
and she kindly took me with her. The Situation was with 
her brother-in-law, whom you have just now seen, to teaeh 
his little motherless girl Marguerite. There ! mon enfant, 
I have told you all now.' 

'Thank you, dear Madame. You have had terrible 
sufFering indeed. You have not told me, though, where 
Mr. Henderson lives.' 

' In Devonshire, ma chere — a very pretty estate of 
which Marguerite will be the heiress. We make now a 
tour in Wales, and are staying for a few days at Bangor.' 

Erances, who had wandered away with the children, 
carae back in time to hear this, and began to persuade 
Madame Lemercier to spend a day with them at Lianfair- 
fechan. 

' You are very good, it would make me much pleasure,' 
Said Madame, * but I think all the days are arranged ; we 
go to-morrow to the Ogwen, and shall leave Bangor in 
two or threc daj^s.' 

Frances was sorry, as she was sure Esperance would 
like to see more of Madame Lemercier ; however, they had 
another long tefc-ä-tete whcn Mr. Henderson and his little 
gzrl retumcd, for Kathie was cager to have Maggie for a 
playf ellow, and, with the boys for protcctors, they were 
allowed to f oUow their own deviccs ; while Mr. Henderson 
was delighted to find a kindrcd spirit in Frances, and 
talked for at Icast half-an-hour ovor his favouritc hobby 
of ferns. It was not very of ton that he found a lady who 
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coiüJ SO well enter into his talk on such matters, but 
Frances rcally kncw a good deal on the subject, and had, 
moreover, a femery of her own at Worthington, so she was 
interested in the discussion. 

* I have been disappointed in not finding more of tho 
parsley fern/ Mr. Henderson was saying. * I had always 
heard of it as being so abundant in Wales/ 

'My brothei-in-law found any quantity growing on 
Snowdon/ said Frances. * Have you been there yet ?* 

* No, but I had some thoughts of striking inland again 
in a day or two. I have promised to take my little girl 

to Llanberis. We might perhaps combine Well, 

Maggie, what is it?' as the child ran up to him breathlessly. 

* Oh, papa ! we are so happy, and, do you know, 
Kathie Worthington is just my age — is it not funny ? 
— and we mean always to be friends. And, papa, she has 
never been to Llanberis. Don't you think it would be 
very nice if we could go together ?' 

Mr. Henderson laughed. 

' Children's thoughts run apace,* he said, glaneing at 
Frances. 

' Well, Maggie dear, we must see what Miss Neville 
says to this idea of j'ours. Run off now, and enjoy j^our 
play.' 

The little girl ran away obediently, well content to 
leave things in her father's hands, and Mr. Henderson 
tumed to Frances with a smile. 

* They have already swom an etemal f riendship. Poor 
Maggie so seldom sees anyone of her own age, that tho 
enjoj^ment is all the greater. It is very hard to find 
amusements f or an only child ; but since Madame Lemercicr 
has been with us I think she has. been much happicr. A 
most invaluable lady she is, and very cheerful in spile of 
all hgr troubles/ 
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* There is a wonderful elasticity about tlie FrcncL/ 
Said Frances, ' however much they are crushed down by 
trouble, thcy always seem to rise abovc it in time. I havo 
noticed it very miicb in my little friend Esp^rance de 
Mabillon. I am so glad sbe cbanccd to meet Madamo 
Lcmcrcior to-day, it has been a great pleasure to her, I 
know.' 

' Perhaps, af ter all, Maggie's wish would give pleasure 
to someone beside berself/ said Mr. Hendei-son, half 
hesitatingly. * "Would it be possible for us to join forees, 
Miss Keville, and niake tbe excursion to Llanberis 
together?' 

' It is very good of you to think of it/ said Frances ; 
* but we are such a large party wo should only hamper 
you, and, indeed, I am half afraid it would be too tiring 
for our invalid/ 

* There would be no Walking,' cxplained Mr. Henderson, 
'and Madame Lemercier would so much enjoyhaving her/ 

* We will talk it over with her,' suggcsted Frances. 
*It would be very delightful, and I know the boys are 
crazy to see Snowdon/ 

' Ah ! and we might look for the parsley fern,' said 
Mr. Henderson, rcturning to his pct subject. * On the 
Capel Curig side I think you said it was to be found.' 

Botli Madame Lemercier and Esperance were so de- 
lighted with the idca of the Llanberis expedition, that 
Frances could hcsitate no longer, and indeed, Esperance 
was looking so much better, and appeared so little tired 
with her wallt up the glen, that thcre scemcd no rcason 
against trying the longcr daj, The whole party joined 
in a very merry tea drinkin g on the banks of the river, 
and in the cool of the evening walkcd down the glen, 
partin g at the rest-house, after having arranged to meet 
on the following ]\[onday at the Banger Station. 
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Esp^rance went about now with a radiant expressioii ; 
the sight of Madame Lemercier's horae-like face Lad made 
her feel much less forlorn, and she had greatly enjoyed 
their long talk togetlier. Frances wrote glowing accounts 
• to her sister of the veiy satisfactory recovery of their 
invalid, and Lady Worthington's prophecy seemed to bo 
Coming true, that if once they could get Esperancc a 
thorough rest and^change, she would probably be stronger 
af ter this illness than she had been for years. Now, for 
the first time since thev had lef t Mabillon, her mind was 
really free from any pressing care ; troublos, of course, sho 
had and must have, but Gaspard's privations were at an 
end, and she was away from the frets and annoyances of 
the Deanery, among people who could love her and sym- 
pathise with her. Her strength returned rapidly, her 
spirits rose, and all the old cheerful courage, which had 
for a time seemed well-nigh crushed out of her, came 
back once more. Frances feit quite happy about her, for 
she knew that she was taking the present happiness as a 
preparation for the return to life at Rilchester, and she 
bent all her efforts to make the month in Wales as enjoy- 
able as possible. 

Monday proved to be one of those delicious daj's of 
carly September, whon even the most inveterate weather- 
grumbler cannot complain ; a day of sunshine • and soft 
brcezy air, of blue sky and fleecy white clouds, a day, 
Esperance declarcd, on which it was impossible not to feel 
happy. The start was made early in the morning, Frances, 
with a sense of responsibility, driving with her four 
charges to the Station, and feeling glad to have Esperance's 
hclp in keeping watch over the numerous possessions, 
ranging from butterfly-nets to air-cushions and luncheon- 
baskets. 

Madame, Mr. Henderson, and Maggie, met them at 
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Bangor, and they went on by rail to Llanberis, the chil- 
dren in a state of uproarious merriment, Madame Lemercier 
and Esperance talking and gesticulating, and Frances 
and Mr. Henderson finding plenty of time for almost 
equally animated conversation. At Llanberis there was a 
division, Mr. Henderson well armed with oilskin bags and 
fem-trowels preparing to go up Snowdon, with Fred and 
Harry as companions, while the rest of the party arranged 
tbemselves in a capacious waggonette and drove up the 
Pass. Maggie, who had a good deal of romance in her 
disposition, insisted on telling them all the legend of 
Dolbadam Castle, and, indeed, it was partly owing to her 
pity and admiration for the beautif ul heroine, Margaret, 
that she had been so verv anxious to come to Llanberis. 

Esperance listened half dreamily, but could not bring 
herseif to associate anything sad with the surrounding 
beauty — the ruined tower, the calm lake, the rugged 
granite-crowned mountains, were too restfully beautiful, 
too calraly grand, she could not think of the past at all, and 
Maggie could not win her sympathy for the tragedy of 
poor Margaret. 

They drove slowly on, the pass getting more wild and 
rugged, and in one of the grandest, most desolate-looking 
ßpots, were surprised to see two or three cottages ncstled 
down among the wide-scattered granite blocks, and to be 
greeted by ' Ar Hyd-y-Nos,' that most pathetlc of all airs, 
chanted by some little bright-eyed children, with the 
ßweetness and inbom pathos which secms to characteiise 
Welsh singing. Then on again into perfect stillness, 
araid the green of the grass and the ever-varying hues of 
the granite, now black and fro^vning, now shining like 
silver in the simlight, tili at length they reached Pen-y-pas, 
and were glad to get out of the carriage, and rest among 
the surrounding Igveliuess. 
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Esperance was very happy, and, though she could not 
join in any of the climbings of tlie rest of the party, tlio 
aftemoon did not scem the least long to lier ; she lay in a 
shady comer and gazcd down the Pass, seeing all manner 
of fresh beauties in its rugged grandeur, and making the 
view thoroughly her own. Then, from tirae to timc, 
Maggie and Kathie would bring her treasiires, bright 
pieces of spar, or handf uls of heather and ling, or Frances 
and Madame Lemercier would bring back glowing descrip- 
lions of some fresh view which they had found. Later in 
the day Madame scttled herseif down for another long 
chat, and Esperance had still many questions to ask and 
inquiries to make af ter her Parisian acquaintances. Even 
if Madame had not been so kind and lovable, she must 
bave enjoyed talking with anyone who had known lier 
lather and Gaspard, and poor old Javotte ; and, though 
most of the recollections they had in common were sad 
ones, there was a stränge pleasure in dwelling on 
them. 

Soon after four o'clock the Snovvdon party arrived, 
having had a very successful day. The boys were so 
ravenous that tea was obliged to be hurried, and Madame 
Lemercier and Esperance, who had Icarnt all sorts of 
little devices in the siege, managed everything most 
daintily, while Mr. Ilenderson and Frances examined the 
ferns, and were so much engrossed in their conversation 
that they continued it all through the picnic meal, leaving 
Fred and Harry to describe the glorios of Snowdon to tho 
rest of the party. 

Then came the preparations for the retum, the drive 
down the Pass, where already the shades were deepening, 
the merry railway journey, and a general regret as the 
farewells were said at the Banger Station. Maggie and 
Kathie were already arranging to write to each other; 
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Madame Lcmercicr and Esperance indulged in fervcnt 
cmbraces, and a torrent of rapidly uttered French ; but 
perliaps Mr. Henderson was the gravest and most regret- 
ful of all as the train moved off, and he raised his hat to 
Frances Neville. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

• Go, to the World retum, nor fear to cast 

Thy bread npon the waters, sure at last 

In joy to find it after many days. 

The work be thine, the fruit thy childr&n*s pari : 

Choose to believe, not see ; sight tempts the lieart 

From sober waUdng in true Gospel ways.* 

Keble. 

Mrs. Mortlake had just returned from Scarborough, 
and, to teil the tnith, she was not sorry to be in Rilchester 
again, for she had found two months at the watering- 
place rather dull. She was fond of soeiety, and had been 
disappointed that scarcely any of her acquaintance had 
come to the place, while Bella had been cutting hei 
seven-year-old teeth, and had been unusually fractious. 
On the whole, Mrs. Mortlake did not feel the better 
for her summer out in g, and as she sat in the breakfast- 
room at the Deanery one sunny September morning, her 
face bore a more than usually dissatisfied expression. She 
was waiting for her father and Cornelia, and, although 
the gong had twice sounded, and the breakfast was 
growing cold, they still lingered over thcir letters in the 
library. Mrs. Mortlake, with growing dissatisfaction, cut 
the leaves of the Guardian, and read the list of pre- 
f erments, glanced through the topics of the weck, skimmed 
the correspondencc, counted the numbcr of ladies wanting 
Cooks, yawned repeatedly, and finally, with an impatient 
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cxclamation, rose and crossed thc hall to tho library to 
remonstrate with. tlie Dean. 

* My dear f äther, breakf ast has been ready f or half-an- 
hour/ she said, in a reproaclifui tone. 'Surely tbese 
letters ean wait.' 

Cornelia looked up ; her face wore a startled, agitated 
expression. 

* What is it, Christabel ? Breakf ast, did you say P 
Yes, I will come. You would like a cup of tea in here, 
quietly, would you not ?' she said, turning to the Dean. 

He assented, but did not look up, and Christabel, füll 
of euriosity, hastened back to the breakfast-room, woh- 
dering what bad news the post could have brought. She 
fancied it must be in some way connected with the De 
Mabillons ; no doubt her father woidd f eel it a good deal 
now if either Gaspard or Esp^rance met with any disaster, 
but, af ter all, need he reproach himself P He had been 
very liberal, and they were only cousins. Children and 
grandchildren certainly ought to be the first consideration. 

She had made so sure that the trouble was connected 
with her cousins, that she was doubly startled by Comelia's 
abrupt utterance as she came into the room, closing tho 
door behind her. 

' Well, Christabel, I don't know what is to be done ; 
George Palgrave has proposed to Bertha.' 

* To Bertha ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Mortlake ; ' how alto- 
gether absurd. He must have known my father would 
not allow it.^ 

* On the contrary,' said Cornelia, ' they don't seem to 
have the least idea that he will object. George writes very 
properly, apologising for having spoken to Bertha before 
he had asked father's leave, and explaining how it was 
that he was betrayed into a confession of his love before 
he had intendod. It seems that he went to see grannie 
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at St. Leonards, and found Bertha staying tliero ; they 
wcro a great deal tlirown togetlier, and j'ou know what 
grannio is wlien she gets young people with her, she did 
nothing but plan excursions for them, and kept George 
lianging about tlie place, tili tliis was the result/ 
*WliatwiUfatlierdo?' 

* Ile can only write to George, and ref use liis consent. 
Bertha, i^oor cldld, must come home at once ; I am afraid 
we havo been partly to blame in tbis, we ouglit to havo 
spoken to her in the summer, only of course I alwaj^s 
thought she looked upon him as a sort of Substitute for a 
brother,' 

' Of course,' said Mrs. Mortlakc, * I have no paticnce 
"with her, she must have known that my father would 
never tolerate such a thing. A poor man and a cousin — 
preposterous ! * 

* Do not be hard on her,' said Cornelia, pityingly, ' I 
feel as if it were all my fault for not speaking to her, and 
now she will have such sorrow, poor child.* 

Cornelia was unusually tender-hearted this morning, 
she was thinking of an episode in her own life, years and 
years ago, when love and happiness had seemed just 
within her reach, and had been suddenly snatched from 
her, leaving her chilled and embittered. Iler heart ached 
for poor Bertha. 

Mrs. Mortlake was more angry than pitifiil. 

* We have Esperance to thank for this,' she said in her 
vexed voice. ' No doubt it was all brought on by that 
Visit to the Palgraves in the summer. I knew no good 
would ever come of it, when my father adopted that child.' 

* That is sheer nonsense,' said Cornelia, in her abrupt 
way. * The only thing I do regret a littlc, is, that ycu 
have taken away Esperance's attic, and put her in Bertha's 

m — the child will want to be alone.' 
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* Oll tlie contrary I tliink it will be very good f or her 
to have a companion, Esperance's chatter will keep her 
froin brooding over her troubles, besides I asked her in 
my last letter, and she made no objection. The attic makes 
a capital play-room for Bella/ 

Cornelia did not care to continue the conversation, and 
Roon left the table to begin the difficult task of writing to 
Bertha, which Mrs. Mortlake altogether declined. 

Bertha came home the next day, and early in tho 
f oUowing wcek Esperance also retiirned. Frances Neville 
was Coming back with the children to Worthington, so she 
was able to take her home in her carriage. Esperance 
had made up her mind to be very brave, she had even 
persuaded herseif that she rather wished to get back to 
the discipline of Rilchester, that she was anxious to be at 
work again after her long holiday ; but in spite of this 
her heart sank, when she found herseif once more alone 
in the dimly-lighted hall of the Deanery. The Dean and 
Miss CoUinson were at af tcrnoon service, the footman told 
her, and Mrs. Mortlake had visitors in the drawing-room, 
then he carried her trunk upstairs and disappeared. 

Esperance stood quite still, as if anxious to face her 
Position. Her eyes wandered from the blue-and-white 
tiled floor to the frosted Windows, up the dark oak stair- 
case, and round the wainscotted walls, and she shivered a 
little as she remembered that this was a * Coming home.' 
She looked at the pictures of the Dean's predccessors, and 
fancied they looked down at her pityingly, whilc the 
brown, glassy eyes of two stags' hcads looked almost 
tcarf ul, and seemed to say, ' Wc are sorry for you, we too 
are prisoners, out of our natural element.' 

She feit the tears gathering in her own eyes, and with 
an impatient exclamation roused herseif, and went upstairs 
to her roora. Forlom and uncomfortable as it had been, 

V 
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she received a sharp pang when she found that tte attic 
was no longer hers ; it was all strewn with toys, Bella was 
in one of the corners, beating a refractory doli, and her 
nurse was working near the window. 

She rose, and received Esp^rance with inquiries after 
her health, and a warmth of welcome which in the present 
ohilliness of her feelings was really comforting. Bella, 
too, who was always much better behaved when away 
from her mother, ran up to kiss her, and by the time the 
explanation of the change of rooms had been made, Espe- 
rance had quite recovered her spirits. She ran downstairs 
to Bertha's room, and knocked at the door. 

Bertha was sitting at her table writing, she put down 
her pen, but Esperance was across the room in one boimd, 
and had both arms round her neck before she could rise. 
She submitted to one of those warm, clinging French 
embraces, which Esperance was wont to give her, then 
Said in her quiet, impassive voice, * I did not know you had 
come/ 

* I have been here five minutes, and not a soul havo I 
Seen except Bella and nurse — ^just think of that ! You 
will have to kiss me for all the rest of the family/ 

*You look much bettcr,* said Bertha, still very 
languidly. 

* Yes, I am quite well, it is j'ou who look like the in- 
valid. "VVhat is it, Bertha ? I am sure you are ill ! ' 

But she was not prepared for a sudden outburst of 
tears from her usually rcservcd cousin. Bertha had in 
truth found Esperancc's cndearmcnts too much for her. 
In a few minutes she had, whether wisely or not, sobbed 
out the whole story to this most sympathetic of auditors. 
It had been no comfort to her to speak of it to the others. 
She had sat in one of the great library chairs, and heard 
lier fathcr exprcss his slow, hesitating regrets that he was 
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obliged to cross her wishes, and only grown more heavy- 
hearted. She had listened to Mrs. Morllake as she sat 
over her Lazaar work, sliowing the many worldly advan- 
tagcs she would have lost had she been ablc to marry 
George Palgrave, and had hurried away, at onec sore- 
hcarted and angry. She had sccn Cornelia in her study, 
and had only listened to her grave words of pity, with a 
conviction that her sister had never experienced this kind 
of sorrow, and had no right to talk. Now, with a sense of 
relief, she told all to one who would sympathise without 
reproof, who would not add to her distress by saying, *You 
ought to have known/ 

And, luckily, Esp^rance was a safe comforter. She 
did not say, as some girls of seventeen would have done, 
'Perhaps your father will chauge his mind or relent/ 
She was so aceustomed to think of a father's slightest wish 
as law, that this did not even enter her head, all her 
sympathy was expressed either by outward demonstration, 
or by soft, loving, pitiful ejaculations, yet Bertha was 
really comforted. 

They went downstairs together, and Esp^rance reeeived 
a kind greeting from her uncle and Cornelia, and a cold 
kiss from Mrs. Mortlake ; there were some inquiries af ter 
her health, and a little eonversation about Welsh scenery, 
and then she settled down into her old niehe at the 
Deanery. 

The old place, and yet certainly things were different 
now, and Esperance herseif was much changed. She did 
not ecase to feel Mrs. Mortlake's snubs, but she would not 
allow herseif to dwell upon them, and Cornelia was so 
much kinder and less sarcastie than she had been, that her 
study became a kind of refuge, though in the old times 
Esperance had regarded it rather as a homet's nest where 
one was always liable to be stung. 



i 
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She was constantly on the look-out for little ways of 
helping Cornelia now, for she Lad a vivid remembrance of 
her kindness to Gaspard, and the trouble she had taken 
during her illness ; and Cornelia was not insensible to the 
attentions she reeeived — it was pleasant to her to find the 
holes in her gloves attended to, her pencils rcady sharpened, 
and her pens mended — it was also a comfort to the 
tempers of both teaeher and pupil, that the actual lessons 
were ended, and anhour or two of solid readiug substituted. 

Bertha, too, was a constant interest, she was much 
niore loving and dependent now, and Esperance was so 
sorry for her in her trouble that she learnt to love her 
more than cver, and forgot her own sorrows in trying to 
conifort her. 

So the autumn passed away, and the frosty wcather 
set in ; fürs and winter wrap.s were brought out, house- 
keepers thought of their plum puddings and mince-meat, 
and Lady Worthington began to arrange the Christmas 
festivities. 

* We must have a dance,' she said to her sister, one 
December morning. *A delightfully mixed dance, to 
whicb. all ßilchcstcr shall be invited, f rom the Cathedral 
dignitaries down to Mr. Jones' s dispenser. I do like 
everybody to be happy, and for once all the cliqucs will 
be fused/ 

' They will kecp in their own sets I fancy,' said 
Frances, 'whatcver you do.' 

* Well, we shall do our best,' said Lady Worthington, 
hopefuUy, * and at any rate they will be all under one 
roof, dancing to the same music — surcly that will establish 
a sort of fraternity ? Claude Magnay will be here, too, 
and he knows everybody, and will dance with anyone ; 
and Henry will have some of his cousins down here. Wo 
can do a good deal you see, with our own party.' 
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* AVhen does Claude come ?' 

' On tlie 23rd, and he has solenmly promised that he 
will not overwork himself, as he did last year, and dis- 
appoint US just at the last moment. I have set my heart 
upon having him for this dance.' 

' To dance with the Miss Smiths ? ' said Franccs, 
laughing. 

* Yes, to be useful, and to brighten everybody up. It 
does one good to look at Claude, specially when he is in a 
holiday humour. He is the most unspoiled genius I cver 
knew, and so delightfuUy fresh and young still.' 

* Yes, he does not look four-and-twenty. By-the-by, 
Avill not Esperanee come oufc this winter ?' 

* I should think so, and we must have her to this dance, 
whether or no. Let us write the invitations now, and we 
will send her a separate one, so that Mrs. Mortlake shall 
not have a chance of preventing her acceptance.' 

* You most cunning Katharine, I should never have 
thought of that/ 

* My dear, one must be careful with such people as 
Mrs. Mortlake, I do not trust her in the least/ 

The invitations were received at the Deanery with 
much satisfaction. Mrs. Mortlake did indeed demur 
whether Esperanee were old enough to go, but Cornelia 
was determined that she should have this pleasure, and 
made her write to accept it, even condescending to talk of 
such trivial matters as ball-dresses in order to plcase her. 

It seemed likely to be what everyone called an old- 
fashioned Christmas, for on the 23rd there was a heavy 
fall of snow, and Claude Magnay, as he travelled down to 
Eilchester, was not sorry to find the usually bare, bleak 
country beautified by this white covering. 

On Christmas Eve, Lady Worthington seemed bent 
upon making him useful, and allowed him to be her slave 
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through a moming of churcli decorating. In the aftemoon 
a contretemps arose. It was snowing so fast, and tlie roads 
were so bad, that the coachman protested it was im- 
possible to take out the horses. 

Lady Worthington was greatly distresscd. 

* But I really must go in to ßilchester/ she said, with 
concern. 'There are not half enough things for tho 
school-children's Christmas tree, it is as bare as can be ; 
and besides, ten new children came to school last Sunday, 
and I have no presents for them.' 

' They probably joined for the treat, my dear/ said 
Sir Henry. 

' Well, I can't help that, they must have something, 
poor Httle things. Surely Jenkins makes too much fuss 
about the roads ?' 

' I shall be very happy to walk in to Ililchester/ said 
Claude, ' if I can be trusted to choose the things.' 

' That is very good of you,* said Lady Worthington, 
' but I am not quite sure that I could trust you, Claude. 
I believe you would ruin me, you would not buy anything 
that was not highly artistic. But if you will walk in with 
me we might really manage something togethcr.* 

So the matter was arranged, and Lady Worthington 
and her companion started at once on their snowy ex- 
pedition, rather enjoying the novelty of trudging along 
country roads, with a keen north wind driving the snow- 
flakes in their faces. They shopped continuously for two 
Uours, and it was quite dusk before they turned home 
again ; but buying Christmas presents is tiring work, and 
the air was intensely cold. Lady Worthington pauscd 
i ivoluntarily as they passed the gateway of the Vicar's 

Court. 

* What do you say to a cup of tea, Claude, and juct 
a few rainutes by a fire, before we leave the town ? I am 
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eure tlio Dean would be delighted to soe you, and Mrs. 
Mortlake's tea is excellent.' 

Claude thought the idea a good one, and certainly it 
was a relief even to stand in the shelter of the Deanery 
porch, for the night was bitterly cold. 

When the door was thrown open, a pretty pleture was 
revealed. The hall was brightly lighted, the tiled floor 
was strewn with holly and evergreens, Bertha stood in the 
background struggling with some tough sprays of yew, 
while Esperance sat at the top of a pair of steps, putting 
the finishing touches to a wreath for one of the pictures. 

She sprang down in a great hurry on seeing the visitors, 
and Lady Worthington kissed her afPectionately, while 
Claude looked and wondered. His * Mariana ' was gone ! 
this glowing-complexioned child of the south, with her 
innocent wavy hair and her bright eyes, was not 'Mariana' 
at all. Was it possible that it was indeed Esperance ? 

He still gazed and wondered. Esperance half put out 
her band, then drew it back, a little vexed that he had so 
evidently f orgotten her. 

' My uncle will be delighted to see you, Mr. Magnay/ 
ßhe Said, with a charming little touch of hauteur, 

Claude started, as if from a dream, and the two shook 
hands warmly. 

' A thousand pardons ! — but you are so altered that I 
hardly recognised you.' 

' Ah ! it is my short hair,' said Esperance, colouring 
and laughing. 

Claude did not contradict her, but in reality it was the 
change in her expression which he meant. ' Mariana ' 
had fascinated him, but this was something far higher ! 
He longed for fresh opportunities of studying her face, so 
bewitching, whether in its sweet gravity or its siniling 
radiance and animation. 
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* I hope you have gocd accounts of your brother/ 
he Said, delighting in tho swift kindliiig of tlio eyes at 
his words. 

* Yes, Gaspard is very well/ she replied, * I hear from 
him every week, such long letters, too, aluiost Hke a 
Journal/ 

' And does he like his work ? * 

* Very much indeed. He has to superintcnd the 
coolies you know, and see that they work well, he is 
out of doors all day long, and is getting so streng and 
well again. I always feel when I read his letters how 
very much we owe to you and Sir Henry Worthington, 
I have always longed to teil you how very, very grateful 
I was, and Gaspard told me it was quite your doing that 
he came to Eilchester — it was so good of you to send him, 
it made the parting so much less bitter/ 

There was deep gratitude in her expression, just 
touched with sadness, then in a raoment she smiled 
again, that pure, radiant, winning smile. Claude feit as 
if he were in some delicious dream — he made sorae brief 
response, he hardly knew what, and thcn Esperance spoke 
again. 

* There is tea in the drawing-room, will you not come 
in? you must bc very cold after your long walk/ 

Claude rubbed his snowy shoes on the mat, and fol- 
lowed her into the almost oppressivcly hot drawing-room, 
where he was warmly received by the rest of the family. 
He was a favourite with the Dean, and was at once pounced 
upon to li&ten to something about the planet Mars, and 
some late improvements which had been made in the tele- 
scope, and fortunately the Dean was too much engrossed 
to notice that Claude's answers were vague and mono- 
syllabic, or to perceive that he was bestowing all his atten- 
tion on Esperance. 
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He did not spcak to her mucli more tliat evening. Lady 
Wort hin gton soon rose to go, and he was glad to hcar her 
say to Esperancc, * AVe shall sec yoii then on Thursday 
evening, mind you conie in good tirae.' 

Esperance promised, smiling, and then she iollowed 
thoni into the hall, picking nj^ her fallen wreath, and 
Standing in tlie doorway to wish them good-bye, in sj^ite of 
the cold. 

Claude walked away in silence, treasuring iip his last 
vision of her as she stood on the white doorstep, holding 
her hoUy-wreath. He began to think less about painting 
her. What if he could make her his own, not artistically 
but in reality ! What if he could shield her from some of 
the sharp, piercing sorrows of this wintry world ! 

'Well, Claude, youfound your "Mariana" agood deal 
changed, did you not ? ' said Lady Worthington. 

* Quito ; it is an angel face now,' and Claude did not 
speak again, but feil into a deep reverie, and Lady Wor- 
thington did not disturb hini. 

He was startled to find how strongly this new thought 
possessed him, he could not believe that but a brief hour 
ago he had been living without it, carelessly Walking 
through the ßilchester streets without even a thought that 
he was near Esperance. 

And yet it seemed to him that this was merely a 
revelation, that he had reallv loved her since he first saw 
her, more than a year ago. He tried to recall her as she 
was then, the little, black-robed figure, with mournful 
look, and wondering, interest-craving eyes, in the choir 
aisle ; the sad, wistful face, colouring at the accusation of 
admiring only Boulevards, in the dining-room of the 
Deanery ; the drooping hopelessness and tearful eyes that 
had inspired him for his 'Mariana,' and that last time 
when he had interrupted Mrs. Mortlake's scolding — the 
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despairlng look, and quivering Ups. All thcse images 
rose before him, they were as so many steps in liis love, 
but without to-day's vision of sweet, paticnt bope, they 
wonld have led to nothing. But now ! He thought onee 
more of the little brown hands holding tbe prickly wreath, 
of the dainty little feet on the slippery doorstep, and feit 
that such things were unsuitable to them. Esperance ought 
to be watehed over, guarded, caressed, she should not be 
left alone in the world. 

He was strangely absorbed that evening, alternating 
between complete silenee and excited merriment; when 
anyone spoke of the Deanery, or of Esperance, his face 
would suddenly wear an eager, expectant look, but he 
himself never mentioned her. Sir Henry proposed a rubber, 
however Claude was not fond of whist, and to-night feit 
that it would be impossible to play; the quartette was 
made up without him, and he leant back again in his 
chair with a newspaper of which he did not read a singlc 
Word. Frances was playing the * Moonlight Sonata,' how 
could he help dreaming of Esperance ? 

By-and-by he left the room, and Lady Worthington 
Coming downstairs from tucking up her children, found 
him in the hall standing before his own picture of 
'Mariana.' He was too much absorbed to notice her 
presence until she spoke. 

* Esperance is very much altered since you painted 
that.' 

He started at the first word, and colourcd a little, 
* Yes,' he replied, *I was just noticing what a diUercnce 
there was — ^j^et I don't think this was at all exaggerated 
at the time.' 

He moved away not feeling incHned to tall;: upon that 
subject just then, and Lady Worlhingtou said nothiiig, 
but she had her own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 

* Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing, wast thou mine 
I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 

Wistfully I look and languish 

In that bonnie face of thine, 

And my heart it stounds with anguish, 

Lest my wee thing be na mine.' BuiJia. 

Bertiia and Esp^rance were in their room dressing for 
Lady Worthington's dance, they were Loth of them quiet 
and a little depressed, for Bertha naturally thought of the 
ball in the summer, when George Lad been staying with 
them and all had been so different, and Esperance had 
her own troubles. It had been a harassing day. Mrs. 
Mortlake was in a bad humour, and Bella was sufPering 
from the effects of her Christmas dissipation, and was more 
than ordinarily peevish ; then, too, she had been hindered in 
writing to Gaspard, and had missed the mail, and though 
as Mrs. Mortlake had reminded her the letter conld go the 
next day via Brindisi, yet the weekly postage told so 
heavily on her purse, that this was an expense she did not 
at all care to incur. 

The uninterrupted quiet of the room was at last broken 
by a knock at the door, and Cornelia entered in her black 
velvet, carrying some sprigs of hoUy. 

* I am so vexed/ she said, putting down her prickly 
bürden on the dressing- table. ' I wanted you to have had 
one of those white camellias in the conservatory, Espe- 
rance, but Christabel has taken them both, and declares 
that they are the only things she can wear/ 
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Esperaucc was a little disappointed, slie had set her 
heart on one of tlie camellias, but she was too grateful to 
Cornelia for thinking of it at all, not to make light of the 
matter. 

They did what they could with the hoUy sprigs, but 
even Esp^rance's elever fingers could not effect mucb with 
them, they would look stiff and uncompromising. The ivy, 
too, was large-leaved and ugly, and altogether the decora- 
tions were unsuccessful, which was the more provoking 
because she was entirely dependent on them, having no 
jewellery. 

Her vcxation was but momentary, however, she soon 
forgot it in helping Bertha, ajid she arranged the white 
camellias in Mrs. Mortlake's hair without the least tinge 
of envy. 

Then they all started, and her spirits rose high with 
the prospect of this novelty and excitement, she chattered 
uninterruptedly through the two miles' drive, tül even 
Bertha was a little roused and began to take some slight 
interest in what was going on. 

There was no one in the cloak-room when they arrived, 
and Esperance had just taken ofE her wraps when Frances' 
little maid appeared — ' Miss Neville would be very glad if 
Mdlle. de Mabillon would come into the school-room for a 
moment.' 

' To say good-night to the children I suppose, you will 
not wait for me, Cornelia ? I can come down with Franccs.' 

Cornelia nodded assent, and Esperance foUowed the 
maid to the school-room ; but none of the children were 
there, only Frances and Claude Magnay, bending over a 
most lovely basketful of ferns and flowers. 

* I am so glad you have come early,' Frances sald, 
kissing her. * Mr. Magnay has been spoiling us all, he 
walked over to the nursery gardens this morning, and 
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brought home the most beautiful flowers, aud we want 
you to wear some of them/ 

Claude was glad to have it put in tliis way, for ha-ving 
spent the moming in scouring Eilchester in searcli of 
theso flowers for Esp^rance, lie now hardly likcd to offer 
them. 

Her deliglited gratitude was very charming, and 
Claude coloured deeply, as for a moment her beautiful 
eyes met bis. 

' How kind of you ! and bow lovely tbey are ! ' sbe ex- 
claimed rapturously, * you can't tbink bow mucb I wanted 
a flower, bolly is so prickly.' 

Frances began to take tbe flowers from tbe baskct, and 
Esperance struggled to take ofE bcr sprigs of bolly, but 
could not manage it witb ber gloves on. Claude was dc- 
ligbted at tbis excuse for belping ber, and took away tbe 
sbarp leaves and scarlet berries witb unmixed satisfaction. 

'You must enact M. Wörtb, Claude,' said Frances, 
looking up. * Now, Esperance, stand still, and we sball 
bear exactly wbere your flowers are to be placed/ 

Sbe obeyed balf laugbingly, and Claude surveyed ber 
in silence, tbinking but little of tbe flowers it must be con- 
f essed. Sbe bad never looked prettier tban at tbat moment, 
Standing in ber unadorned wbite dress, ber lips just 
parted, ber eyes smiling balf sbyly, ber cbeeks glowing 
witb rieb brown-red colour, and tbe outline of tbe sbapely 
little bead not at all veiled by tbe sbort, tendril-like curls 
wbicb clustered round ber neck, and oversbadowed ber low, 
smootb forebead. 

Claude was reealled to bis duties by ber clear, ringing 
laugb. 

* It is as bad as baving one's pbotograpb taken,* sbe 
Said, ' I am sure M. Wörtb does not keep bis ladies so 
long/ 
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* The Oracle is dumb/ said Claude, smiling. ' Shall we 
try the cfEect of Christmas roses and ttiaiden-liair, Miss 
Nevüle?' 

So tlic dress was beautified with the exquisite white 
flowers, and drooping lady-fcrns, and light feathery 
maiden-hair, but * M. Wörth ' did stipulatc that the curls 
should be left as they were, in their unadorned beauty. 

Then they went downstairs to the great drawing-room, 
which had bcen tumed out for the occasion, and where 
raany of the guests were already assembled. Lady Wor- 
thington was at the door and came into the hall to meet 
them, stooping down to kiss Esperance in defiance of 
eustom. 

'You have come in the character of the Christmas 
rose/ she said, glancing at the happy, glowing face, ' you 
will be just in time for the first dance, Claude will take 
you in tp Mrs. Mortlake.' Claude assented, and led her 
across the brightly lighted room to the sofa where Mrs. 
Mortlake and Cornelia were seated, and Esperance began 
to teil of the surprise that had awaitcd her in the school- 
room, and to show the flowers exultingly. Cornelia smiled 
kindly. 

* She was disappointed of the flowers at home, but 
these are far lovelier,' she said to Claude, while Mrs. Mort- 
lake began abruptly to speak to her next neighbour. 

He made some trifling response, and then turned 
eagerly to Esperance, fearful that someone eise might be 
before him in asking^ her to dance. Cornelia watched her 
in secret admiration as she was bome swiftly away, her 
pure, childlike happiness was delightful to see ; as they 
passed the sofa eyery few minutes she caught a few words 
of French, and knew that Claude was talking to her in her 
own language, and once when they paused for a minute's 
rest Esperance came to her, eager for sympathy. 
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* It IS SO delightf ul, Cornelia, and Is not this " Blue 
Danube '' waltz a capital one ? ' 

Cornelia could not understand the delights of a trois 
tcmpSy slie had never cared for dancing, or any kind of 
exercise, but ehe liked being appealed to in this way, and 
watched ber little cousin witb a certain comfortable sense 
of pride and possession. Tbis ebild wbom sbe had nursed 
and tcnded was beginnin g to make large demands on her 
love. 

Claude meantime was perfectly happy, bis diffidence 
soon vanished under the influencc of Esperance's naive 
remarks and free simplicity, and very soon they drifted 
into their former habits of easy, half-confidential talk 
though Claude was more reverential and less pitying than 
he had been in old times. 

He would have liked to prolong their dance indefinitel}'', 
but Esp^rance had not come simply to enjoy herseif, and 
he was obliged to resign her to Fred, who came up with 
such an entreaty that he could not be resisted — e very one 
was so stupid, they would not dance with him, and would 
Esperance have him just this once ? Of course she con- 
sented, and when Fred, proud and happy, had brought 
her back to Cornelia, she was at once pursued by Harry, 
who would not be content tili he had written his name in 
unsteady round-hand on her programme. 

She danced with Claude, however, several times, only 
refusing him once when she wanted to sit out with Cornelia, 
who was having rather a dull time. Claude divined her 
motive, and loved her all the better for it, even accepting 
the hint she gave him to dance with Bertha, though it 
took him away from her to a most indifferent set of 
quadrilles, in which everyone danced languidly. He was 
rcwarded, however, later in the evening by another waltz 
with her ; as they were Walking up and down the hall 
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after it was over lie stoppcd for a momcnt bcfore 
' Mariana/ 

' I want you to look at this for a miniitc,' hc saicl ; ' it 
is one of my pictures.* 

She looked iip eagerly. 

* A new one of yours ? I had not scen it — wliy, slie is 
just like Gaspard ! that is exactly liow he looked after the 
capitulation/ 

Claude was mucli amused, and would not perhaps Luve 
explained furtlier had she not put a direct question. 
' Did you get the idea f rom Gaspard ? ' 

* No/ hc replied, smiling. * Your brother saw tho 
picture when it was done, and I made my confession to 
him then. It was your face whieh inspircd me.' 

* Mine ! how very f unny ! ' eried Esperance, with her 
irresistible laugh. * Do you mean that this is really meant 
for me, and that I have been in the Academy without 
knowing it ? Ah ! that is amusing ! that is ridiculous ! ' 

' I am afraid it was a great liberty/ said Claude, * but 
I could not resist the temptation ; perhajDs some day you 
will really give me a sitting, I should not paint you as 
" Mariana " now/ 

*Why not?' askcd Esperance, 'becausc I have lost 
my hair ?' 

* No,' said Claude, hesitating a little, * because you have 
not " Mariana's " expression now. " Mariana " never grew 
bright, and patient, and hopeful, she must have grown 
bitter in her loneliness instcad of sweet/ 

He paused, half afraid he had said too luuch, but 
Esperance was not thinking of hcrself. She was looking 
at the picture. 

* IIow dreary you have made the fcn look ; I like that 
dull, watery reflection of the moonlight, and the torn 
curtain, and that worm-eaten window-frame — ah ! it is 
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wonderf ully done ! How sad she looks, too, so weary and 
"•^ disappoiiited/ Then, with a sudden smile, ' Surely I 
5iever looked so despairing ? ' 

' You used to look very miserable/ said Claude. 

* All ! and I was miserable, tbat was just the time 
wben I was most home-siek and unhappy ; how I did bäte 
Eilebester/ 

' You do not disllke it now, tben ?' 

'No, I believe I am really growing fond of it/ sbe 
answered, smiling. *I wonder whetber you know our 
proverb, *' Quand on rCa pas ce que Von atme, ilfaut aimer ce 
quo Von aP I tbink it is one of tbe wisest of sayings, and 
really it answers/ 

Sbe bad applied tbe proverb only to places, but Claude 
feit sure tbat sbe really referred to people as welL Sbe 
was scbooling berself to love ber Englisb relations, was it 
not evident ? If not, wby bad sbe taken pains to secure 
a partner for Bertba, or lingered talkin g witb Cornelia, 
or answered Mrs. Mortlake's disagreeable questions so 
pleasantly ? 

Just tben Cbristabel appearcd. 

' You are very imprudent to stand in tbat draugbt, 
Esp^rance,' sbe said coldly. 

*Would you bave liked your sbawlp' asked Claude. 
' Pray let me f etcb it/ 

' TYe are going, tbank you,' said Mrs. Mortlake ; ' so 
do not trouble, only people wbo are always complaining of 
tbe cold sbould use common sense in ' 

Her words were ebecked by Sir Henry Wortbington, 
wbo suddenly emerged f rom tbe door of tbe billiard-room. 

' Wby, Mrs. Mortlake, you are leaving us very early.' 

Sbe was at onee all smiles and courtesy. Claude bated 
ber, and gnawed tbe ends of bis moustacbe fiercely, tili 
Espdrancc's voice recalled bim from bis angry tbougbts. 

X 
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* I tliink it is wonderful/ she said, taking a farewcll 
look at * Mariana.' ' I am so glad you told me all about it. 
Are you painting anything while you are here ?' 

* No, I go back to town to-morrow/ said Claude, rather 
wistf ully ; ' this has only been a f ew days' holiday. Will 
you really keep your promise some time, and give me a 
eitting?' 

* Yes, indeed, but what will you paint me as ?' 

* As an an gel, I tbink,' said Claude, gravely. 

She laughed uncontroUably, and was so much amused by 
the idea that she would talk of nothing eise while he was 
helping her with her cloak ; but just as they were passing 
through the hall again on their way to the carriage, sho 
half raised her scarf and showed him the Christmas 
roses. 

* Your flowers are quite fresh still,' she said, glancmg 
up at him half shyly. 

And Claude was more thrillcd by those words, than by 
all her former thanks. 'Your flowers ' — she called them 
his, and she wore them. Her band lay in bis for a 
moment as he helped her into the carriage with dabo- 
rate care, then the footman closed the door with vicious 
speed, and the coachman urgcd on the horses. Claude feit 
desperate, he must see her once more, this was the last 
chance for an indefinite time, for he was to leave too early 
the following day for a call at the Deanery to be possible. 
Regardless of the snow, he hurried out all bareheaded as 
he was, threaded his way among the crowd of carriages, 
and ran füll speed across the park to the lodge gate ; it 
was a short cut over the grass, and he easily outstripped 
the Deanery carriage; leaning breathlessly against the 
gate-post, he waited tili the sound of wheels drew nearer, 
and the yellow lamps flashed into sight, the horses slackencd 
their pace a little at the turn, and for an instant he had 
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what he longed f or, a last look at Esperance. She did not 
ßee him, and he wished she would raise her eyes just for a 
moment from something she was looking at eamestly, but 
a sudden sense of gladness filled his heart, when, as tho 
carriage turned into the road, the light feil for a minute 
on her hands, and he saw that she was holding a Christmas 
rose. 

Lady Worthin gton was no match-maker, and although 
the Union of her two favourite proUg^s could not but 
suggest itself to her, she would not allow the idea to 
influence her words or actions ; nor, although she strongly 
suspected that Claude had fallen in love with his former 
ideal, would she make the slightest effort to win his 
confidence. He left the Hall on the following day with- 
out saying a word to her, and although she was a little 
Gurions, she wisely kept silence, not even talking the 
matter over with Frances. 

Claude went back to town, and worked hard at his 
painting, but owing to the short winter days much of his 
time was necessarily unoecupied, and his thoughts were 
eonstantly reverting to Esperance. He took a fancy for 
going to the aftemoon service at the Abbey, that he might 
be hearing exactly what she was hearing ; he took in the 
Guardian and searched the columns anxiously for anything 
relating to Rilchester. The very name of Dean CoUinson 
was sufficient to set all his pulses throbbing, and he took 
the most lively interest in all the special preachers 
mentioned, men whom Esperance had seen, perhaps 
ßhaken hands with. 

This did all very well for a time; parliament was 
opened, and the Worthingtons returned to town. There 
was plenty going on, the days were growing longer, but 
yet as the spring advanced Claude grew more and more 
restless ; the brief allusions in the Guardian became only 
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tantalising, the Westininster Services no longer satisfied 
him — ^he could not even succeed in -irawing Esperanee's 
face f rom memory, and had it not been f or the hope that 
he might really be working for her, his pictures would 
have suffered considerably. 

The opening of the Academy gave him some satisfaction. 
Two of his pictures were on the line, and were very favour- 
ably spoken of in the critiques. He wondered if Esp^rance 
ever read the papers, if by chance she would see those 
'Academy Notes/ By the third week in May both his 
works were sold. Evidently his reputation was greatly 
increased, and he feit a certain sense of pleasure, but his 
restlessness only grew greater. At length he resolved that 
he would teil all to Lady Worthington, feeling sure that 
she would be both a saf e and a sympathetic confidante. 

Sacrificing for this purpose even the afternoon light, 
he started early in hope of finding Lady Worthington 
disengaged, and before three o'clock was shown upstairs 
to her drawing-room. The room was empty, and he had 
some minutes to wait. He stood in one of the Windows 
and looked out on Kensington Gardens, abstractedly 
watching the procession of nursemaids and children, and 
the bright sunlight flickering through the fresh green 
of the trees on to the brown paths below. Then Lady 
Worthington came in with her hearty greeting, and he 
was roused f rom his reverie. 

* I was wondcring what had become of you, Claude, 
you have not been here for weeks, and I actually heard of 
your successes in the Academy from someone eise/ 

* I should have come before, but the truth is I have 
not been out much lately, I have had a good deal on 
band,' said Claude, rather hesitatingly. 

* And that is the reason you are declining so many 
invitations? Two or three people havo been quite dis- 
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tressed, I know, by your ref usals. You are a " lioii " now, 
you See, and a lion shoidd be gracious, I think. You must 
be working too hard.' 

* I know I deserve a scolding/ said Claude ; * but I 
bave not been in the humour f or gaieties ; it is not that 
I am doing too mucb — I can't plead tliat as an excuse, 
but ' 

*But you are getting blase at four-and-twenty, is 
thatitP' 

Claude did not answer for a moment. He moved 
restlessly, deliberating whether he sbould teil all to 
Lady Worthington or not, then lookin g up suddenly and 
turning his eager eyes fuUy on her, he said, abruptly, 
* The fact is, Lady Worthington, that visit to you at 
Christmas quite unhingcd me — it was a revelation to me, 
and now I am wild to get to Rilchester once more. You 
know what I mean P ' 

* I think I do,' said Lady Worthington, kindly, * and 
I am very glad, Claude/ 

* You think, then, there is really some hope for me ? ' 

' I do not See why thcre should not be,' said Lady 
Worthington ; * but you will not do any thing in a hurry. 
If you will let me give you a pieee of advice, I should say 
write to her brother before you breathe a word to her 
about it, for I know the French are very particular about 
such things.' 

* I thought I could speak to the Dean, but the worst of 
it is, I donH think it will be any use, she would only be 
startlcd and repulsed. I must see her again. If only I 
had the faintest shadow of an excuse for going to Rilchester 
I would Start to-morrow, but there is none ; and she will 
forget me, or someone eise will ' 

* Come,' said Lady Worthington, smiling, * I don't 
think you need make yourself miserable about that. I 
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suppose if I werc prudent I sliould teil you to wait tili 
uext Christmas, and then to corae down to Worthington 
and See if you were in tlie same mind/ 

* I have waited all these months already/ said Claude, 
pleadingly ; * and you don't know wliat it is to think of 
her in that wretched place, among people who don't caro 
for her/ 

*Shft is fast making theni care for her,' said Lady 
Worthington ; * but for all that, I can understand that it is 
hard^for you. Suppose I am imprudent, and ask you to go 
down to Rilchester at once, and paint me a very beautif ul 
picture in the Cathedral. I think I should like it to be in 
the south aisle/ 

' You are too good,' said Claude, earnestly ; ' but I 
ought not to have everything made easy for me/ 

* No, seriously, I should like the picture, I commission 
you now, Mr. Magnay, if it is not trespassing too much 
on your valuable time. Shall I stipulate how many feet 
of canvas you are to cover, Hke that interesting manufac- 
turer we hoard of the other day, who ordered pictures by 
the yard?' 

Claude laughed and reiterated his thanks, and Lady 
Worthington spoke more seriously. 

' I do wish you all possible success,' she said, earnestly. 
* I shall wait very anxiously to hear of the result, and you 
will come and sco me when you return/ 

Claude promised to do so, and just at that moment 
some other visitors arrivcd, and he hastily took Icave. 

To have an excuse for a fortnight's visit to Rilchester 
seemed to him the grcatest bliss. He longed to start that 
very moment, but a perverse engagement on the next 
af ternoon prevcnted this, and he could not possibly reach 
Rilchester before the last train ; but he should see her in 
two days' time, and with this he might well be content. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

• Oft though Wisdom wakes, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom's gate, and to Simplicity resigns her chargo, 
While goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.' Paradise Lost, 

Tue anival of the post-bag at tlie Deanery was a source 
of mingled pleasure and vexation ; the Dean always dis- 
liked letters, and Cornelia thought tliem tiresome though 
nccessary evils, but the other members of the family 
regarded them in a vcry different way, and werc apt to 
grumble if Cornelia was at all late in bringing the key, and 
dispensing them to their owners. 

It was Monday aftemoon, and Esperance was waiting 
impatiently in the drawing-room, expecting the arrival of 
the post with her wcekly letter f rom Gaspard ; she was 
reading aloud to Bertha, not very well it must be confessed, 
f or her eyes and ears were alive to the slightest sign which 
might indicate the arrival of her letter, and when Cornelia 
at last entered the room, she sprang forward, waiting with 
eager impatience while the bag was opened. There were 
only two letters, one f rom Ceylon, which Esperance seized 
eagerly, another f or Bertha. 

* It is from one of the Palgraves I think,' said Cor- 
nelia, glanciug at the envelope ; Bertha took it, colouring 
deeply. 

* Yes, from Adelaide,' she said in a low voiee. 
Cornelia did not reply, but locked the bag again, and 

left the room, while Bertha nervously opened her letter ; 
she gave an astonished exclamation when on unfolding it, 
it proved not to be from Adelaide at all, but from George. 
She trembled violently— ought she to read it? The 
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temptation was too streng for her however, she moved 
further from her cousiu, and with her heart throbbing 
wildly read the few hurried lines. George was Coming to 
Bilchester, but no one must know of it, he begged to see 
her once for a few moments, and proposed that they 
should meet in the garden that evening as soon as it was 
dusk. It was a short, straightforward letter, without the 
least approach to sentiment, and Bertha could not realise 
that the interview spoken of in such a business-like way 
was a clandestine meeting, or if the thought did occur to 
her she stifled it at once. George was in Rilchester at 
that very minute, and that evening she might — she mnst, 
See him. It was all decided in a moment, she dared not 
stop to think, she disregarded all the arguments against 
such a Step, while a train of arguments in f avour of it 
passed rapidly through her brain ; she was of age, she had 
a right to rule her own actions, George was her cousin, 
why should she not speak to him for a few moments P If 
it was in a secret way, that was only bccause he had been 
forbidden to come to the house, it was her father's faidt 
not hers. The idea having been once admitted, she began 
to feel that lifo would be intolerable without just thia 
one meeting, and remembered with terror her startled ex- 
clamation on opening the letter. Had Esperance noticed 
it? She glanced across the room and feit relieved, for 
Esperance was smiling ovcr her own letter in happy 
unconsciousness, looking so bright and innocent that 
Bertha feit a sharp sting of remorse, as she contrasted that 
happiness with her own excited, half terrified pleasure. 
While she was still musin g Esperance looked up. 

* Such a long letter, Bertha, and do you know, Gaspard*s 
salary is to be raised ! ' 

Bertha murmured something like a congratulation, and 
left the room abruptly, avoiding Esperance for the rest of 
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llie af tomoon, f or fear she should allude to tliat cxclaination 
wliicli she might have heard. 

Never had tlie hours seemed so long as oii that day. 
Bertha was miserably restless and frightened, but she did 
not waver. Soon after nine in the evcning she excused 
herseif on the plea of having some copying to do, and stole 
away to the dining-room, wishing she had not been so 
conscious that she was doing wrong. She lighted a candle, 
shut the door, and for a few minutes made some pretence 
of writing ; then she sof tly drew aside the shutters, 
opened the French window, and looked out into the 
dusky garden. The night was fine, but cold. She 
shivered a Httle as the frcsh breeze played upon her 
burning cheeks ; the Cathedral cloek chimed a quarter-past 
nine, and she started with sudden f right, then recovering 
herseif, trembled to think that she was guiltily afraid of 
being discovered. For a moment she hesitated, her hand 
was raised to close the window. Shoidd she not, even now, 
give up this stolen pleasure P But 'v^hile she paused, a 
dark figure stole silently across the lawn ; it was top 
late ! The next moment her hand was clasped in her 
Cousin' s, and the power of willing anything seemed to 
have passcd from her. 

In the drawing-room the Dean had fallen asleep ovcr 
his paper. Cornelia read a volume of the Bridgcicater 
Treatises, and Mrs. Mortlake talked snappishly to Espe- 
rancc. It was very dull ; Esperance caught herseif yawning 
repeatedly, and she was not sorry when her cousin was 
roused to an exprcssion of annoyance. 

* Really, if you're so sleepy, you had better go to bed, 
perhaps it would wake you up to go to the dining-room 
and fetch me my book of knitting receipts.' 

Esperance gladly hailed the opportunity of escaping 
from the hot drawing-room, and walked leisurely across 
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the Lall, indulging in fantastlc arm exercises on tlie way 
to relieve herseif ; then she opened tlie diuing-room door, 
and a little cry of astonishment escaped lier, as she saw 
Bertha in her white dress standing by the open window. 
Bcrtha herseif startcd violently, and hastily moved back 
into the room. 

* Oh, you are doing the copying,' said Esperance, recol- 
lecting ; but Bertha in her fright, fancied that she spoke 
satirically. She resolved to brave it out, however. 

* Yes, I am very busy ; do you want anything ? ' 

. * Only Christabers knitting book,' said Esperance, and 
she made haste to find the book and leave the room, seeing 
that Bertha did not wish to be interruptcd. 

As soon as the door had closed, Bertha turncd agaiii 
to the window. 

' I am sure she feuspected something,' she whispered. 
' Oh, George, we must not risk it ; Esperance is so sharp, 
and she will put them on the right clue directly ! ' 

* If there is any chance of that, you must find some 
means of getting her out of the way. Could you not gct 
grannie to invite her ? ' 

George spoke in low, authoritative tones ; Bertha's brief , 
terrified whispers were evidently in subjection. She had 
always bowed implicitly to his judgment. 

* Stay, I have an idea,' he said, af tcr a silence, and 
then ensued a long, whispered dialogue, Bertha agrccing 
in half hesitating toncs to all the- propositions. The 
chimes Struck again, they counted the notes breathlessly. 
It was a quarter to ten; George liurricdly took leave, 
and Bertha closed the window, tremblingly put away her 
writing materials, and returned to the drawing-room. 
But her heart suddenly f ailed her when she saw the others 
sittin g so naturally at their work, and she feit a dcep pang 
of remorse as she glanced at her father slecping peacefuUy 
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in his arm-chair, quite unconscious of what was in störe 
for him. Should slie write to George and say that slie 
coidd not keep her promise — that while her f ather lived 
she must stay with him ? But just then Mrs. Mortlake 
looked up with her disagrceable smile. 

* Well, you've had a niee sociable evening, just aftcr 
your own heart/ 

Bertha shrugged her Shoulders — she had caught thc 
trick f rom Esperance — and reraembered that af ter all, home 
was by no means the peacef ul haven it looked, and besides, 
would thcy really miss her P For a week or two, perhaps, 
but not more. 

* I am going to bed,' she said, in her usual voice, to 
Mrs Mortlake, * I have a bad headache/ 

Esperance looked up compassionately. 

*I am so sorry, I wish I had helped you with that 
writing/ 

No one eise spoke, and Bertha, colouring deeply, left 
the room. How she longed that evening to be alone ! 
Much as she loved Esperance, she feit that her presence 
now would be almost unbearable. She hurriedly made her 
preparations for the night, and lay down in the darkness, 
thankf ul for a few moments of quiet, in which she might 
think over the extraordinary and most unexpccted events of 
the day. In the morning she had had no thought of dis- 
obeying her father's wishes, and before the evening was 
over she had weakly yielded to Gcorge's long premcdi- 
tated plan ; this was to be her last night beneath her father's 
roof ! She sobbed a little as she thought of this, partly 
from an odd sort of attachment to the actual house, 
hardly to be called love, but a great deal more from terror 
and the scnse that she was about to do what all the world 
would blarae. 

While she was still cryhig, Esperance came up to 
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bed, shading the candle with her band, and moving about 
the room with noiseless steps, for fear she ^ould dis- 
turb her coasin. Bertha watched her in silence for somc 
minutes, but she could hardly bear to look at the pure, 
ehild'like face, it made her feel so guilty ; at length a 
great sob escaped her, and Esperance hastened to com- 
f ort her. 

* Is your head so bad, ch^rie ? Let me stroke it for yon.* 
Bertha allowed herseif to be caressed for a minute, then 

with an irrepressible burst of tears, she sobbed out — * Oh, 
Esperance, if the others had been like you, it would 
have been yery different.' 

* What would have been different ? ' asked Esperance, 
unable to understand her words. 

* Everything — ^life ! * sobbed Bertha, frightened to think 
how nearly she had betrayed herseif. 

But Esperance never dreamt of suspecting her, she 
thought her merely unhappy and over-tired, and said 
she would sing her to sleep, and Bertha lay still, listen- 
ing to an old French hymn, and let her eyelids fall 
towards the end, but in rcality she never slept at all that 
night. She only kept up the semblance of sleep until 
the candle was out ; she heard the soft * baiser du soir ' 
as Esperance kissed her father's miniature, the slight 
rustle of foreign paper, as Gaspard's letter found its place 
beneath her pillow, and a few minutcs later, the calm, 
regulär breathing, which told that her little cousin was 
asleep. Then she gave the rein to her misery, and tossed 
through the long, wakeful night in an agony of suspcnse, 
terror, and regret. 

The next day, however, she was quite self-possessed ; 
it was one of those suddenly hot spring days when everj^one 
feels languiJ. She easily persuaded Esperance to stay 
indoors, and they read togcther a great part of the af ter- 
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noon. At dinner-tlme a note arrived for Bertha ; her 
colour came and went but no one observed her. She 
opened it, and said it was f rom Mrs. Passmore. 

' No one has been to see grannie for the last week/ 
observed Cornelia. * What does she want, Bertha P ' 

* She wants me to go down with Esp^rance, to spend 
the evening with her, she says she is feeling very lonely 
and depressed, if we could stay the night so much the 
better ; she has heard that the carriage is being painted, 
and we might not care to walk both ways. What dö you 
think, Esp^rance?' 

*I should like to go very much/ said Esperance, 
brightly, * we have not been out all day, and it would be so 
nice and cool now.' 

*We will go down after dinner then/ said Bertha, 
quietly, ' I don't know about staying for the night though, 
we will see how grannie is when we get there. If we 
do not come back by half-past ten, Christabel, you will 
understand that grannie was very pressing, and that we 
stay ed.' 

Bertha's cheeks were buming now, but no one noticed 
her. Everybody was hot that evening — there was nothing 
unnatural in it. 

The curfew had just ceased ringing when the two 
Cousins started. Bertha took her cloak and a sraall bag, 
just in case they stayed for the night, she said. They 
passed silently through the Vicar's Court, then Bertha 
paused. 

* I am just going into the Cathedral for a moment,' she 
said, * I lef t my umbrella in the aisle at af temoon service, 
somebody may carry it off if it is left.* 

* But the great doors will be locked,' said Esperance. 

' Yes, but I have both the kevs. We will come in here, 
and go out by the west door, it will cut off a corner.' 
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She quietly opened the massive door, and locked it be- 
hind them. The light within was already growing dim 
owing to the stained-glass Windows; they looked about 
for the umbrella, Walking slowly down the aisle to tho 
closed gate which led into the nave, but it was not to be 
found. Bertha unlocked the gato. 

* I am af raid we must give it up/ she said, in a strained, 
unnatural voiee, * the only place we did not look in was the 
vestry, it is just possible that one of the vergers may have 
put it there, just run and see, will you ! ' 

Esperance obeyed, Walking half way up the aisle, and 
trying the vestry door, but it was fast locked, then she 
turned back to rejoin her cousin, quickening her steps as 
she saw that she had gone into the nave. The iron gate 
was closed ; she supposed Bertha had left it on the latch — 
but no, it was securely fastened, and pull or push as she 
woidd, the gate would not yield. Was Bertha playing 
her a trick, she wondered. She called after her, fecling 
half amused, half frightened, her voice echoed long 
through the vaulted roof but there was no reply, only she 
could see that Bertha walked more quickly, and the next 
moment the great west door closed behind her, the key 
grated in the lock, and Esperance was left alone in the 
Cathedral. 

For an instant she stood half petrified with astonish- 
ment, then glancing round she saw that Bertha had thrown 
down her cloak within the choir aisle, and beside it a little 
three-cornered note ; she opened this eagerly, and read the 
few lines, which had evidently been written with a trem- 
bling hand : — 

' Forgive me, dear Esperance, I would not have left you 
in this way, but I f eared you suspected me last night, and 
we could not bear really to implicate grannie, the blaiuo 
of this will fall on noone but ourselves. We shall travel 
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all niglit ; to-moirow, by tlic time you are released, I thiiik 
wo sliall be marricd. Oncc more forgive mc, and lovc ine 
still, if you can. — Bertiia/ 

The note feil from Esperance's hands, and a grcat cry 
of despair rang tbrougli the Cathedra! Bertha had 
eloped with George, and she, the only person who knew 
of it, was perfectly helpless ! The horror of that moment, 
tho dismay of that discovery, altogcther unnerved her. 
She tumed giddy, and sank down on the cold stones, her 
hands pressed against her temples, as if to stay the fearf ul 
thoughts which flashed through her brain. The Cathedral 
was locked up for the night, the vergers had been their 
rounds, no one would go up to the belf ry evon, for the cur- 
few had been rung. At the Deanery no one would dream 
that anything was amiss, they thought them safely at 
Mrs. Passmore's ; they were at this very moment going on 
with their usual routine, the Dean perhaps in his observa- 
tory, Cornelia and Christabel quietly reading and working, 
all within five minutes* walk of her, and yet it was 
as impossible to let them know those terrible tidings, as if 
they had been at the North Pole. And when the Dean 
did know, would it not almost break his heart ! It must, 
it must beprevented ! Again she read through the note 
of explanation, and dwelt once more on the words, * we 
shall travel all night.' They would probably start by the 
8.30 express, and already it must be nearly time for it — 
even as she thought of it the chimes Struck the half-hour, 
and the distant shriek of a railway whistle made itself 
heard. Again that wail of anguish broke from Esperance, 
and reverberated through the vast emptiness of the 
Cathedral ; she sprang to her f eet, and a sort of madness 
seemed to seize her, she pulled and shook the iron gate as 
if she would have tom it from its hinges, then remembcr- 
ing that this would only lead to the nave, and more locked 
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doors, she rushod to the eastem end of the aisle and 
knocked and hammered with all her might at the soutli 
door. But the door was far fromathoroughfare, and no 
one was likely to hear her. Once she caught the sound of 
footstepspassing on the pathway a few hundred yards from 
her, and knew that it must be the policeman on his rounds, 
and she called and knocked with the strength of despair, 
but the echoes only mocked her voice, the ponderous door 
seemed to let no sound penetrate it, and the footsteps died 
away in the distance, it was of no use. 

Her hands were all bruised and bleeding with the 
unavailing attempt, she sat down on the step, and leant 
her head against the hard, iron-studded door, crying 
piteously. It was long past nine now, and she coidd 
scarcely see, the white pillars began to look grim and 
ghostly in the gathering gloom. With a little shiver she 
roused herseif and began to pace up and down the aisle, 
though more quietly. The doors of the vestry, the side 
chapels, and the choir were all locked, she tried them over 
and over again, with a sort of craving to get into some 
smaller place, where the loneliness woidd not feel so 
awful ; for now that she had found it clearly impossiblc 
to hinder Bertha's flight, the thought of her own position 
began to find place in her mind. To stay alone in the 
Cathedral all night long seemed to her a terrible prospect. 
She sat huddled up in a comer, glad to keep her eyes shut, 
and füll of a nameless, undefined terror. The clock Struck 
ten, and she looked up ; from the east end there was a 
faint gleam of light, coming, perhaps, from the gas- 
lamps without; she groped her way nearer to it, and 
chose for her resting-place the tomb of one of the great 
benefactors of the Cathedral, Baron de Gers, because ho 
must originally have been a Frenchman. And here she 
tried to go to sleep, but for a long time without success, for 
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the pain and excitement of the evening had bccu too 
mucli for her. Then, too, tlie eerie feeling of the place 
was the reverse of soothing. Esperance, thougli not 
foollsli, had Leen brought up among the superstitions of the 
French peasants, and, moreover, she was very imaginative; 
she could not help picturing to herseif the ghosts of thosc 
buried within the Cathedral Coming to look at this nnusual 
night visitant, and, of course, she began to shiver a little. 
Just then, npon the awful stillness of the great building, 
there rose a stränge, -weird, mysterious sound, a kind of 
onward rushing ; her teeth chattered, she trembled from 
hcad to foot, and strained her terrified eyes into the dark- 
ncss, fcaring she knew not what. The sound seemed now 
close to her, then f ar away, then again it drew near and 
nearer, and she distinctly feit her hand touched ; she gavo 
a little cry, and, as if in answer, the rushing sound passed 
by her once more, and she heard a sharp, clicking squeak, 
and knew that her ghost was, af ter all, only a bat. The 
relief was so intense that she f airly laughed aloud at her 
mistake, hoping that it was not sacrilegious, and then in 
a few minutes she said her prayers and slept. 

But her f rights were not quite over. She woke with 
a Start just as the great clock was toUing twelve, to 
wonder why her bed was so hard and cold, and then to 
rcalise everything more f ully than ever. Twelve o'clock, 
and George and Bertha were f ar away, and everyone at the 
Deanery must be sleeping peacef ully, and she was alone 
in the Cathedral ! Then, with the cold chill of terror 
creeping over her once more, she looked up. What was 
that still, white figure opposite her? It had not been 
there when she feil asleep. She forced herseif to get up, 
and with stifF, benumbed limbs crossed the aisle to the 
objcct of her alarm. But it provcd to bo no phantom — only 
the rccunibent figure of a crusader, the white stone bcing 
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illiunined by a flood of silvery moonllght whicli sliono 
through the south-east Windows. 

She was relieved, and, in spite of her grief about 
Bertha and the difficulties of her Situation, she could not 
repress an enraptured exclamation as she looked to the 
east end of the CathcdBal. Eaeh arch and pillar rose in 
marble whiteness, contrasting vividly with the black 
shadows around ; the moonbeams feil with almost dazzling 
radiance on the exquisite carving, while some of the Win- 
dows reflected back the brightness, each tiny pane of glass 
sparkling like a diaraond. Although the previous day 
had been hot, Esperance was shivering with cold now. 
She crept up to one of the stoves, knowing that for a 
great part of the year they were kept up all night ; but 
the fires had been discontinued for some days, and the 
iron bars feit as cold as ice. Then she remerabered 
Bertha's cloak, which must, evidently, havo been left for 
her, and she went down to the iron gato once more, her 
footsteps echoing strangely in the silcnt night. The 
moonlight did not fall upon the nave at all, and the 
yawning blackness looked awful. She turned to lock once 
more at the radiance of the east, and then again looked 
through the gate, while that appalling darkness seemed to 
surge in upon her overwhelmingly. She picked up tho 
cloak and moved back again to the crusader*s tomb, not 
sorry to be in the moonlight region again. 

Just then a fresh thought occurred to her mind. The 
vergers would come round at eight o'clock to unlock the 
gates ! how should she explain her presence to them ? 
Bertha's flight must, if possible, be kept secret, and } et if 
she were f ound locked into the Cathedral in this unaccount- 
able way, they would surely suspect something. She hoped 
and prayed that the Dean, or Cornelia, or someone who 
must eventually know, might come bcfore them, and in tho 
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convictioa that all would in some way be made riglit, she 
feil asleop. 

Claude Magnay wrote for rooms at the ' SpreadEagle/ 
and made eager preparations for liis visit to Rilchester, 
invoking blessings on Lady "Worthington's head. He went 
by an evening train, and by an odd coineidence met two of 
bis Rilcbester friends at tbe ticket-office — the Precentor 
and Mr. White, the minor canon. They travelled down 
together, Claude in very high spirits, finding the most 
trifling piece of Rilchester gossip füll of interest. The 
Precentor was a middle-aged man, very musical, and a 
most devoted worshipper of Wagner. He related piteous 
aneedotes of bis revolutionary attempts on the Cathedral 
music, and the eruel persecutions he underwent at the 
hands of the Dean and the organist, while Mr. White gave 
a graphic description of a scene in the vestry after a 
wedding, when the Precentor had succeeded in having the 
* Bridal March ' from Lohengrin as a voluntary, and the 
Dean, not knowing what it was, had particularly admired 
it. Somehow, Claude rather enjoyed hearing of weddings 
in the Cathedral. He made many inquiries about this 
one, and listened contentedly to a minute and particular 
account of the state of the choir — ^how Jones had just 
cracked, and was apprenticed to a bookseller, and young 
Smith was developing capitally, and had turned out a 
first-rate soloist, while Brown, the tenor, had meanly 
deserted them and gone ofE to some better-paid appoint- 
ment. 

The Precentor liked Claude — everyone did, in fact, 
and, moreover, next to music, he enjoyed nothing more 
than talking, so he invited bim to supper at bis house, and 
kept up a brisk current of talk tili the clock Struck 
twelvo ; then Claude started up, saying that he .wishod 
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to be carly iu the Catliedral so as to get the morning 
Kght. 

*It IS too late, I suppose, to knock up one of the vergers?' 
he asked. * I wanted to get the keys ; the Dean used to 
Icnd me his, but I can hardly go round there now/ 

The Preeentor at once produccd his keys, and follov.cd 
his guest to the door. 

' A beautiful moonlight night/ he said, looking out. 'I 
would give something to take you to the Cathedral now, 
but it*s against rules to go in at night, and except with 
regard to Wagner, you know, I am very obedient.' 

Claude laughed, and said he would be content with six 
o'clock, then walked back to his hotel for a few hours' 
sleep and a dream of Esperance. 

The morning was as bright and sunny as he could 
wish. He walked round by the Deanery, and looked up 
wistf ully at the Windows ; then remembering his work, he 
hastened on to the Cathedral, walked up the long, flagged 
path, and unlocked the south door. Putting down his 
easel and bag, he gave himself up for a moment to silent 
enjoyment of the beauty around ; he glanced down the 
long vista of arches, then his eye travelled back slowly 
tili it was arrested at the crusader's tomb. His hcart 
beat wildly, and he hurried forward with eager, though 
noiseless stcps. Could it indeed be Esperance. He gazed 
long and wonderingly at the little figure. She was 
nestled up into a corner, her head had fallen forward and 
rested against the tomb, the soft waves of dark hair con- 
trasting with the white stone ; her long, black lashes lay 
calmly, her cheeks were flushed with sleep, one little 
brown hand clasped Javotte's cross tightly, and her wholo 
attitude and expression were of undisturbed peace. Some 
ßlight sound roused her at last ; she looked up expectantly, 
and a glad light came inte her eyes as she saw Claude. 
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' Ah, T am so glacl ! ' slie said, ' I knew someone would 
bc sent, I am so glad it was you, Claude/ 

The name slipped f rom her inadvertontly ; he coloured 
with pleasure. 

* Have you been locked in by accident ? ' he asked, 
wondermgly. 

Then the sorrowful look returned to Esperance's face ; 
ehe told him all, and asked his advice. He was much 
Startled and shocked, but he would dwell on Bertha's 
injustice to her, and the cruelty of shutting her thus into 
the Cathedral. 

* That does not matter, it is all over now,' she intcr- 
rupted, * but how am I to toll thcm at home ? What will 
they say P * 

He at onec turned his thoughts to her present diffi- 
culties, and self-denyingly advised her to go to the 
Deanery as soon as possible and teil Cornelia, leaving her 
to break it to the Dean. "While they were still talking it 
over the clock Struck seven, and Esp^rance moved towards 
the door, f eeling dreadf uUy stiff af ter her hard couch. 

* I must go,' she said, firmly, though she was begin- 
ning to tremble at the thought of this hard task. * The 
house will be open now, and we must not lose time. You 
are staying in Rilchester, then P ' 

Claude assented. 

* It is very wonderf ul that you should have happened 
to choose this day, but things always are arranged just 
rightly, are they not P * 

Claude thought so too, as he watched the little figure 
tili it passed out of sight. And then involuntarily an idea 
Struck him — ^how would this unlooked-for tum of affairs 
affect his hopesP "Would the Deanery people leavo 
ßilchester at once, and bear Esp^rance with them? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

* Henceforward squall nor ßtorm 
Could keep me from that Eden whcre she dwolt, 
• • • • • • 

Love trebled life within me, and with each 

The year increased.' Tenxyson. 

Cornelia was like onc stimncd ; she heard Esperance's 
words, feit her caresses, and struggled hard to grasp the 
ineauing of this terrible piece of news, reading over and 
over again poor Bertha's farewell note. At last she burst 
into tears, her head was bowed on Esperancc's Shoulder, 
and the streng, independent, hardened nature was thank- 
ful enough to feel itself enfolded by loving, clinging 
arms. If she had been different, if the horae had been a 
happier one, this would never have happened — there was 
the sting ! 

She roused hersolf at last, and went to teil the Dean 
and Christabel, while Esperance hovercd about restlessly, 
fearing to meet anyone, and yct finding solitude almost 
unendurable. 

The Dean did not appoar at breakfast time ; Cornelia 
sent Esperance with a cup of tea to his study, and she 
knocked, and entered tremblingly. Her nncle's face was 
so changed even in this short time, that she could hardly 
bear to look at it, his band shook as he took the cup from 
her, he looked white and scared, yet there was a curious, 
dreamy haze in his eycs. She beut down to kiss him, but 
did not say anything ; just as she was turning away, how- 
ever, she fancied he spoke to her, and waitiug, caught the 
muttered words, * Retribution ! Eetribution ! the child ia 
like her f ather, too ! ' 
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Esp^rance pondered long over that low ejaculation ; 
did her uncle take this trial as a punishraent for bis 
harshness to her father and mother P Perhaps Cornelia 
had this in her thoughts too ; it certainly did pass 
throiigh her mind that some stränge fatality must be 
attaehed to marriages in thcir familjr. Christabel, after a 
bricf and not very happy union, had returned to her 
father's hcuse as a widow, her own prospects of happiness 
had been disappointed, and Bcrtha had married rashly 
and disobediently. 

It was too late now to think of prevontion, all that 
coiild be done was to hiish up the affair as much as pos- 
sible, and Bertha was so often away from home, and had 
so f cw f riends in Rilchester, that for the prcsent coneeal- 
mcnt would not be difficult. • 

Perhaps it was well for them all that their thoughts 
were necessarily diverted by the Dean's iUness ; it seemed 
advisable that they should all go away as soon as possible, 
and this making a convenient pretext it was arranged that 
Cornelia should go with her father to Germany, where he 
was to take a course of baths, while Mrs. Mortlake went 
to visit some of her husband^s relatives, taking Bella 
with her. 

Esperance was sent to the Priory. It was a great 
relicf to her to be there once more ; the strain of the last 
few days had been great, and the quiet of old Mrs. 
Passmore's house seemed doubly restful. She had only 
been there a few hours, however, when from her retreat 
in the garden she heard the front-door bell, and fearing 
some visitor from Rilchester who might ask tiresome 
qucstions, was a littlo yexed. The servant; came across the 
lawn to her. 

* Mistress would be glad if she would step into the 
drawing-room.' 
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She obeyed not very williiigly, and tho surprise was all 
the greater when, on going in, slie fonnd thc visitor to be 
Claude Magnay. 

Mrs. Passmore was in the middle of tlie stock reniark 
which old ladies seem to enjoy making to young men — 
* Remember him ? of course she did, why she had nursed 
him in long clothes ! ' 

Esp^rance stood f or a moment holding her brown straw 
hat in her hand, her face wa3 glowing, and her heart beat 
quickly. Mrs. Mortlake had told her not to go in to Kil- 
chester more than she could help in order to avoid ques- 
tions ; she had not been to the Cathedral that day, and 
somehow she had so missed thc bright moming greeting 
and the few words which had always passed between her 
and Claude when she went in to Service. 

Claude came f orward eagerly to meet her, and she soon 
forgot her momentary embarrassment, and began to talk 
as naturally as ever. Mrs. Passmore was certainly the 
most charming old lady. Claude blessed hei* inwardly 
when she sent them out into the garden, her cheery * Now, 
childrcn ! go and see the roses,' was rcally delightful. 
He did not mind being considered a ' child,' when Espe- 
rance made the plural. They walked about the old garden 
half the af ternoon, they gäthercd flowers for grannie, and 
were told not to forget themselves, so Claude took the röle 
of M. Wörth again, and gathered a deep crimson rose for 
Esperance, and Esp^rance after some consideration, chose 
a crimson carnation for his button-hole. They wandered 
about, and paced up and down the trim box-edged paths, 
while the time slipped by unnoticed, and at length grannie 
had to call them in to tea in thc littlc, old-fashioned 
parlour. Esperance sat at the head of the table, and 
poured out tea for them. She looked more bewitching 
than ever as her hands moved deftly about among the old 
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bluc-and-white china, and thcre was a dcligbtful coppcr 
tea-kettle on the heartli which Claude had tlic pleasure of 
fetcliing backwards and forwards for her, a task which he 
liked so much that he would quite have spoilcd thc tca by 
bis f requent attentions if shc had allowed him. 

Then he reminded her of her promised sitting, and shc 
referred prettily to Mrs. Passmore, whereupon Claude took 
the speaking-trumpet, and succeeded in making grannie 
understand that lie wanted to paint Esperance. This 
seemed quite to gratif y the old lady, and bef ore he lef t it 
was arranged that he should come every af temoon to carry 
on bis work. 

Of course while he paintcd he talked, and Esperance, 
who was never quiet for long at a time, talked too, and 
blushed, and showed the most puzzling varieties of expres- 
sion, sonietimes even f orgot herseif so f ar as to gesticulatc, 
so that had she been an ordinary model, Claude would 
have been enraged ; as it was, however, he was all the 
more delighted, and in spite of her delinquencies, the 
picture was a great success. He found it very hard now 
not to teil her of bis love, but he remembered Lady 
Worthington's advice, and with a sigh resolved to respect 
French custoras. He asked her instead for Gaspard^s 
address in Dickoya, hoping she might perhaps guess why 
he wanted it, but she only looked provokingly innocent, 
and began to talk of cofifee plantations. 

One day, however, when he walked out to the Priory, 
he found Esperance unmistakably grave and sad, he even 
fancied she had been crying. In the course of the 
afternoon it transpired that Mrs. Mortlake had sent for 
her ; Bella was poorly, and they wero going at once to 
the seaside. 

* I do not want to leave grannie,' she explained, regret- 
f ully ; ' it is so quict and happy here at the Priory. 
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Besides, to-morrow is my Jon r de naissance, and wo were to 
have had afete,^ 

But the tcars were not altogether for the lost/<^/c, and, 
afier all, the eighteenth birthday proved a day of stränge, 
dawning joy. Claude came to say good-bye to her just 
before she startcd, bringing witli hini some exquisite 
flowers. Ile would not have ventured to do so at another 
timc, but ihofete day made a bappy excuse, and bis parting 
words sent a glad thrill through Esperance. 

' You will not be at the seaside all the summer, I hope, 
for I shall be in Rilehester again in two months' time.' 

Her prescnee would make a difference to him, then ! 
She was glad to have the railway carriage to herseif that 
day, for she could not help bursting out into little ecstatic 
snatches of song. 

Gaspard had had a rough, cross-country ride on bis 
mare Blanchette. It was Sunday morning, and he had 
been to a storc twclve miles off to Service, now he was 
Coming back to Mr. Seymour's bungalow very hot and 
tircd and hungry. 

Mr. Seymour was standing at the door as he dis- 
mounted. He himself did not manage to get to a Sunday 
Service more than once or twice in the year. 

* You have had a hot ride, Gaspard ' — the name of De 
Mabillon was too long to please him. * I hope your parson 
gave you something very superfine in the way of sermons 
to malie up for it.' 

* Two in one,' said Gaspard, with a yawn, * lasting just 
an hour, and out of a congrcgation of thirty, twenty-two 
were nodding before the cnd.' 

Mr. Seymour made a gesture of compassion, then held 
out two letters. 

* The post has come, there is a reward for you.' 
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Gaspard took the letters, scrutmislng them eagerly 
wliile he led Blaneliette round to her stable, then, ha^dng 
handed her over to one of the coolies, he entered the bun- 
galow, threw himself back in a wicker chair and opened 
Esp^rance's letter. He was miich startled by her news of 
Bertha's marriage, and shocked to think of her night of 
loneliness and t error in the Cathedral ; but the end of her 
letter reassured him. He liked to think of her with kind 
old Mrs. Passmore, and with Claude Magnay to enliven 
her every afternoon ; there was a brightness of tone, too, 
about her writing which made him feel happy about her. 
However much she tried to make her letters uniformly 
cheerful, he always managed to find out in what mood 
thev had been written, and about this letter tbere was an 
unusually buoyant happiness. 

He opened the next one more leisurely, wondering who 
it was from, then seeing the signature, was glad and yet 
surprised that Claude should write to him. His bronzed 
face wore a startled expression as he slowly deciphered the 
large, irregulär characters. He read on, however : — 

' My dear De Mabillon, — When we parted I did not 
know how very soon I should have to corae upon you f or 
that promised favour, which you were so pleased to have 
siiggested to you last summer. I am taking you at your 
Word, however, and am going to make a very serious and 
great request. But first for a little oxplanation. I was 
staying at Worthington Hall last Chrlstraas, and saw your 
sister twice. I realised then for the first time how much 
I lovcd her, and since then time has only strengthened 
ihese convictions. I write now to ask if vou will consent 
to my proposing to your sister P I shall not dwell upon 
my love for her — I cannot write of it, and I believe you 
will understand me. I think I couldmake her happy, and 
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most earncstly heg tliat you will allow nie to speak to her» 
With regard to money considerations, you already know 
that I am not ricli, but I am in the receipt of a small 
yearly income from invested capital, and am making a 
good deal by my pictures, so that I think we could live 
very comfortably, and I would insure my life or do any- 
thing you like. I shall await your reply very anxiously. 
My request is a very great one, but I know you too well 
not to feel certain that you will grant it, if there is no 
real obstacle in the way. 

' Yours most truly, 

' Claude Magnat. 
*Itilchester, 5th June, 1873/ 

Gaspard's face was a stränge mixturo of thankfulness, 
joy, and regret, when he put down the letter. He liked 
Claude exceedingly, and feit that he could give Esperance 
to him more willingly than to most men, but in any caso 
her marriage would involve a certain sense of loss to him- 
self. Thcre could be no happy visions of a homo in 
Ceylon now. But Gaspard had unlearnt his selfishncss in 
a hard school, and he loved Esperance far too much not to 
rejoice in this prospect of happiness for her. Before the 
Sunday was over he had written a brotherly letter to 
Claude, enclosing another to be given to Esperance when 
he had spoken to her ; and somehow the more he thought 
over this new Suggestion the more he liked it, nor had he 
much doubt what Esp^rance's anawer would bt». 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

* It is not because your heait is miue, mine only, mine alone ; 
It is not because you chose me, weak and lonely for your own ; 
Not because the earth is fairer, and the skies spread above you 
Are more radiant for the shining of your eyes — that I love you l 

But because this human love, though true and sweet — ^Yours and miuf , 
Has been sent by Love more tender, more complete, more divine ; 
That it leads our hearts to rest at last in Heaven, far above you ; 
Do I take you as a gift that God has given — and I love you.* 

A. A. Pboctoe. 

By the end of July the family at the Deanery werc all at 
home again, the Dean seeined much better for his stay in 
Germany, and Mrs. Mortlake had recovered her spirits, too, 
it was only Cornelia who was permanently altered by that 
time of grief, and shame, and self-reproach. She never 
lost the lines of sadness which gathered then around her 
firm, compressed lips, but the expression rather softened 
her face than otherwise. 

Bertha's marriage had now of course been published. 
It was generally known in Rilchester that she had been 
married abroad to her cousin, but that her family did not 
approve of the connection, so the subjeet was avoided with 
the CoUinsons, and with the exception of Claude Magnay 
none but the very nearest relatives ever hcard the real 
story. 

Claude waited impatiently through those summer 
months for Gaspard^s reply io his letter, working hard at 
his painting, and alternating between hope and despair. 
At length one morning he found the long-expected letter 
on his breakfast table ; it was all that he could possibly 
wish, Gaspard was apparently pleased and gratified by his 
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proposal, and wrote most affectionately. Claude's happi- 
ness was complete, his long waiting had Leen rewarded, 
he would lose no more time. He rang tlie bell at once 
and ordered the * angel-page ' to call a hansom, then un- 
able to touch. his breakfast, he rushed up to his room, 
tossed a few clothes into a portmanteau, and in ten minutes 
was on his way to the Station to catch an early train to tho 
north. 

The journey rather quieted hini down. By the time 
the flat, harren piain warned him that he was near Ril- 
chester, he had become far less hopeful and confident, and 
when the magnificent pile of the Cathedral appeared in 
the distance, a dark mass against the blue sky, he even 
began to feel doubtful as to the wisdom of going to the 
Deanery at all. Should ho write to her instead ? He 
sent his portmanteau to the * Spread Eagle/ and walked 
slowly away f rom the Station. Rilchester looked as peace- 
f ul as ever, and even more deserted, for it was a very hot 
afternoon and few people were stirring : you might havo 
fired a cannon down the High Street without hurting a 
soul. Claude walked on trying to make up his mind, tili 
at last he found himself close to the Vicar^s Court, then 
with the sudden perception of his nearness to Esperance, 
his hcsitation disappeared, he walked quickly through the 
silent court, and across the square, gravelled approach to 
tho Deanerj^, and rang the funereal- soundin g bell. He 
asked boldly for Mdlle. de Mabillon. She was at home ; 
he eiitered the blue- and- white tiled hall where he had seen 
her last Christmas with her holly wreath, and feit his 
courage rising. The footman, who of course remembered 
him well, turned just as they were crossing the hall — 
there were visitors in the drawing-room, he believed 
Ma'mselle was in the dining-room, would Mr. Magnay 
Ece her there? Claude eagerly assented, blcssing the 
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tlioughtful footman, and registerin g a mental vow that ho 
would ever after tip him in gold, then tlie heavy door 
was thrown back, he caught a momentary vision of 
mahogany and crimson rep, and the next moment was 
only conscious that he was in tlie same room with Espe- 
ranee, that he held her hand in his. They sat down near 
the open window, he heard her speaking to him in her 
elcar voice, and was vaguely aware that she looked cool 
and beautiful in her white dress, among the hot, iigly 
surroundings, and that she wore a deep crimson rose, like 
the one he had given her ab the Priory. She was telling 
him of their stay at the seaside, then she asked if he had 
come to paint another picture in the Cathedral, and Claude 
suddenly roused himself from hIs half-dreamy happiness, 
and replied earnestly. 

*No, I have not come to paint this time. You 
remember, perhaps, that I asked you for your brother's 
address, when I was staying here before. Can you guess 
at all why I wrote to him ?' 

He had spoken hesitatingly, his colour had risen, and 
he began to wish most heartily that he had written to her. 
How was she to guess from his floundering speech that he 
loved her P Why had he begun with such an unanswer- 
able question P Esperance looked up at him with her 
gravely-sweet eyes, her heart was beating fast, bat she 
saw his embarrassment, and said gently, ' Teil mc.* 

Those two words, and the sweet, truthf ul, upward 
glance, gave him fresh strength ; he stood up and drew 
nearer to her, leaning against the window frame. 

* I wrote to your brother,' he began, in a low voice, 
' becauss I had a favour to ask him, I wrote to ask him 
if I might come to see you, and this morning 1 heard 
from him — he said I might.' 

Thcre was a pause, Esp<5rance's eyes were cast down 
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now, her cheeks wero glowing ; a littlo tabby kitten stole 
in through the French window and played about at lier 
f eot, but sho did not notice it. 

*Do you remember/ Claude began again. 'Do you 
remember that snowy Christmas Eve, when you wero in 
the hall decorating? You thought I did not recognise 
you then, but it was at that moment, rcally, that I first 
ßaw ' 

He broke ofE abruptly. Why did that wretched little 
kitten distract her attention just then by springing ön <o 
her knee P She took it in her arms, rose from her chair 
and came to the window. Claude stroked the little in- 
truder in silence, then Esperance looked up, and somehow 
their eyes met ; he knew that she understood him then, 
and spoke with sudden confidence. 

* Esperance ! I have no words with me, but I love you 
with my whole heart and soul ! teil me, darling, could you 
love me a little, too, some day ? ' 

He had taken her hands in his, and could feel them 
trembling ; her colour came and wcnt, but she did not 
keep him long in suspenso ; he knew his answcr by the 
rapturous light that dawned in her eyes, and it was with 
his arms round her that she sobbed out, 'Oh, Claude, 
now — always — with all the love I have 1 ' 

Either the kitten was endowed in the highest degree 
with tact, or eise she saw a bird in the garden, for when 
Claude began to spcak she suddenly scrambled down and 
ran away. The lovcrs were left undisturbed for at Icast 
an hour, then the Cathedral bells began to ring for after- 
noon Service, and Claude rose to go, promising to call and 
See the Dean afterwards. Esperance went up to her 
room, feeling as if it were all a wonderf ul dream, and 
glad to have something tangible in the shape of Gaspard's 
delightful letter of congratulation to assurc her that thia 
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great, awe-inspirlng joy was real and lasting. She was 
glad to be alone f or a f ew minutes ; then, hearing Cornelia 
pass along tlie gallery, she opened her door and callcd 
timidly. 

Cornelia came with inquiry in her cycs, but one glanco 
at Esperance told her all. 

' So Claude Magnay has been here/ she said, quietly. 

' Yes, he has been here a long time/ said Esperance, 
looking down. ' And — and, I have something to teil you, 
dcar — ^hc has askcd me to be his wife.' 

She half hid her face on her cousin's Shoulder as she 
said this ; then, rcassurcd by Cornelia's embrace, sho 
wcnt on more eagerl3% 

* And he loves me, Cornelia ; he has loved me, he says, 
ever since Christmas. It seems so stränge, so wonderf ul ! 
He says I shall sit with him in his studio while he paints, 
and we shall have a dear little eozy house — think of 
having a house of one's very own ! And you must come 
and stay with us, Cornelia, and then you will be able to 
hear all the great people preach, and go to all the lectures. 
Dear Cornelia, he is so good ! so wonderful ! It seems 
almost too much joy !' 

Cornelia kissed her rcpeatedly, but could not speak ; 
then suddenly she turned away, hurriedly took o£E her 
spectacles and wiped thcm. ' Will you like to come to 
the Service or not?' she asked, in an odd, choked voice. 

Esperance said she would go, and the cousins went 
downstairs hand in hand. 

Claude sat in the stalls just behind the Deanery pew, 
and somehow the Service that af ternoon seemed on purposo 
for them. Nothing could have suited them so well as 
those thirtieth-day psalms, with their praise and thanks- 
giving, nor could the Precentor have chosen a more fitting 
anthem than, ' I waited for the Lord.' Cornelia could not 

z 
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help glancing at Esperance's sweet, tranquü face, as tlie 
füll chorus took up the words, ' Oh, blessed are they that 
hope and trust in the Lord ! ' and when it was over, and she 
was on her knees once more, she did not restrain her tears. 

Claude joined them as they went out, and Cornelia 
spokc a few words of congratulation to him — kind, truo 
words, with no effusion. He looked so radiantly happy 
that she half trembled to think of his interview with tho 
Dean, but it passed off better than might have been ex- 
pected. The Dean had a great regard for Claude, he was 
flattered that he had thought of his niece, and there was 
nothing to be said against the marriage. He said he 
should like to see Esperance, and Claude went to fetch her 
froni the drawing-room, keeping her band still in his as 
they passed into the gloomy library, and leading her up to 
the Dean. It reminded her of that other summons more than 
a year ago, when she had heard that Gaspard was going 
to Ceylon ; but how different was everything now ! 

The Dean sat in his great leather ann-chair. He 
looked grave and rather severe, but it was his usual ex- 
pression now, and in agreeing to Claude's proposal he 
naturally thought of George Pal grave, and remembcred 
sadly Bertha's dcfiance of his authority. 

' Claude has just informed me, my dear, that he has 
askcd you to be his wif o, and I desircd to scc von for a f cw 
minutes that I might give you sonic words of adviee and 
congratulation. ' 

This beginning sounded rathor fonnidablc. Esperance 
shrank nearer to Claude, while he hold her band closely. 
The Dean continued. 

*You are about to enter on a most scrious and 
solemn undertaking. I trust that you have gra^vely con- 
ßidered the matter at your leisure, and that you are well 
certified of the wisdom and fitness of your choice. 
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Do not be deluded into ttinklng that married lifo is 
nothing tut bliss ; if you prepare yourself to find it such, 
you will be speedily disappointed, but act and tbink wisely 
and soberly, and I most sincerely trust that such happi- 
ness as is to be found in this world may be yours. You 
are greatly honoured by receiving the affection and esteem 
of a clever and worthy man, and I have no doubt that you 
will endeavour to prove your gratitude.' 

Claude was Struck dumb by the pomposity of this 
harangue, and Esperance could not help being araused by 
it. It had never entered her head to think of Claude as a 
* worthy man,' and there was something incongruous in 
the term; nor would she have dreamt of appl)äng the 
words * esteem and affection * to the beautiful, soul- 
satisfying love which had just been revealed to her. But 
that happy French magic of saying the right thing at the 
right time came to her aid. Before Claude had recovered 
from his amazement she was kneeling beside the Dean, 
and the icy solemnity of the interview was at once broken. 

' Dear uncle,' she said, eagerly, ' I f eel that we owe 
everything to you. If it had not been for your kindness 
to me I should never have seen Claude ; there is only one 
more thing I want, and that is your blessing.' 

The Dean was touched. He put his hands on the two 
young heads, and his words wero unusually fervent, then 
for a fcw minutes they all talked naturally, and before 
long Claude had begged for the keys of the Cathedral, 
and had wandered away with Esperance for an hour's 
uninterrupted peace before dinner. It was while they 
were standing in the south aisle, beside the crusader's 
tomb, that he drew out a ring and placed it on Esperance's 
finger. 

' Do you remember,' he said, smiling, ' that walk which 
we had once together, when yon told me your motto was 
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'* UspSrez (ottjours ? ** I thought wo would keep It stiU. If 
you had said " No " this af ternoon, I should have kept the 
ring and thc motto for my comfort/ 

Esperance looked at the beautiful little ring and saw 
wliat he mcant. It was from his own design : a wide 
band of gold with the motto in qiiaintly-carved letters 
around it. Nothing could have delighted her morc. 

Just as thcy wero Coming out of the Cathedral they 
met the Preccntor ; he had already heard of their engage- 
ment, and was fairly overwhelming with his kind wishes, 
making Esperance colour deeply by asking which was to 
be the ' auspicious day/ 

The refcrence set Claude thinking ; he did not speak of 
it again that afternoon, but before long ho introduced the 
subject. Thcre was no rcason for a prolonged engagement, 
and before he left Rilchcster it was arranged that the 
marriage should take place at the beginning of the next 
year. 

On the whole that autumn passed happily ; Mrs. Mort- 
lake was quitc in her element at such a time, and was 
much morc kind than Esperance had expected ; indeed, 
after she had heard that Bella was to be a bridesmaid, she 
was never tircd of discussing the wcdding day. Cornelia 
was, liowcvcr, the real sj^mpathiser, and it was she who 
first askcd Esperance if thcre was no one she would like 
invitcd to thc wedding. 

The Worthingtons and Frances Neville were, of course, 
to bc prcscnt, and Esperance rcmcmberod Madame 
Lemercicr, and wondercd if Mr. Ilendcrson would allow 
Maggie to conic too. These, with an uncle of Claude's, a 
Cousin, who acted as best man, and Mr. White, the Minor 
Canon, made up the small wcdding party, for both Claude 
and Esperance were singularly dcstitute of relations. 
Mrs. Mortlake was quite sorry that the procession of guests 
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would not be more imposing ; she tried liard to find a f ew 
friends for the occasion — sent a pressing invitation to Mr. 
Henderson to accompany his little girl, and persuaded old 
Mrs. Passmore to risk Coming out in the mnter. Then 
Esperance tad to choose wto shonld marry them, and, 
having considered the various Cathedral dignitaries foi 
some time, slie finally selected the good-natured Precentoi 
as the most kind-hearted among them, and a friend ol 
Claude's as well. When this was arranged Mrs. Mortlake 
suggested that the Precentor's eldcst little girl would look 
charming as a bridesmaid, and was exactly Bella's height, 
whereas Kathie was shorter, and would, no doubt, pair 
much better with Maggie Henderson. Esperance, of course, 
agreed to this, and was a good deal relieved that Christabel 
should take such interest in the preparations, being quite 
well aware that if this had not been the case the autumn 
would havc been a timc of great discomfort. 



CnAPTER XXXTII. 

Love shall be purified by Pain, 
And Pain be soothed by Love again 
So let US now take heart and go 
Cheerfully on through joy and woc ; 
No change the summer sun can brin^, 
Or the inconstant skies of spring, 
Or the bleak winter's stormy weather, 
For we shall meet them, Love, together I * 

A. A. Proctoh. 

Lady \V ortiiington was delighted to hear of Claude's 
success, and feit much satisfaction in rcmembering the 
share she had had in bringing the two together. She and 
Frances saw a great deal of Esperance, and were very 
anxioiis that she should spend Christmas at the Ilall ; but 
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she was obliged to declinc tho invitation, as she feit sure 
that Cornelia at least would be grieved to lose her at all 
before the wedding day. This had been fixed for tbe 6tli 
January, and tbe time was drawing very near. Ciaudo 
came dovm for a f ew days at Cbristmas, but he was obliged 
to go back to town again to make bis final arrangements ; 
as they intcnded to be abroad for some months he had a 
good deal to do, and at the last was so much hindered 
that he did not reach Rilchester tili the latest train on the 
evening of the fifth. 

That was a stränge day to Esperance, and rather a 
dreary one. Frances Neville came to see her in the 
moming, and in the aftemoon she drove to the Priory to 
see Mrs. Passmore, hurrying back with the expectation of 
Claude's arrival. Instead of this, however, there was a 
telegram to say that he must come by the latcr train 
instead, and, although the meeting was only postponed for 
a few hours, she coiild not help feeling disappointed and 
depressed. 

While she was sitting rather drearily with the tele- 
gram in her band, Mrs. Mortlake came in with a disturbed 
face. 

' Where have you been ?' she asked, in a reproachful 
tone. * So many callers have been here wishing to see 
you and the presents, you reall)'- ought to have stayed in 
this afternoon.' 

* I am very sorry ; I went to the Priory to see Mrs. 
Passmore.' 

' Oh ! that is why the carriage was out ! You really 
are very inconsiderate, Esperance. I suppose you kept the 
horses standing at the door for ever so long in that 
pouring rain ! You ought to be more thoughtf ul. I think 
it's the least you can do when you live in other people's 
houses.' 
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*I am very sorry/ repeated poor Esp^rance, ^but 
Cornelia told me to drive.' 

Mrs. Mortlake muttered sometliing about the mistake of 
having two mistresses, and left the room, while Esp^rance 
crouched down beside the fire and had a good cry. She 
was tired and disappointed, and the gloomy twilight of the 
dining-room made her feel still more dreary and forlom. 
And to-morrow was to be her wedding day ! She tried 
hard to realise it, and feit a little sad as she remembered 
how far away Gaspard was, and wondered if other people 
feit as lonely as she did on the eve of raarriage. And then 
that bitter reproach which Mrs. Mortlake was so fond of 
using about ' other people's houses ' stung her afresh, aud 
she feit that it was hard and cruel to have made it on this 
last day. 

Iler dismal thoughts were not put to flight tili Cornelia 
returned f rom the Cathedral, and Coming into the room was 
surprised to find her alone, curled up on the hearthrug. 

' Claude does not come tili half-past nine/ she said, 
mournfuUy. 

' Oh ! I am sorry for that/ said Cornelia, kindly. Then 
stirring the fire into a blaze, and glancing again at Espe- 
rance, ' Why, you have been crying ; how is that, dear ?' 

* It was lonely, and Christabel was vexed with me, and 
I think she will be glad when I'm gone, and somehow 
that feit so wretched,' replied Esperance, nestling up to 
ComeKa in the way which she had only lately dared to do. 

'Christabel will really miss you a great deal,' said 
Cornelia, decidedly, ' whether she says so or not. I am 
sure she will, for you have done a great deal for her ; and 
you know, Esperance, how much I shall miss you.' 

Cornelia could not aay more ; she could not teil Espe- 
rance of the wonderf ul change which had been wrought in 
her life during the last year and a half, of the cold, hard, 
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self-contained nature, whicli had first been sof tened by the 
siglit of her love f or Gaspard, of the long-dormant womanLy 
tendemess which had been awakened at the time of her 
illness. Reserved she must alwa3''s bc, but no longer with 
the cold suspiciousness of former times. 

Esp^rance quite understood those few words, and 
answered them with such gratitude for the love which she 
herseif had stimulated, and such lavish endearments, that 
Cornelia could not help feeling deeply touched. After 
that they talked for a good half-hour about Claude, by 
which time Esperance was quite herseif again, and ready 
to take the greatest possible interest in the arrival of the 
Hendersons and Madame Lemercier. 

The 6th January dawned glooraily enough ; it was one 
of those still, cold winter days, when not a ray of sun- 
light seems able to pierce the grey, cloudy atmosphere. 
The Rilchester people looked suspiciously at the sky, and 
quoted the proverb about the bride whom the rain falls on, 
and even the family at the Deancry feit depressed, except 
indeed the little bride herseif. Nothing could affect her 
happy serenity that day. 

Frances and Madame Lemercier helped to dress her 
in the Indian muslin which Gaspard had sent home, 
relieved by its pretty trimming of airy-light swansdown, 
and tiny sprays of myrtle and orange blossem. It was a 
little too simple to please Madame Lemercier, ' Too 
much like a dress for a premihe commimion, chMe/ she 
explained. 

* I don't thiuk it necd be any bcttcr than that, dcar 
Madame,' said Esperance, simply. 

Madame Lemercier hardly understood the remark, but 
she expressed complete satisfaction whcn the tiny wreath 
and veil of hille werc added, and declaicl that the tont 
cnsemhle was perfect wh^n Claudg's bouquet of Christm^g 
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roses and maiden-hair was brought upstairs — ^he had 
arranged it timself, and would not admit any other 
flower. 

For a few minutes sho was left alone, then when the 
last party of guests had started for the Cathedrnl, she 
went quietly downstairs to tlie drawing-room, expecting 
to find her uncle there. The room was empty, however ; 
she waited tili the carriage was announced, then feeling 
just a little forlom, she crossed the hall and knocked at 
the library door. 

The Dean was bending ovcr a grcat dusty volume. 

* Oh ! is it time, my dear ?' he said, looking up, ' I'U 
just finish this page, and perhaps you would see to that.' 

He held up a white glove which had lost a button, and 
she took it obediently, and ran to look for her work box. 
In spite of the hindranee of trcnibling fingers, the glove 
was ready for the Dean long before he was ready for it ; 
however, at last he did get up, caref uUy placed a marker 
in his book, adjusted his white tie, put on the gloves, and 
turned to his niece with a little bow. 

' Now, my dear, I am at your Service/ 

For a moment she feit an imutterable longing for her 
f ather, but she would not allow herseif to be really ehilled 
by the Dean's frigid manner, knowing that he intended 
to be kind. She lif ted up her face to be kissed, and then 
allowed herseif to be led in silence to the carriage. The 
Dean was very absent that morning, he muttered to himself 
about somebody's comet which was expected, and made 
numerous little calculations during the drive. Esp^rance 
Said nothing, but held her Christmas roses tightly, and 
wondered whether Gaspard were thinking of her. 

Then they reached the west door of the Cathedral, and 
the Dean suddcnly rousing himself gave her his arm, and 
led her iuto the na-ve. The gloom was intense, and the 
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darkness and awe of the building would have chilled 
Esperancc, Lad it not been for Wagner's beautiful Marcli 
which pealed f orth f rom the organ as she cntered. Claude 
joined them witbin the choir gate, and they passed on 
through the erowd of cager, curious faces, to the altar. 
Cornelia, from her place at the east end, watched 
anxiously, but she eould not feel otherwise than thankful 
and happy when the little bride came into sight, a bright 
form in the surrounding gloom. It eould not be called an 
imposing procession. Mrs. Mortlake, indeed, was vexed by 
its extreme simplicity, and longed for more bridesmaids 
and more elaborate dresses, but nevertheless there was 
something very striking about it. The Dean, more erect 
than usual, looked quite patriarchal, with his silvery hair 
and flowing white beard; Claude was eager-eyed and 
wistf uUy grave ; while between them was Esp^rance, with 
her radiant brown eyes füll of tender awe, and her sweet, 
tranquil face looking almost as child-like as those of her 
little bridesmaids. 

The Service proccedcd, and the darkness grew more 
and more oppressive, while the vows were interchanged 
between 'Claude' and'EsperanceBien-Aimee;' the voices 
of the choir sounded far away in the gloom as thcy 
chanted the psalms, and the Precentor eould hardly scc to 
read the prayers. It was not tili the very end of the 
Service, when Mendelssohn's hymn, * Now thank we all 
our God,' was being sung, that the light became suddenly 
brighter, and as Claude led his wife from the altar, a gleam 
of sunshine penetrated the clerestory Windows, and the 
dreary oppressive obscurity was at once changcd to 
golden, mellowed brightness. 

But the transformation scene that awaited them without 
was still more wonderful. As the grcat west doors were 
thrown open, and the pealing bells overpowered the di staut 
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notes of the organ, a brlghtness more dazzling than tlie 
winter sunlight greeted them. The heavy, ominous clouds 
had discharged themselves, and durin g tbe Service there 
had been a brief but heavy snow-storm ; now the ground 
was covered with a veil of the purest white, the heavy 
sky had ehanged to elear, frosty blue, and the day 
seemed tumed from mournful gloom to rejoicing. Mrs. 
Mortlake would have been greatly disturbed, had she 
known that the bride and bridegroom were actually 
obliged to wait, while the vergers swept the snow from 
the carpeted path, but happily they themselves did not 
the least mind. 

* How beautiful it all looks/ said Esperance, as they 
drove through the silent, snowy streets, 'and I am so glad 
the sun has come out to welcome us/ 

* Yes/ replied Claude, ' this accounts for the darkness 
just now, it ought to be a good omen for our life, darling — 
brightness and light after gloom/ 

' Yes,' said Esperance, smiling quietly, ' and a reason 
and purpose in the gloom all the time/ 

It was essentially a happy wedding ; even Cornelia, 
though f eeling the loss of Esperance keenly, coidd not but 
rejoice for her, and there were no painful leave-takings. 
The Dean seemed pleased, and on the whole relieved — his 
sister's child was marrying well, he had had some share 
in introducing her to Claude Magnay, and now his re- 
sponsibility was over. Another conif ortable reflection was 
that she was no longer a ' De Mabillon/ He took much 
pleasure in speaking of her as 'myniece, Mrs. Magnay,' 
and in the strength of this new consolation, endured Sir 
Henry Worthington's speech, with its kind-hearted and 
delicate allusions to M. de Mabillon and Gaspard. Espe- 
rance's stay at the Deanery had efifected much, but it had 
not cured the Dean of his old antipathy, nor had it in the 
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least convinced him that he ought to have owned himself 
in the wrong. 

Lady Worthington watched tlie farewells with a good 
deal of interest ; her own motherly kiss had been givcn, 
then came Mrs. Mortlake with her properly expressed 
wishes for future happiness, Cornelia with her long, silent 
embrace, the Dean with his patriarchal blessing, and lastly 
poor little Bella in floods of tears, which seemed all the 
more surprising as she had alwa)'^s been Esperanee's arch- 
tormentor. Madame Lemercier also shed tears, but the 
next moment she was smiling and assuring Cornelia that 
it was the most beautiful wedding that had ever been, and 
that Rilchester had niade Esperance like a * true angcL' 
Madame took great interest in matters matrimonial, and 
since their Welsh tour she had had a charming little 
project; not that she was a match-maker, she was scarcely 
in the position for it, but she watched with hope and 
anxiety, and gave a little nod of satisfaction when Mr. 
Henderson was carricd off to see the f ernery at Worthing- 
ton. Her rapid imagination had arranged everything 
most satisfactorily, and before the afternoon was over she 
had arrived at the eonclusion that Devon shire air wonld 
suit Miss Neville's health admirably, and that Maggie 
would have a charming hclk-mere. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

• Thy branches are not bare, and yct, 
What storms have shook them to and fro. 

To thee has time brought many joys, 
If many it has bid to go. 

Trust in that veil^d band which Icads, 
None by the path that he woold go, 

And from the Lord all good expect, 
Who many mercies strews below.* 

From the Arabic, Abp. Trench. 

EsPERANCE had ncver travcUed much before, and her f resli- 
ncss and na'ivcte, combincd witli a very real appreciation 
of the beautif ul, made her a perf ect travelHng companion ; 
while the freedom from all formality and restraint, and 
the constant sense of love and protection, made that year 
of wandering one of the happiest of her life. Of the actual 
idleness of a honeymoon they had none. Claude worked 
assiduously from the very first, but the work took him to 
all the most beautiful places, and was never allowed to 
interfere with her comfort or enjoyment. They spent the 
winter in Italy, wandering on from place to place as they 
pleased, with no fixed lirait to their stay. 

It was while they were spendin g a few days at a little 
A'illage near Ravenna, that Esperancc first learnt Claude's 
streng predilection for waifs and strays. A certain black- 
haired, large-eyed boy in tattered garments, had watched 
him for some time when he was sketchin g one morning ; 
this was no novelty, as he not imf requently had a small 
crowd of children to watch him, but this particidar boy 
appeared day after day, at first looking on intently and in 
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silence, but afterwards venturing on intelligent questions. 
The third day he brought a rough attempt of his owa. to 
show, and Claude, Struck by its merits, believed he had dis- 
covered a second Giotto ; the boy undoubtedly had grcat 
talent, and Claude at once offered to help him. Esperance 
was amused and pleased at this novel addition to their 
party. Beppo was a sharp boy, and was usef ul besides in 
fetehmg and carrying, he also cleaned Claude's palette 
and washed his brushes, and seemed to be making real pro- 
gress in his studies. But unfortunately one moming 
Claude found his paint-box ransacked, and all his most 
valuable brushes missing — Beppo had mysteriously disap- 
peared in the night, and was never again heard of ! 

The next waif was rather more successful. She was a 
lovely little Italian girl whom Claude picked up in the 
streets of Florence and brought home to paint. Esperance 
liked her much better than the artistic Beppo, more 
especially when she found that she was homeless and 
without belongings. They kept her with them while they 
were in the place, and afterwards sent her to an orphanage 
where she was happy and well cared for, and evcry year 
sent letters of gratef ul remembrancc to the ' dear signora,^ 
as she callcd Esperance. 

The third waif was an old half-blind and half-starved 
artist whom Claude found out in Rome. He was a 
German, with a long, ragged, grey beard ; but Esperance 
f orgot his nationalit)'' in his misf ortunes, and was very-kind 
to him. He dined with them cvery day, and grew per- 
ceptibly fatter towards the end of the time. 

After Easter they left Rome and spent several quiet 
weeks in the most lovely parts of the Engadine, and 
Claude found Switzerland so beguiling that the weeks 
passcd to months, and summer changed to autumn bef ore 
a return to England was thought of . At last they spoke 
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of really settling down in October, and Esperance began 
to think liow she should arrange her rooms at St. John's 
Wood. But a great surprise was being prepared for her. 
One day Claude came in with an open letter in his 
hand, and his face brimming over with delight and 
triumph. 

* C/ierie,* he said, brightly, ' what do you say to 
spending the winter in Auvergne ? ' 

Sho gavc a Httle cry of joy. They had always talked 
of going home through France, but to spend the winter 
there had never occurred to her. 

' You woidd really like it, then ? ' said Claude, with 
satisfaction. ' I have been thinking of it for weeks, but 
the tiresome proprietor of the Chäteau was so long in 
writing, and I did not want you to be disappointed.' 

' What ! we shall really be at the dear old Chäteau ? * 
exclaimed Esperance, joyously. 

* Yes, the present proprietor is away f rom home, and ho 
has agreed to let it to me for four months. Now at last I 
shall be able to make good that promise I gave you so long 
ago — to paint your dear mountains of Auvergne.' 

And so it happened that on a lovely October evening 
Esperance found hersclf once more in her old home. The 
return might havc been painful to her in other circum- 
stances, but with her hand in Claudc*s she could look with 
happy rccognition, and tender but not regretfid memories 
of the past, at all around her, from the beautifid Mont 
d'Or itself to the dear old grey Chäteau, with its ruinous 
walls and clinging ivy. It was all wonderfuUy little 
ultered — the tiny village in the valley; the convent 
where she had spent her long af ternoons ; the grassy 
terrace on which she had so often walkcd with her 
father ; the half-ruined pigeonnier, to the top of which 
Gaspard used to carry her to the inuninent peril of both 
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their necks ; lastly, the great door itself, witli its rough- 
hcwn stone steps, and a little crowd of old f riends with an 
eagcr welcome. 

There were a great many tears and embraces in spite of 
Esperance's newly-acquired dignity. Mere Bonnicr hung 
ttbout her in an ecstasy of happiness, Marie was scarcely 
less demonstrative, and Pierre, poor old Javotte's son, now 
a married man with two little black-eyed children of his 
own, was eager to kiss ' Madame's ' hand. Claude was 
amused and touched by the little un-English scene, and 
saw plainly enough that Esperance was not the only ono 
who would be gratified by his scheme for passing the 
winter in Auvcrgne. 

Nor was he inclincd to accuse her of exaggerating the 
beauties of her native place — the rieh pasture-land, the 
fertile Valleys, the wild grandeur of the semi-volcanic 
mountains, all fiUed him with admiration, while the 
bcautiful autumnal tints lent fresh glorios to the thickly- 
wooded landscape. He worked hard for the next two 
months, and Esperance watched the progress of each 
picture, with a dclight and pride greater than that 
which she had taken even in the most enchanting Italian 
view. 

Those autumn days were very restful and happy ; she 
nsed to take her needlework and sit beside him while he 
painted, wandering about when she plcased among the 
Woods in search of late flowcrs, or rcsting when tired in a 
cleverly-contrivcd hammock which Claude used to rig up 
for her. 

Then, when the light bcgan to fail, and the ranz des 
vaches echoed among the mountains from the clcar voices 
of the village girls, Claude would pack up his easel and his 
painting apparatus, and they would go back to the old 
Chateau through the rustling fallen leaves and the golden- 
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brown woods. It was not until the trees were quite bare 
and leafless tliat Claude was obliged to go out alone to bis 
work ; and tbe painting did not prosper balf so well tben, 
f or somehow tbere was always a good excuse f or a speedy 
return to tbe Cbäteau — eitber tbeligbts were not f avourable 
or it was too cold, or be bad forgotten some very necessary 
implement. But perbaps tbis was not very blamewortby, 
f or in one of tbe quaint, rougb rooms of tbe Cbäteau, tbere 
awaited bim a study of lifo wortb all tbe mountains of 
Auvergne put togetber. 

On Cbristmas eve a little son bad been born to tbem, 
and tbougb Alpbonse Noel, as tbey called bim, was beir to 
notbing but bis fatber's genius, tbe villagcrs were entbusi- 
astic in tbeir deligbt, and witb M, le Cur^^s leave pealed 
tbe eburcb bells tili tbe mountains rang witb tbe ecboes. 

Tbe baby grew and tbrived, and was pronouneed by 
everyone to be just like a De Mabillon. Claude wondered 
wbat Dean CoUinson would say ; but be bim seif was well 
content tbat Noel sbould bave inberited bis motber's 
radiant, ever-varying, brown eyes, ber soft, dark bair, and 
soutbem complexion. 

Tbeir time at tbe Cbäteau was now nearly over, early 
in February tbey were to return to England, and Esp^rance 
began to dread all tbe farcwells ; bowever, tbey passed o£E 
more bappily tban sbe bad feared. Claude arranged a 
viUage fete in one of tbe great disused rooms, and all 
Mabillon came to pay its respects to * Madame ' and ber 
baby. Nor was sbe to go back to England alone ; Marie 
Bonnier bad pleaded bard to be allowed to act as honne to 
little Noel, and Esperance, wbo knew well enougb bow 
f aitbf ul and devoted were Frencb country servants, gladly 
accepted ber. Claude was guilty of one otber extrava- 
gance wbicb perbaps pleased Esperance more tban any- 
tbing, be insisted on conferring a pension on Pierre, 
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Javotte's 8on, in memory of his mother's self-denying 
devotion. And Pierre was not too proud to receive the 
substantial souvenir, but gratefully kissed Madame's hand, 
purchased a cow with part of bis newly-acquired ricbes, 
and began to save up for bis little girFs dot. 

The retum to London was not witbout its pleasures. 
Esperance looked forward to arranging ber new home, and 
sbc was anxious to see Lady Wortbington and Frances 
again. Bertba and George, too, bad left tbeir German 
bome, and were now living at Bayswater, and tbe two 
Cousins made many plans for meeting. Dean Collinson 
still ref used to see bis daugbter, and tbougb Cornelia had 
written, sbe bad not been up to town since tbeir retum, 
so tbat Bertba welcomed Esperance doubly, longing to see 
a bome face once more. 

In spite of tbat, bowever, tbe meeting was a very 
trying one, Bertba was strangely subdued and cbanged, 
and Esperance was dismayed at ber pale, worn face, and 
boUow eyes ; tbe old nonchalant expression bad certainly 
quite vanisbed, but it was rcplaced by a look of sorrowf ul, 
barassed anxiety, wbicb made Esperance's beart acbe. 

All sbe could do at present was to sympatbise witb 
ber, and try to give ber f resb intcrests ; and Bertba did 
seem rather bappier wben sbe was fairly out of tbe dreary 
Bayswater lodgings, and establisbed in Esperance*s pretty 
drawing-room. George was in tbe City all day, and tbe 
timc passed slowly wben sbe was alone, but in tbe Magnays' 
bouse tbere was a brigbtness and geniality in tbe very 
atmospbere wbicb roused ber f rom ber depression of spirits. 
After a time ber visits tbere became almost daily insti- 
tutions, sbe would sit nursing little Noel by tbe bour, 
or talking sadly yet witb a kind of pleasure of Rilcbester 
and tbe Deanery, and tbe bygone times. Esperance was 
only too glad to bave ber, and was always brigbt and 
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cheerf ul while she was present, but after she had gone her 
face would become thoughtf ul and sad, and sometimes a 
tear would fall on the baby's white frock as she thought 
over poor Bertha's troubles. 

* If my uncle would only relent/ she used to say to 
Claude, when most troubied by Bertha's paleness and 
depression. 

'Well, cMne^ Claude would reply, 'you and Noel 
must go to Rilchester and touch his heart, that is the 
only plan I can think of/ 

And Esperance would laugh, and hold her baby more 
closely, while she declared that his little brown face would 
be worse than useless. 

Strangely enough, before the summer was over, it 
seemed likely that a visit to Eilchester might really take 
place. Claude had a commission for another picture in 
Eilchester Cathedra! from a f riend of the Worthingtons, 
who had seen and greatly admired his picture of the 
south aisle, and it was arranged that they should go there 
early in the autumn. Esperance was very anxious to see 
Cornelia, but perhaps she was more relieved than other- 
wise when a letter arrived from Mrs. Mortlake, expressin g 
great regret that the house would be füll all through 
October, and that it would be impossible to accommodate 
them. She had no great love for the Deanery, and feit 
sure that it would be far more convenient to have their 
own rooms at the *Spread Eagle,* where Claude could 
choose his own hours and raake as great a litter as he 
pleased. Frances tried hard to persuade them to stay at 
Worthington, but much as they would both have liked 
this it was too far from the Cathedral to be convenient, 
and Claude's work was of course the first consideration. 

Cornelia was the only one who did not quite like the 
arrangement, she would greatly have preferred having 
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Esporancc in the house, howcver, Christabel, as iisual, 
raiscd objcctions, and Cornelia, wlio never could arg^e on 
household orderings without being worsted, was obliged to 
8ubinit. 

iSlic camc to thc Station to meet thcm on the day of 
thcir amval, and was deligbtcd to find Esp^rance not thc 
least changcd, perbaps looking cven younger tban before 
bcr marriagc. Sbe could hardly rcalise at first that thc 
boune in tbc snowy white cap, and the fine, dark-eyed boy 
of nine niontbs, rcally belonged to her ; nor was Claude, 
witb bis still boyisb face, and easy artistic dress, at all 
likc a pater-familias. 

ßilcbester seemed but little altered, and Esp^rance 
looked at the quiet streets and picturesque bouses with an 
odd sort of affection ; she bad leamt a great deal while 
sbe lived there, and sbe could look back upon the suffering 
now witb undisturbed serenity, seeing how good bad come 
out of the exü, It was curious to drive down the very 
streets wbich sbe used to x>ass tbrougb on her way to and 
from the Priory, to recall the long, weary walks, her torror 
whcn it grew dusk, and her encounter with the gang of 
workmen, and then to look to the other side of the caniage 
and to see Claude gi^'ing a blitbe recognition to the 
Precentor, and little Xoel gazing with wide-opened eyes 
at all about hiin. IIow little she bad dreamt in thosc 
dark days of the possessions wbich were awaiting her in 
thc f uture. 

On the followiiig day they were to dine at the Deaneiy, 
and Mrs. Mortlake and Dean Collinson came to see them 
before the aftemoon Service. Christabel was of course as 
polite and amiable as possible, and put on her very best 
Company manners, but Esperance knewshe did not really like 
her any better than before, and disliked the fussing polite- 
ness almost more than the former sharp fault -finding 
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The Dean, too, seemed more pompous than ever ; she had 
mentioned Bertlia*s name to him, but he had looked dis- 
pleased, and had at once changed the subjcct. On the 
whole the visit had been a disappointing one, and she feit 
weary and depressed. 

' Why, my little " Mariana," oaid Claude, as he returned 
from seeing the visitors out, and found Esperance with 
the shadow of that old look on her face, ' what has been 
troubling you ?' 

' I don't know,' said Esperance, half laughing, and 
allowing herseif tobe ensconced on the sofa, 'I am cross 
and stupid to-day, and somehow after our long happiness 
it scems rather a weight to come back to Christabel. And 
uncle CoUinson seems heartless, he did not even carc to 
hear of Bertha/ 

' And if youVe no bürden of your own, you take other 
people's,' said Claude, smiling. * Never mind, chiricy it 
will come right in time, try to go to sleep, and prepare f or 
this evening/ 

* That tiresome dinner,' sighed Esperance, ' the rooms 
will be so hot/ 

* We will not go if you are not up to it,' said Claude, 
drawing down the blind. ' From the look of the sky I 
rather fancy thero's a storm brewing, and that will make 
an excuse.' 

' No, no ! we must go/ said Esperance, more cheer- 
fully. 'I would not disappoint Cornelia for anything,* 
and she closed her eyes and settled herseif resolutely to go 
to sleep, while Claude watched her a little anxiously, 
hoping it had not been imprudent of him to bring her to 
Bilchester at this time. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

* Why need I fear when night may comey 
If it will bring its moon and star ; 
Or what to me is sorrow's glocm, 
If it will show me worlds afar ? 
May we but keep a constant mood, 
Thus changeless through vicissitude, 
Till in the strength of holy love, 
We see things in the light in which they*re seen above.* 

Hey. Isaao Williamb. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Magnay ! * 

The heavy door was thrown back, the tall footman 
stood aside, and Esp^ranco found hcrself once more in the 
purple drawing-room. Mrs. Mortlake had not come down, 
but Cornelia came f orward with her kind and real welcome, 
and Esperance's old friends, Mrs. Lowdell and her 
daughter Grace were also there. She was glad to be able 
to teil them all about Gaspard, and she did not mind re- 
calling the past troubles which had happened during their 
last visit, now that she could look across the room to where 
her husband stood in conversation with the Dean. 

Dean Collinson had for the time lost his pomposity — 
he was talking very eagerly. 

' I have been busy in the observatory,* Esp^ranco 
heard him say, 'we must go up there after dinner.* 

Then in a minute both crossed the room to the window- 
seat where she was sitting. 

' Let US come one moment, cherie, we want to see what 
kind of night it is,' and Claude drew aside the heavy 
purple curtains, and looked out intently, shading his eyes 
from the light within. 

It was quite dusk, but not too dark to prevent their 
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seeing great rolUng masses of cloud away to the south- 
east. 

' A thunder-storm/ said Claude, *if I'm not mistaken; 
I ttought it woiild have come on sooner, the sky was so 
lurid tliis afternoon.' 

' Provoking !^ said the Dean, * it will prevent us from 
taking onr observations, but it will pass over I've no 
doubt.' 

Dinner was announeed just then. Esperance sat next 
to Cornelia, and had so much to teil her, that she got 
through the tediously long infliction better than she had 
expected. The gentlemen did not stay downstairs long, 
directly after tea they adjourned to the observatory, and 
Miss Grace Lowdell having expressed a wish to go up too, 
Cornelia and Esperance foUowed with her. 

Esperance was glad to peep into her old attic room, 
now filled with Bella's playthings, and she could not 
repress a little shiver as she remembered how much she 
had gone through there. She held Comelia's band more 
closely, and crossed the landin g quickly to the observatory, 
where Claude was working away at the great cog-wheel 
which tumed the domed roof, so as to open it for the 
telescope, which was not yet adjusted. 

Miss Lowdell was enchanted, she had never been in 
the observatory before, and had no idea what ingenious 
machinery existed there. The Dean had called Cornelia 
to the adjoining room, and Esperance and Miss Lowdell 
had just climbed up the flight^of steps on to the little 
wooden stage, when a sudden and very vivid flash of 
lightning startled them both. 

' Oh, pray let us get down,' said Miss Lowdell, ner- 
vously. ' We seem so terribly near to it up here. It must 
be the beginning of a storm.' 

* Yes,' said Esperance, with a slight shiver, as auothet 
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flush succeeded, quickly followed by a trcmendous clap of 
thimdcr. 

She had a grcat horror of tliunder-stonns, and as 
Ciaudo came half-way up the steps to help her down, her 
band feit cold and tremulous. 

* You must come downstairs, darling/ he said decisively. 
' There is no ase in our being up here tili the storm has 
passed/ 

*Noel will be so frightened/ she said, pleadingly, 
*don't you think I might go home to himP* 

* What ! in the middle of the storm ?' 

' It has not begun to rain yet, and it is not far, besides, 
the Hghtning will not be worse out of doors than it is here. 
Cornelia will understand how it is — ^will you notp' she 
said, tuming to her cousin, who had just rejoincd them. 

* Quite/ said Cornelia, kindly, ' you must do just what 
you like, dear/ 

* Then I will go please, Claude, for I shall not f eel 
happy about IS'oel ; you know Marie is very yoimg.' 

* Considerably older than her small mistress/ said 
Claude, with a eomical look. 

Cornelia and Miss Lowdell both laughed, while Espe- 
ranee drew herseif up with an expression of mock dignity. 

* I was twenty last birthday, and youVe no business to 
laugh at me now I am out of my teens/ 

They laughed all the more, however, and it was not 
until another still more vivid flash startled them all, that 
they left the observatory, Cornelia and Miss Lowdell join- 
ing Christabel in the drawing-room, and Claude and 
Esperance returning to their hotel. 

There was a heavy oppressivencss about the atmos- 
phere — not a single star was visible — and as they crosscd 
the open Square which led f rem the Deanery to the Vicar's 
Court the darkness seemed to press almost painfully on 
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their sight. They liad scarcely reaclied the old gateway 
wlien a flash — if flash it could be called — whicli seemed 
to them like a mass of golden-red fire, blazed past them, 
wliile simultaneously came the most appalling thunder- 
clap. 

Esp^rance was half deafened by it for a moment, but 
lier terror was conquercd by her amaze. She had never 
Seen or heard anything so grandly awf ul. Claude put his 
arm round her. 

' Do not be frightcned, darling, that is most likely the 
worst we shall have/ 

*Did the Cathedral tower fall?' she asked. 'Surely 
something feil in that great crash — something is falling 
now ! Oh, listen ! ' 

Claude tumed back towards the Deanery — the direction 
f rom which the noise came. The lamplight was too dim 
to reveal much, but the next moment the lightning 
illumined the old house, and in that brief glance they 
could See that the observatory had been altogether wrecked. 
The jagged and irregulär outline stood out darkly against 
the bright sky, then in an instant the black darkness 
veiled it from their sight. 

* Cornelia ! my uncle ! Oh, Claude, they must be 
killed ! ' cried Esp^rance, in an agony of grief . ' Let us 
go back ! ' 

Claude was Struck dumb by that terrible revelation ; 
he could not refuse her and they hurried back to the house, 
where all was confusion. By the time they reached the 
door Mrs. Mortlake, with poor little terrified Bella, had 
rushed out, Mrs. and Miss Lowdell hurried after her, 
while the servants had already fled and were standing on 
the grass in front of the house, huddled together in their 
fright. 

' Oh, Esp^rance, it has been so terrible ! ' said Mrs. 
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Mortlake, clinging to her. * If it had bccn ten minutcs 
later Bella would have beeu upstairs ! ' 

* Are you all safe V asked Esp^rance, shuddering. 

*I do not know. We were sitting in the di*awing- 
room when that fearful flash came, and the whole house 
seemed to tremble and vibrate, änd ' 

But Esp^rance interrupted her — * Where is Cornelia?' 

No one knew. 

* Aud the Dean ! ' said Mrs. LowdelL ' Where is the 
Dean?' 

The little crowd round the house had increased, but 
the neighbourhood was so quiet and retired that it was still 
small ; there was a low, awed murmur, as a dead silence 
followed Mrs. Lowdell's question. 

Just then a light was seen within the hall; it ap- 
proached slowly, and Esperance gave a glad cry as she 
discemed Cornelia carefully crossing the pavement, which 
was strewn with fallen beams and broken fragments of 
glass. But as she came nearer her fixed, ashy-white 
face put all rejoicing to flight, and fear made everyone 
speechless. 

Claude went to meet her and first broke the silence. 

' We have been so anxious about you ! ' he said hur- 
riedly. * I hope you bring us news of the Dean ?* 

She turned her rigid face towards him. 

* I cannot reach him. Ile was in the anteroom, closo 
to the observatory, when we came down — the way is 
impassable now ! ' 

' Someone must go up and find him/ said Mrs. Mort- 
lake, and she called the footman; but the danger was 
great, and the footman hung back reluctantly. 

Claude left Cornelia then for a moment, and drew 
Esperance a little apart from the crowd. 

* Darling,' he said, gently, * I must see if I cannot help 
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to find your uncle. Will you go back to baby ? Mrs. 
Lowdell will go with you, I am eure/ 

* I cannot go tili you coine down again/ said Esperance, 
trembling. ' And oh, Claude, it will be so dangerous ! 
Must you — need you gof* 

He held her closely. 

' It seems the only cbance, darling. I know the houso 
thoroughly, and am young and streng. The Dean is a 
feeble old man, I cannot leave him without help — you 
would not wish me to do so.' 

' No, no ! ' sobbed Esperance, ' you must go, only let 
me wait here.' 

' But the rain is so heavy — it is so bad for you, and the 
storm is not over.' 

* I do not mind it — see, I do not even start now at the 
lightning ! ' she pleaded. ' Only let me stay here and I 
will be quite good and quiet — it would be much worse 
for me to have to go.' 

He yielded to her entreaties, and bending down, kissed 
her, caught her hands in his, and said in low, hurried 
tones, 'Pray for us, darling — and trust.' 

* Yes,' she replied, earnestly — * always.' 

The last word passed her lips half-dreamily — she could 
not have given her reason for adding it. The lamplight 
feil fully on Claude's face now ; she looked up into his 
clear, grave, blue eyes — one last, long look — then he 
stooped once more to kiss her, wrapped her cloak more 
closely round her, and walked hurriedly away. For a 
minute Esperance strained her eyes to foUow him in the 
dim light. Someone brought him a lantern, he spoke a 
f ew words to Cornelia and then walked up the steps and 
disappeared in the darkness. Her head drooped then, and 
she leant against the lamp-post for support, waiting with 
folded hands and closed eyes. 
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People gathercd round her, and talkod hopefuUy, but 
slie could not heed them ; she never raised her eyes until 
a half-whispered remark ronsed her — *Poor Miss CoUinson 
seems quite stimned.' Then she drew nearer to the door 
w'hero Cornelia was standing, and put her arm round her 
waist, and held one of her cold hands in hers. Cornelia 
lüoked at her pityingly. 

' My poor child, you ought not to be hera* 

* It ^-ill not hurt me, he told me I might stay — ^we 
will wait together,' ehe replied. 

*Tcll Christabel and the others to go under shelter some- 
where/ said Cornelia, uttering the words with difficulty. 

Esp^rance obeyed, and Mrs. Mortlake and her guests 
accepted the offer of one of the Minor Canons, and took 
refuge in the Vicar's Court. Then Esp^rance retumed 
again to Cornelia, and the two women waited in silence 
through minutes which in their agony of suspenso seemed 
like hours — waited in the pouring rain, and the chill of the 
autumn night, unheedf ul of all around, eaeh knowing that 
the lif e most dear to her in the world was in mortal danger. 

There was an expeetant hush ; everyone was listening 
intently f or some sign which might teil of Claude's success, 
yet to Esperance it seemed as if the quiet court had never 
bef ore been so noisy. Her ears were strained to catch the 
faintest sound f rom the house, and the low whispers of the 
lookers-on, the ceaseless drip of the rain on the gravel, 
and the distant roll of the thunder, seemed almost moro 
than she could endure. 

Claude's friend, Mr. White, and two or three servants 
and neighbours, had ventured as f ar as the hall, and wero 
the first to hear the shout from above. Cornelia and 
Esperance heard the voiee but could not distinguish the 
words. Mr. White hurried out to them, however — it was 
all right, the Dean was unhurt. Cornelia uttered a f ervent 
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ttanksgiving, then again there was unbroken silence wliile 
tlic perilous descent was made down the shattered and 
almost impassable staircase. Ladders had been procured, 
but tliey had proved too short and could not be adjusted, 
nor was tbe feeble old Dean very anxions to try them. 

Claude had found him in the room adjoining thc 
observatoiy, or rather among its ruins, just recovering 
f rom the shock of the accident which had at first stunned 
him. He was safe and unhurt, but so much agitated that 
to convey him safely down again was no easy matter. 
The wooden balustrade and more than half of the stairs 
themselves had been crushed by the fallin g in of thc 
observatory, and the dibris was strewn so thickly on the 
remaining portion that Walking was very difficult ; more 
than once the Dean tumed giddy, and was obliged to 
pause, but at length the worst part of the descent was over, 
and they could see the faces of the watchers in the hall. 
They had just reached the top of the last flight where 
the foothold was rather more sure, when the Dean with 
fresh confidence began to move more quickly, missed his 
footing, grasped hold of Claude, slipped down a step or 
two, but finally recovered himself. 

Claude, however, could not resist the sudden shock, the 
Dean was next to the wall, but he was on the outside, on 
the very verge of the broken and shattered stairs. For an 
instant he struggled hard to right himself, but in vain ; 
the Dean glancing round, held the wall for protection with 
one hand, and with the other clutched despairingly at his 
rescuer. But it was useless, Claude feil heavily into the 
hall below. 

The noise, the horrified exclamations of those within 
the house, and the sudden movement to the foot of the 
stairs, all served to teil Cornelia and Esperance that some 
disaster had happened. Cornelia at once hurried up the 
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Btcps, and Esperancc instinctively followed her, Imt 
suddcnly remembcring that slie had promised daude 
not to go into thc house, she stopped herself, though the 
longing to know if hc werc safc was almost irrepressibia 
It was thc first time that her vow of obedicnce had directly 
clashcd with her will ; thc temptation was grcat but she 
resisted it, not knowing that that simple obedicnce was to 
bc her salvation. She could not have bome the terrible 
shock of thc sight which greetcd Cornelia as she bastened 
forward into the hall and joined the group standing beside 
thc staircasc. Someone had helped the Dean dowm in 
safetv, but Cornelia could hardlv think of him, she could 
only gaze as if spell-bound at Claude's motionless, rigid 
form, and at thc blood flowing fast from a wound in his 
hcad. Was he only stunned, or was this — P She could 
not frame her Ups to the question, nor could anyone 
prcscnt have answcrcd it. Mr. White hastily despatched 
one of Ihe servants for a doctor, and Cornelia, remembering 
that Esp^rance must be prepared, and spared as much as 
possible, retumed to thc door. 

But her heart failed her when she saw the anxiously 
cxpcctant' face of the poor little wife ; — wife was she, or 
widow ? She held out her hands and tried to speak, but 
no words would come. Esperance gathered the worst from 
that, but those awful moments of suspenso had not been 
wasted, she was streng to endure the anguish that awaited 
her, and instinctively she thought first of sparing 
Cornelia. 

' Do not be afraid to teil me,' she said, in a strangely 
calm voice ; * it cannot hurt me more than this. Claude 
is ?' 

' Seriously hurt, dear Esperance ; he has fallen and is 
stunned.' 

* You are not deceiving me ? You are sure ?' 
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* "We hope, darling. We shall be sure when the doctor 
comes/ 

' I must go to him, take me please, Cornelia/ and she 
hold out her hand feebly to be guided. 

But Cornelia would not let her come beyond the porch, 
she dared not take her to the seene of the accident, it 
would be safer she thought if Claude were moved to the 
outer air, and Mr. "White and one of the servants raised 
him and carried him out. 

Esperance had tumed cold and faint, but the sight of 
her husband revived her, terrible though it was. She 
took off her cloak and spread it on the ground of the 
porch, then signed to them where to place him, and, 
supporting his head, wiped his face with her handkerchief. 
The others looked on sadly, they had scarcely any hope. 
Cornelia quite dreaded the arrival of the doctor, so certain 
did she f eel that his first words would blast poor Esp^rance's 
hopes. 

Claude's death-like pallor and icy coldness had, how- 
evcr, misled them, the doctor reassured them ; he was still 
living, but was unconscious from the effects of concussion 
of the brain. The Dean, who had been too much shocked 
tili now to speak, fairly burst into tears on hearing this, 
all his pomposity vanished, and he sobbed like a child — 
' It is my doing — ^my doing ! ' 

Cornelia could not soothe him, but as Claude was 
placed on a mattress, and borne slowly away to the hotel, 
Esperance seemed to awake to the recollection of others, 
and quickly perceiving how matters were, begged her 
uncle to come back with her. To Comelia's great relief 
the Dean at once assented, gave Esperance his arm, and 
walked slowly away from the ecene of the accident. 

The storm had passed over and the rain had ceased, 
the air feit deliciously fresh and cool as they passed 
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throii<^h thc gatowny into thc Vicar's Coiirt. It rouscd 
]^sp»'raTico from thc cliilly numbncss of fccling into which 
kIio liad fallen, tho wavo of griof aud desolation siirgcd in 
oiice iiioro iii>on licriieart, and it rcquired all her stren gth 
of will lo prcvcnt her from brcaking dowTi utterly. Sho 
striigfT:led hard with hcrself, and the Dean only noticod 
that her brcath canic in short, quick gasps, and slackcncd 
his pucc. Just thcn thcy camc to the Cathedral ; thcre 
was 110 moon that night, but thcy coiild see the outline of 
thc great, massive building looming out blackly even in 
the darkncss. Thcre was somcthing so streng and un- 
changeable about it that Esi^erancc was sootlied and 
comfcn-tcd. Thc lamplight shone ovcr the smooth-cut 
turf, and revcalcd thc old, white gravestoncs, then agnin 
in blackcst shadow thc grcat towcr rose solcmnly into the 
night sky, unshakcn by thc storm, steadfast and grand 
and immovable, just as it had stood for generationa It 
was merely a fancy of course, but the old walls scemed to 
bo cchoiiig witli thc sound of a distant chaiit, and in- 
stinctively shc filled in the words, * Lord, thou hast been 
our rcfugc from one gen erat ion to another/ 

Thero was need of strength that e venin g, and in spito 
of her weariness Esp('rancc kept up bravely, giving all tho 
necessary diroctions quietly and without fuss, comf ortin g 
thc Dean, reassuring Cornelia, and doing everything which 
thcy would allow her to do for Claude. But hour after 
hour passed and there was no sign of returiiing conscious- 
ness, and Cornelia, as shc waited outsidc the door for fresh 
tidin gs, knew that thc doctors fearcd the worst. It was 
not tili fivc in thc moming that shc saw Esperance again ; 
ehe camc out with a wan, wearicd face, to order fresh watcr 
for thc hot bottles, and would havc returncd at once had 
not Cornelia detained her. 

* You are not fit to go back, dear ; come and take a 
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rest, and you will be of much more use/ slie said, 
eamestly. 

' I cannot leave him ; you know it may be only ' 

she could not finish her sentence, and Cornelia again nrged 
her to rest, promising that she should be called at onee if 
there were the sHghtest change. She was too much wom 
out to argue, and Cornelia led her into the room where 
little Noel lay sleeping peacefully in his erib. She lay 
down beside him on Marie* s bed, not trying to check her 
f ast-f alling tears, and Cornelia, aware now that they would 
relieve her, was glad that it should be so. 

Before long she slept, and did not wake again tili it 
was broad daylight, the sunshine was Streaming through 
the half-drawn curtains, and Noel, surprised that no one 
cameto dress him, had pidled himself up in his crib and 
with one fat, dimpled arm thrust through the bars, was 
stroking her face. It was certainly the most merciful 
waking she could have had, and yet the pain was almost 
unbearable ; she took her boy in her arms and feit a 
momentary comfort as the soft baby face nestled against 
hers, but the hot tears rained down her cheeks, and Noel 
who had never seen his mother cry, lif ted up his big, 
astonished, brown eyes to her face, and undoubled his tiny 
hands to catch the drops, cooing to them in baby language 
as they feil. 

After a time she recovered herseif , andhastily dressing, 
left Noel with Marie and went to her husband's room. 
There was no improvement of any kind ; Claude lay cold 
and motionless — she only knew that he still Uved by 
the words spoken to her as she came in — *No change.* 
The weary day passed on to its close and night came; 
the next moming and the next night, and still only a 
continuation of that awful death in lifo. On the evening 
of the third day Esp^rance's hopes were raised, the 

BB 
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deathly stillness and pallor changcd, the paralysed limbs 
moved once niore, she watched brcathlessly. But olas ! 
there was no comfort in the wandering, unrecognising gaze 
of the blue eycs as they rcsted on her, the awaking was 
only to dclirious •iivings, and to feverish paroxysms 
terrible to witness» 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

' Esp^e enfant demain, et puis demain encore. 
Et puis toajours demain, croyons dans ravenir ; 
Esp6re et chaque fois que s*61dvo Paurore, 
Soyons lä poor prier commc Dieu pour b^nir.* 

YicTOB Hugo. 

Lady Wortiiingtox and Franccs were away at the time 
of the accident ; thore had been a wedding in the f amily, 
and they had been f rom home f or a week, but the news of 
the disaster reached them very soon, and Lady Worth- 
in gton's first object when shereturned to Rilchester, was 
to go at oncc to see Esperance. Frances thought it best to 
defer her Visit, and Icft her sister alone at the 'Spread Eagle/ 
af ter hearing at the door that Mr. Magnay was no better. 
There was something very sad in that first visit. It 
was searcely throc months since Lady Worthington had 
Seen Claude and Esperance happily settled in thcir 
London home, and had rejoicod in the happiness of her 
two protS[/€s; now everything was grievously changed. 
She was shown into the deserted sitting-room and looked 
sadly round. The room had that peculiar air of desola- 
tion which hangs about any place whero work and living 
lias been abruptly stopped. Claude's palette and brushes 
were left on the sideboard just as he had thrown them 
down on the aftemoon of that fatal day ; his easel and an 
unfinished picture stood in the corner opposite. TVould 
that canvas ever be used again ? Lady Worthington could 
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not bear to look at it, and turned to the other slde of the 
room ; but it was only to see what toucbed her even more 
— a skein of soft, white wool, some knitting-needles, and 
a tiny baby's bood, evidently just made. Tbe tears were 
in ber eyes, wben Esperance came quietly into tbe room 
witb tbe busbed manner wbieb people bring witb tbem 
from a sick bed ; sbe was very pale, but ber smile bad 
lost none of its radiance as sbe bastened forward to kiss 
Lady Wortbington. 

' It was very good of you to come — ^I bave so wanted 
to See you ! ' 

' My poor cbild ! I bave been so anxious about you ! 
Wc only beard on Saturday, and could not come back tili 
tbis morning. I am afraid you bave no better account to 
give me ? * 

' 'No,' Said Esperance, wearily. ' On Saturday evening 
tbere was a cbange, and inflammation set in. Jfow be 
bas sunk again into a quiet, insensible state, and tbere 
seems so little one can do. Tbe Dean bas telegrapbed 
tbis morning for some London doctor — ^be bas been very 
kind/ 

* Was be any tbe worse bimself ? I did not bear if be 
was injured at all ? * 

' No, be is unburt/ And Esperance gave Lady Wortb- 
ington all tbe details of tbe accident. Wbile sbe was 
still talkin g a servant came in witb tbe mid-day letters — 
two directed to * Claude Magnay, Esquire,' wbicb Espe- 
rance put down witb a quick sigb, and one to berself from 
Gaspard. Tbe tears rose to ber eyes tben — ^it was tbe 
first letter sbe bad bad from bim since Claude's illness, and 
be of course knew notbing of ber trouble ; sbe could not 
bear to open it. 

*I am very weak and silly to-day,' sbe said, sadly. 
* But ever since tbat dreadf ul night I bave bad such a 
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Ion ging for Gaspard — ^it is the feeling of having to stand 
alone, I supposc. You see I have been so taken caro of — 
and now it is such an eflfort to think and arrange ! ' 

* My dear, you are not fit for it — you are wom-out 
already.' 

* I am only tired/ said Esp^rance, in a weary voice. 
" On ra hien hin depuis qu'on est las " — ^there is great trutli 
in that proverb.' 

' But you will be very careful, dear — ^you will not over- 
exert yoursclf P Will not Cornelia see that you are 
prudent ? ' 

' Yes, oh yes ! Cornelia has been everything to me — 
she takes caro of Noel — she does everything to save me 
— it was wrong of me to complain. I must keep well for 
Claude's sake. But that is enough about it ! do teil me 
about Frances — it is good for me to think of other 
things ! ' 

Lady Worthington could not enough admire the reso- 
lute way in which she turned f rom her troublea 

* Frances came back with me this moming/ she said. 
' I wonder whether you have heard any rumours of her 
piece of news ? ' 

* What ! ' exclalmed Esp^rance ; ' is it really true, then I 
I heard a report that she was going to be married/ 

* Trust Rilchester to be beforehand with gossip/ said 
Lady Worthington, smiling. *But this is really trua 
Can you guess whom she is going to marry P * 

Esperance thought for a minute. 

' A clergyman of some sort, I suppose, Frances would 
make such a model clergyman's wife.' 

*No/ said Lady Worthington, with an amused look; 
' you are quite wrong/ 

* Well, then — the squire of a country parish, where 
she will be a Lady Bountiful,' 



i 
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* Riglit ! * Said Lady Worthington. * And now who is 
tlie squire ? — ^you know him, but he lives a long way f rom 
here.' 

* The squire of a country parish, and I know him ! * 
Said Esp^rance, much puzzled. Then with a sudden re- 
membrance— *Mr. Henderson! can it be Mr. HendersonP' 

' Yes, it really is/ said Lady Worthington, smiling. 
* You and Madame Lemercier, you see, have helped to find 
a husband f or Frances.' 

Esp^rance was really very much pleased at this piece of 
news, and Lady Worthington's visit had cheered and re- 
freshed her. 

'You always do me good/ she said, gratefuUy. 'Do 
you remember that first time you came to see me on the 
jour des morts ? that will be just four years ago to- 
morrow.' 

Lady Worthington remembcred the visit well enough. 
Could it be only four years ago ? How much had happened 
since then to her poor little protSg^el She was taken 
upstairs to see Noel, and just as they passed Claude's 
room the door was opened, and Esp^rance beckoning her 
in, took her to the bedside. 

She was greatly shocked; at first indeed she could 
hardly believe that it was Claude at all, so greatly was ho 
changed. He was in a state of Stupor, lying perfectly 
still and breathing heavily. His head had been shavcd 
that moming, and this of course made him look much moro 
ill. The sick-nurse had just left the room, and Esp^rance, 
putting on a clean muslinette apron and bib, took her place 
by the bed and began to change the ice-bladders. It was 
evidently a great relief to her to be able to do anything, 
and she was engrossed heart and soul in the present ; but 
Lady Worthington trembled when she thought of the 
probable futura 
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Leaving Esp^rancc vrith her husband, she went down 
again to the sitting-room, where she foimd the Dean wait- 
ing for the last accounts of Claude. He looked very 
much aged and shaken, and Lady Worthington fancyrag 
he would not care to see anyone, would have lef t af ter the 
first greetiog and a fcw words of sympathy, but he begged 
her almost pathetically to stay. 

' If you could teil me, Lady Worthington, what I cau 
possibly do for that poor child, she is wearing horself out, 
and I seem powcriess to help — both their deaths will He 
at my door/ 

' Esp^rance told me that Cornelia has been the great- 
est comfort to her/ said Lady Worthington, anxious to 
say something soothing, but the Dean only grew more 
agitated. 

' Yes, Cornelia can help,' he said pitcously, ' but I my- 
self — I who caused all the trouble, can do nothing but 
watch the effects. Lady Worthington, I am an old man 
and a scholar, but now for the first time I have f ound that 
all my lifo has been lived for seif, and because of that 
wrong motive, I have been self-deceived. I see it now all 
too plainly, but the punishment is very hard, very bitter. 
It is gricvous to sit helplessly by, watching the ruin one 
has caused in the present, haunted by the spectres of past 
deeds. My sister — ^whom you yourself remcmber — M. de 
Mabillon, his son, even my own children, all risc up beforo 
me with reproaches. I see that you think this a stränge 
confession for me to mako, but I teil you this that you 
may know how all-important it is that I should find some 
means of helping Esperance. You know her bettcr than 
anyone, you and Miss NeviUe, can you not think of some- 
thing which I can do to relieve her ? ' 

Lady Worthington's still beautiful face was füll of 
sympathy, her himiorous grey eyes were softened, and 
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beamed with a kindly light ; years ago she had owned to 
her liusband that she feit it would be a sbeer impossibiKty 
to rouse the Dean from bis selfisbness, to a perception of 
bis duties, and now from bis own lips sbe was bearing tbat 
Claude and Esp^rance bad succeeded in tbis. Sbe paused 
for a moment before answering, tben, witb tbe besitation 
of one wbo speaks wbile yet tbinking out some doubtf ul 
point, sbe said, 'Tbere is one way tbat bas just oceurred 
to me, in wbicb I tbink you migbt perbaps bclp Mrs. 
Magnay. I know from wbat sbe said just now bow much 
sbe longs to bave ber brotber witb ber — ^would it bo 
possible for bim to be sent for?' 

Tbe Dean started to bis f eet witb sudden animation. 

* Lady Wortbington, I don't know bow to tbanlc you 
cnougb, sbe must surely be rclieved by tbat, and it bad 
nevcr Struck me — ^you sce I am not accustomed to tbink 
of otber people, I bave been self-engrossed, tbat is tbe f act, 
and now wben I long to see bow to belp, and wbat to do, 
I am blind and powerless. But tbat is really a good idea ! 
I will telegrapb to Mr. Seymour, teil bim to advance tbe 

necessary money to M. de to Gaspard, and ofEer any 

compensation wbicb Mr. Seymour may tbink fit to cbargo 
for bis sudden witbdrawaL' 

*I tbink you can bardly fail to comfort Esp^- 
rance in tbis way/ said Lady "Wortbington, warmly, 
* perbaps in case of disappointment, tbougb, you would 
not teil ber of tbe idea imtil you bave an answer from 
Ceylon.' 

Tbe Dean f uUy agreed to tbis, and baving escorted Lady 
Wortbington to ber carriage, sat down again in tbe Mag- 
nays' sitting-room to consider tbe wording of tbis all- 
important telegram. He bad never been an illiberal man, 
altbougb be bad gained a reputation for beingclose-banded 
because be disliked anytbing wbicb caused bim persoual 
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discomfort or trouble, but now that he was roused to take 
a real interest in something altogether outside himseli he 
was really goncrous. 

The Visit of the London doctor took place a little later 
in thc week, and the Dean bnilt a great deal on it, hoping 
that his opinion would be more favourable, or that he 
would adopt some more active measures. He waa terribly 
disappointcd when Mr. Moore only confirmed the opinion 
of the Kilchester doctors — trepanning coidd not be 
attempted, in all probability the patient would never 
recover consciousness, but would sink in a few days. 
This was the opinion given to the Dean — ^the doctor fal- 
tcred a little as Esp^rance drew him aside. 

* You will not deceive me, I know/ she said, raisingher 
clear brown eyes to his. *Is there any hope of my hus- 
band's recovery ? ' 

Never had the doctor been so strongly tempted to hold 
out false hopes. He was silent for a moment, looking at 
the poor little wife, so young and helpless, so unable to 
bear calamity. But those unflinching eyes woidd not 
allow him to prevaricate. 

* It is possible, Madam/ he said, with emphasis. 

Her lips quivered. She saw plainly how very little 
hope he had. 

* How long P ' she askcd, in a tremulous voice. 

* It may be a few days/ he answcred, * or it may 
possibly be weeks, or even months. There have been cases 
in which the patient has lingered on in this way and ulti- 
mately recovered, but it is only fair to teil you, Madam, 
they are verp rare.' 

She asked a few more questions, keeping back her 
tears bravely ; then with a few words of hearty sympathy 
Mr. Moore took leave, hurryingaway to catch the London 
train. 
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* A sad look out for that poor young thlng ! * he said 
to Mr. Maclaren, tlie Rilcliester doctor, wlio aecompauied 
him to the Station. 'TLey have not been married long 
I liear.' 

* Not two years/ replied Mr. Maclaren. 

* Humph ! they say Frenchwomen can't speak the 
truth, but they compel you to teil it, nevertheless. Fine 
eyes she had, and uncoramon — the coloiir of Smyma 
raisins exactly ! ' 

Then the two doctors feil to talking of other matters, 
and in a few minutes the celebrity upon whom Dean 
CoUinson's hopes had been centred, was being whirlcd 
away to London by the express. 

For a few minutes after his departure Esp^rance al- 
lowed herseif to give way to her overwhelming grief, then 
Controlling herseif once more, she paced slowly up and 
down the room, despairingly, but with the enforced quiet 
of a streng restraint. She paused for a minute at the 
window, but the November sunshine was Streaming füll 
into the room and she could not look out, her weary sight 
was dazzled by the brightness ; as she lowered her eyes, 
however, they rested for an instant on her betrothal ring. 
The sunlight was illumining the raised letters ! She read 
them over and over, at first dreamily, but af terwards with 
a sudden glad realisation — *Esp^rcz tonjours!^ 

She twisted the ring slowly from side to side, lettiug 
the light play brilliantly on each letter. What memories 
those words brought to her ! She let her thoughts travel 
slowly back. Now she was in the little salon at Paris, 
with her father and Gaspard in their National Guard 
imiform, and those words were ringing in her ears in her 
father's own voice; then again she was at a crowded 
London terminus, the door of the carriage was shut and 
locked, and Gaspard was whispering those words of com- 
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fort to her ; again — and her tears feil fast at tlie rcmem- 
brance — she was Walking with Claude along a straight, 
dusty road, bounded on each side by a vast piain, and she 
had told him that this was her motte, and he had remein- 
bcred it, and reminded her of it as they stood, later on 
still, by the crusader's tomb ; then on still f urther to the 
old Chäteau, and the long hours of that Christmas Eve when 
Claude had repeated the words, and they had soothed her 
like a sort of charm ; later still in that same day, and she 
was lying peacef uUy with her little son beside her, and 
Claude's bright face was bent down to hers, to whisper, 
*''Esp^rez toujoursf" But what is the masculine for 
Esp^rance ?' Those two precious words ! "Were not they 
indeed almost the last he had said to her? No, not quite! 
At that last terrible partin g in the darkness, and storm, 
and tumult, a broader, grander word had riscn to his lips ; 
it was hope, but yet somcthing better than hope. 

Could she disobey his last charge to her ? Could she 
shrink trembling from what must be best? For a few 
minutes she knclt in silence, and when she rose the despair 
and anguish had died out of her face — it was tear-stained, 
but quiet and serene. 

Before long she went down to the sitting-room, where 
she found her uncle and Cornelia. The Dean was standin g 
with his elbow on the mantelpiece ; he looked up as she 
entered, then hastily concealed his face again. Cornelia 
made room for her by the fire, and for a few minutes no 
one broke the silence. She knew that they waited for her 
to begin, and with an effort she turned to her uncle. 
'Did Mr. Moore teil you anything, uncle?' 
The Dean looked up, and she was touched by the sight 
of his silent grief. 

* You saw him yourself, my dear, did you not ?' 
' Yes,' said Esperance ; ' and he told me the truth.' 
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*He fears the worst, my poor child ' but liere the 

Dean's voice suddenly failed him. He tumed away, and 
burying liis face in liis liands, sobbed unrestrainedly. 

Cornelia, afraid tbat this would agitate Esperance, en- 
treated him to control bimself, but the disappointment o£ 
this last hope seemed to have crushed him, and he only 
moaned out sad words of self-accusation and vain regrets, 
repeating again that despairing sentence, * The worst — he 
fears the worst ! ' 

Esperance stood for a moment apart, as if gathering 
her strength, then she bent down gently and put her arm 
roimd the Dean's neck, and laid her soft cheek against his 
wrinkled one. 

* It will be God's best for all of us,' she whispered. 

The Dean could not but be comforted by her words — 
he pressed her band in silence. Just then there was a 
quick knock at the door. Cornelia opened it and received 
a telegram for her father. With trembling fingers the 
Dean tore open the envelope and read the brief lines. It 
was from Mr. Seymour. Gaspard had already started, 
and in accordance with the Dean's wish would come by 
the overland route, they might expect him the last week 
in November. 

They told Esperance quietly, and her thankful happi- 
ness gladdened the Dean's heart. It seemed a ray of 
comf ort in that dark day of disappointment ; yet none of 
them dared to look forward to the end of those three weeks. 

Day after day the Dean's voice, husky and trembling, 
asked the prayers of the congregation in the Cathedral for 
Claude Magnay; day after day Esperance watched and 
waited beside her husband's sick bed — watched with an 
intensity of hope, waited trustfully for that which should 
be sent. 

Cornelia tried not to be anxious about her, but she 
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longed unspeakably for Gaspard's arrival, knowing tliat 
bis presence would be a greater comfort and help to Esp^- 
rance tban anytbing eise. It was with a feeling of \in- 
speakable relief tbat sbe received tbe telegram whicb be 
sent from London. Sbe berself went to tbe Rilcbester 
Station to meet bim, longing for bis arrival and jxt 
dreading it, and as sbe paeed up and down tbe platforra, 
waiting for tbe train, recalling sadly ber first introduction 
to ber Cousin years ago at tbe great London terminus. 

Ile was not so greatly cbanged as sbe bad expected. 
It was tbe same sligbt, trim figure, tbe same ratber grave 
face, clear, brown eyes, and drooping moustacbe, only tbat 
tbe bealtby, bronzed complexion made bim look younger 
and bandsomer tban wben sbe bad last seen bim. 

Sbe beld out ber band, welcoming bim witb tbe answer 
to tbe question wbicb sbe knew was on bis Ups. 

* Claude is still living, still unconscious.* 

* And Esp^rance ?' 

' As well as we can expect. Sbe tbougbt it better not 
to come to meet you, sbe is bearing up wonderfully.' 

Gaspard asked anxiously for details of Claude's ac- 
cident and illness, for tbe telegram bad been necessarily 
brief, and bad only fumisbed bim witb tbe leading facts 
and tbe urgent need of bis presence. He listened sadly 
^o Cornelia's account, sbe could not conceal from bim tbe 
bopelessness of tbe case. Very sadly be walked up tbe 
Steps at tbe entrance of tbe botel. Cornelia led tbe way 
to tbe sitting-room, and be foUowed ber down tbe long, 
dark corridor. At tbe sound of tbeir f ootsteps, bowever, a 
door at tbe end was quickly opened, tbe ligbt streamed 
do^vn tbe passage, and looking up, be saw Esperance in 
tbe doorway. 

* Chirie ! ' be cricd. 

'Gaspard!* It was ihe only word wbicb would pass 
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her Kps, she let him fold her in his arms, while her tears 
rained down silently. 

Cornelia left them together, and af ter a few minutes 
Esperance was better able to feel the füll comfort of Gas- 
pard's presence, and yet to both of them tbere was some- 
thing inexpressibly sad about tliis retum; the meeting 
which they had so often talked over, and had planned so 
joyfully, was indeed different to their expeetations. It 
was not tili N oel's baby voiee was upraised, that Esperance 
dried her tears, and Gaspard's sorrowful face brightened. 

* Your little boy,! ' he exclaimed, ' I have not seen him.' 
Then as Noel crawled towards them, with slow but resolute 
baby efEorts, * Why, he is a regulär De Mabillon, eyes and 
all.' 

' Yes,' Said Esperance, liftin g him up to greet his uncle, 
* I think he will be like our father.' 

Just at that moment she was called away to Claude's 
room, and Gaspard was left alone with Noel, who did not 
quite know what to make of this new arrival; he was 
beginning to twist the comers of his baby mouth omin- 
ously, when the door opened and Dean Collinson entered. 

He had greatly dreaded meeting Gaspard, but when he 
saw his grave, sorrowful face, his courage suddenly revived 
— ^the sorrow seemed to unite them. 

' I am heartily glad you have come, Gaspard,' he said, 
holding out his hand. 

Gaspard made his grave and rather formal greeting, he 
could not bring himself to speak very warmly. The old 
man was for a moment repulsed, but he had grown 
strangely humble, and he said nothing, only a grieved look 
passed over his face. Then at once Gaspard's better seif 
retumed, he spoke courteously and gratefully. 

* I have a great deal to thank you for,' he said, * it was 
very considerate of you to send for me, and the joumey * 
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The colour glowed in Gaspard's clieeks, his eyes shone 
with a bright Hght, and tis face expressed at once surprise, 
admiration, and relief. For a moment there was silence, 
then he spoke warmly. 

* In the name of my father and mother, I do f orgive 
you, iincle. As for my own pardon, I do not feel that I 
have a right to use sucli a term to one so mucli my senior. 
You disliked me — I was aware of it, and returned the 
dislike ; necessarily there was coldness between us. I have 
to thank you now for first breaking the ice.' 

The Dean held out his hand, and Gaspard grasped ifc in 
silence, while Noel kicked and crowed lustily, evidently 
finding the family reconciliation very amusing. 

After this Dean Collinson seemed really happier, 
though of course the long, wearing anxiety about Claude 
still weighed heavily on his spirits. It was wonderful, 
however, how much comfort he met with from the least 
likely quarters; people who a short time before would only 
have bowed to him with cold respect, now ventured to stop 
him in the street, and actually to sympathise with him — 
the Sensation was novel and pleasing. His observatory 
and his telescope were shattered to a thousand fragments. 
Eilchester feit real pity for one thus rudely deprived of 
his hobby, and people tried to interest him in other 
matters instead. He meekly consented to be pleased with 
almost anything, he allowed the Precentor to persecute 
him with "Wagner, he gave his consent to several long- 
desired improvements in the Cathedral, he made schemes 
for helping the parochial clergy, and took a leading part 
in all the winter charities. Even his sermons shared in 
the general change ; they were no longer the dry, leamed 
discourses of former years, but clever, eamest, powerful 
ßcrmons, which people flocked to hear ; the Dean was 
rapidly gaining the respect and afEection which, in the 
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days of his e&cliisivcness and self-indulgence^ had never 
been accordcd to him. 

The short December days passed quickly by. The 
long nights succecded each othcr ono by one in endless 
monotony, and still Claude lingered on almost miracu- 
lously ; tho long imconsciousncss still remained unbroken. 

The last evening of the year came — a still, cold, frosty 
night. Esp^rance found it hard then not to fear, almost 
impossible not to glance on tremblingly at the fatore. She 
listened to the Cathedra! bclls as they rang out clearly in 
the frosty air, and tried to take courage, but never bef ore 
had it secmed so hard to trust patiently. She had little 
sleep that night — at last, when her restlessness grew iin- 
bearable, she rose and dressed herseif, and went to her 
husband's room, where Gaspard had been keeping watch 
to relieve the sick-nurse. 

He gave her his New-year's greeting sadly. What a 
Jour de Van was this ! She bent down to kiss her husband's 
unconscious brow, then turned away to the window to hide 
her tears. The night-lamp burnt low ; she drew up the 
blind softly and looked out. 

Many times before she had seen the dawn, but never 
had it looked so beautiful to her as now. Over the hard, 
frozen earth there rose the soft, grey, pearly hue of 
morning ; far ofE in the city she could see the faint yellow 
gleam of the street lamps, while above in brightest eon- 
trast, in the midst of the beautiful greyish-green haze, 
hung the moming star, large and radiant, almost dazzling 
in its brilliancy. 

Gaspard's voiee suddenly recalled her. 

' Chiriey come here ! ' 

She hastened to the bedside. The heavy breathing 
had grown more quiet, the arms were moved slightly, the 
eyelids quivered. Gaspard went to summon the nurse 
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frpm the adjoinmg room; Esp^rance waited, scarcely ablo 
to breathe f or the terrible suspense. Was this a change 
for life or death ? One minute more and the long, long 
waiting was over! Claude's blue eyes — quiet, uncbanged, 
recognising, looked into hers ! He smiled, and bis long- 
sealed lips uttered one f aint word — ' Esp^rance ! ' 

The look, tbe smüe, tbe one word were all sbe could 
bave— but sbe was contented. Sbe let Gaspard lead ber 
from tbe room at once, and in a few minutes be bad taken 
tbe news to tbe Deanery, and bad brougbt Cornelia back 
to Esp^rance. Tbe reconciliation witb tbe Dean bad long 
been efEected, but even bad be not asked so bumbly for 
pardon, Gaspard mnst bave forgiven bim all wben be saw 
tbe intensity of bis tbankfulness at Claude's restoration. 
Even Mrs. Mortlake gave a sincere expression of joy, and 
Dean Collinson was so mucb agitated tbat it seemed 
doubtful if be would be sufficiently recovered in time for 
tbe moming Service. He went bowever, and endured tbe 
long new-year's sermon patiently. It was twelve o'clock 
before tbe füll service was completed, tben be burried ofE 
at once to tbe botel. 

No one was in tbe sitting-room. He waited anxiously 
for some minutes ; at last Cornelia stole quietly down tbe 
passage witb a reassuring face. 

* Claude ?' asked tbe Dean — be could bardly speak for 
emotion. 

' He is going on well, tbe doctors are quite satisfied — 
only be must be kept perfectly quiet.' Tben as tbe Dean 
turned away, sbe continued witb a smile, ' But we bave 
anotber new-year's gift, fatber, to be tbankful for ! ' 

Tbe Dean turned aroundbalf apprebensively. * Wbat ! 
tbey never told me ' 

' All bas gone well/ said Cornelia, in a calm, glad voico 
- * Esperance bas a little daugbter !' 

c c 
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That day tho Dean exercised hiB prerogaÜTe, and 
altercd the anthem chosen to the opening choms from the 
* Ilymn of Praise/ 

Some peoplo declared that it was an nnsnitable anÜhem 
for tho new year, but they knew very litüe about it. 
Dean Collinson's bead was bowed tbrougbout; people 
woudered tbat be did not stand up^ or sbow in some way 
tbat be sbared tbe spirit of tbe words, ' AU tbings witb 
life and breatb, praise ye tbe Lord ! ' But perbaps ibere 
bad never before been in tbe Catbedral, praise more true, 
and bumble, and beartfelt^ tban tbat wbicb rose from tbe 
boary-beadcd Dean^ wbo sbaded bis eyes witb bis band 
lest anyone sbould see tbe tears of tbankfiüness wbicb be 
could not cbeck. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

* Biest be Thy dew, and blest Thy froct, 
And happy I to be so crost, 
And cured by Grosses at Thy cost. 

For as Tby band tbe weatber stecrs, 
80 thrive I best twixt joys and tears, 
And all the year have some green ears.* 

Henby Yaüoiiak. 

Olaude's recovery was slow, but tbere were no relapses ; 
be bad now notbing but weakness to struggle against, and 
day by day be made real and perceptible progress. It 
was not for several weeks, bowever, tbat tbey ventured to 
let Esp^rance come into bis room, tbey dreaded tbe excite- 
ment for botb alike, and Esp^rance was obliged to content 
berself witb ber little blue-eyed baby, wbile Claude was 
able to grumble to bis beart's content to Gaspard — tbe 
only person allowed to come into bis room except tbe sick- 
nurse. He was tbe very man to be witb an invalid — quiet 
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and ready, sympatlietic and yet firm, and Claude found 
some comfort in his strong resemblance to Esperance. 

One day, however, wlien they were talking together, 
Gaspard happened to say something in French; Claude 
stared at him — he could not understand a word. It was 
ratlier a shock to both of them, but the doctor made light 
of it, assuring him that in time it would come back to him. 
It was exactly the same in other things. He took up a 
newspaper one day — the first time he had been allowed to 
move from the bed, to a couch at the other end of the 
room — ^but to his dismay, instoad of a refreshment it was 
a serious labour — ^in ten minutes he had with diflSculty 
speit through two or three lines — it was like learning to 
read over again. 

Every time the doctor came he was besieged by im- 
patient questions — ^How was his wif e, and when might he 
See her P Esp^rance's recovery had been very slow and 
protracted, and the meeting was postponed day after day 
tili Claude's patience was f airly exhausted. One moming 
he worked himself up into such an excitement, in trying 
to prove how much better it would be for both of them to 
See each other, that the doctor began to waver. Espe- 
rance had had a bad night, however, and was really not 
equal to any exertion. Mr. Maclaren would not suggest 
it to her, but he asked if she would spare the baby. 

Claude was still talking fiercely to Gaspard of the f oUy 
and uselessness of such precautions, when his door was 
opened and the doctor looked in once more. 

* Mrs. Magnay sends you a small deputy,' he said with 
a smile, then standing back he made way for the monthly- 
XLurse, who walked in with an important air, and placed a 
small, closely-wrapped bündle on Claude's arm. The baby 
was asleep ; he imf olded the shawls, and looked long and 
earnestly at the little face. It was doubtless much like 
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Otter Liiby faccs, but to his eyes a likeness was tobe traced 
ia every feature. The little, pointed, dimpled cliiii, the 
small mouth, the well-f onued nose^ at present almost out 
üf Proportion to the rest of the face, the soft, dark, clear 
skin, and a most unusual quantity of curly, dark-brown 
hair, very noticeable in such a young baby, all scrved to 
make his little girl a very comforting ' deputy/ 

* She will be very like Esp^rance/ he said, glancing 
up, and Gaspard fancied there were tears in his eyes, but 
he hastily stooped down again and kissed the little uncon- 
scious forehead gratefully, almost reverently. 

* I bclieve Esperance has been comforting herseif with 
the small woman's likeness to you,' said Gaspard with a 
laugh. * Time will show which is right, but her eyes are 
certainly yours.' 

She was obliging enough to wake before long, and 
slowly to lif t her sleepy eyelids, and Gaspard was certainly 
right. The eyes which had been Esp^rance's comfort for 
the last five weeks were not the least like the De Mabillons 
— the colour of Smyrna raisins as the London doctor said 
— but large, well-opened, dark-blue eyes,already expressing 
something of Claude's ready Observation and intelligence. 

It was two or three days af ter this that Esperance was 
allowed to make her first visit to the sick room. Gaspard 
brought her to the door, just witnessing the dawning joy 
of each face, the glow of colour which rose to Esperance's 
cheeks, and the bright, eager welcome from Claude ; then 
ho left them to their happiness, and went to see Dean 
Collinson. 

One of the Dean's many schemes was to induce Mr. 
Seymour to part with Gaspard. He could not cndure the 
thought of his return to Ceylon, and he had written some 
time before to urge the coffee-planter to trän sf er him to 
the house of business in London, Mr. Seymour was fond 
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of Gaspard, and of course grumbied at the proposal, but ifc. 
happened that at tbat time tbe change was really f easible. 
Mr. Seymour's younger brother had just died ; Gaspard 
was fully competent to take bis place, and although, owing 
to bis want of capital, he could not at present be received 
as a partner, yet tbe cofEee-planter binted tbat in time tbis 
difficulty migbt be surmounted. Tbe salary was a good 
one, and tbe Dean suggested tbe cbange bopefully. 
Gaspard did not take long to make up bis mind. Englisb 
fogs and vapours witb Esp^rance, and tbe perfect climate 
of Dickoya witbout ber, was to bim a cboice wbicb required 
little weigbing ; tbe decision to stay in England was at 
once made, and Esp^rance's deligbt warmed tbe Dean's 
beart. 

It was wbile sbe was talking wItb bim on tbis subject 
one af ternoon in Marcb tbat sbe resolved to speak to bim 
of wbat bad long been on ber mind. ' You are doing so 
mucb to make me bappy, uncle,' sbe said witb a momentary 
besitation, ' it seems almost wrong to ask you to do some- 
tbing eise, and yet tbere is one tbing wbicb I very mucb 
want.' 

* My dear ! ' exclaimed tbe Dean, * let me bear it at 
once; if it is any tbing I can do I sball be deligbted.' 

' I am not sure wbetber it is,' said Esp^rance, musingly, 
* but I bope it is. I want Bertba to come to Rilcbester, 
uncle. I want George and Bertba to be at baby's 
cbristening/ 

Tbe Dean paced up and down tbe room tbree or four 
times in silence ; tben be stopped, and taking Esp^rance's 
band in bis, be said gently, ' Yes, my dear, you are rigbt 
— ^wbat am I, indeed, tbat I sbould refuse forgiveness to 
any ! I will write to Bertba myself . Wben is your little 
girl to be cbristened ?' 

* We tbought we sbould like Easter Day, if it will be 
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convenient, uncle. Mr. Maclaren thinks that Claude may 
go then/ 

* And 18 the name decided P' 

* Claude says one name must be Esp^rance, but we 
bave not cbosen the otber/ Then witb a sudden tbought 
she continued, ' Is there any name you would like, uncle ?' 

There was a stränge huskiness in tbe Dean's voice as 
he replied, * Yes, Esp^rance, if you and Claude approve, 
there is one name I should very much like — ^your mother's 
name — Amy.* 

Frances Neville, Cornelia, and Gaspard were to be the 
godparents. The christening had been deferred tili 
Easter on Claude's account, but that was the utmost limit 
which could be allowed, f or Mr. Henderson and Frances 
were to be married in the f oUowing week, and Esp^rance 
had set her heart on their presence. 

*I feel that my little girl belongs to you in a way 
already/ she said one day to Frances, who was driving 
her over to Worthington Hall in her little pony-carriage. 
* When she is older you will have to teach her all that 
you have taught her mother. I think Maggie is a very 
happy little girl ; we shall aU envy her when she has you 
to herseif in the country/ 

* Dear little Maggie,' said Frances, thoughtf ully, ' if I 
thought I should be half as wise with her as Madame 
Lemercier has been I should be happy/ 

' I heardfrom Madame only last weck,' said Esperance. 
She wrote so happily ; her passage is taken, and she goes 
to Australia to join Monsieur next month/ 

' Yes, she has promised to stay with Maggie tili we 
come home,' said Frances. ' We mean to dispense with a 
regulär wedding tour, and to have a few quiet weeks in 
Comwall instead ; then in the summer Norman says we 
must all meet down in Wales. Maggie and Kathie will 
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SO enjoy bemg together, and I tliink you and Claude and 
the babies ougbt to come too, it will not feel at all right if 
you are not tbere, and Claude will want a change of air 
by that time/ 

'It would be very delightful/ said Esp^rance, *but 
that is looking rather far ahead.' 

They reaebed tbe Hall as she spoke, and Mr. Henderson, 
who was staying tbere, came down the steps to greet them. 

* You remember Mrs. Magnay, Norman/ said Frances, 
* we have already been discussing our next meeting in 
Wales/ 

Mr. Henderson shook Lands with her warmly. He 
had not seen her since her wedding-day, but in spito of all 
she had been through^ she was not much altered ; it was 
the same gravely sweet face, only there seemed greater 
depth in the eyes, and a more patient firmness about the 
mobile lips. 

Frances had much to talk of, and there was a sort of 
sadness about the visit, because it was probably the last 
which Esp^rance would be able to make bef ore the bustle 
and confusion of the wedding week began. But Lady 
Worthington reminded them cheerfully that Devonshire 
was one of the loveliest counties, and prophesied that 
before long Claude would have commissions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frances' new home. 

Esp^rance stayed as long as she could well be spared 
f rom home, and then, as Frances was tired, Mr. Henderson 
drove her back to Eilchester in the pony carriage. She 
was glad to have this opportunity of seeing him, for 
although she had from the first thought him very pleasant, 
she was not quite sure that he was altogether worthy of 
Frances, indeed, from her very slight acquaintance it was 
impossible for her to judge. He talked to her kindly, and 
quite in the way she liked, of Claude's illness ; then the 
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convcrsation tumed to Madame Lemercier and her liappi- 
ncss at the prospect of rejoining her husband ; and finally 
it drif ted on naturally to recollections of their meeting in 
"Wales, while Esp^rance was delighted to teil of all 
Frances' kindness to her, and Mr. üenderson was of coorse 
delighted to listen. By the end of the drive they were 
firm friends, and Esp^rance feit qnite sure now that she 
liked Frances' futnre husband. 

George and Bertha were expected on the following 
day — the Thursday in Holy Week. Everyone a little 
drcaded their arrival ; even Cornelia, thongh thankftil that 
her f ather had sent the invitation, half shrank from seeing 
her sister. All passed off, however, better than she had 
feared. The real joy of having Bertha onoe more at home 
overcame the painfulness of the first meeting, and though 
they were quiet and subdued, they were none the less ' 

really glad and thankful to be all together once more. i 

Esp^rance, fancying that the first retum would not be 
very pleasant to Bertha, had planned the exciiement of 
Claude's first visit to the Deanery for the following day, 
and their coming was such a pleasure to the Dean, and 
such an event, that it seemed to put them all at their ease 
again. No one quite understood why it was that, on the ^ . 

second day, no more awkward silences feil in the family 
circle, excepting perhaps George ; he could not help 
letting Esp^rance know that he appreciated her thought- 
fulness. 

* From the first time I saw you years ago at Paris, I 
kncw that you were blessed with that rarest gift of tact, 

Mrs. Magnay, but I did not imagine how much I should / 

be indebted to you in f uture years. Your visit to-day has 
thawed us all.' 

* Claude's visit, you mean,' said Esperance, smiling. 
' It is the first time he has been here since the accident. 
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and the Dean wants to show him all the alterations and 
improvements.' 

' I hear the Dean is not going to have his observatory 
rebuilt— is that true ?' 

* He says he shall not at present/ replied Esp^rance, 
* but he has engaged a first-rate lecturer to give a course 
of lessons on astronomy in Eilchester ; and I believe if 
the people take up the subject at all warmly, he will build 
another observatory, which may be used by the public/ 

' I must say he looks all the better f or being without 
his hobby. I suppose he gets out of doors more, instead 
of being shut up all day studying and spending half the 
night in star-gazing/ 

Esp^rance glanced across at the Dean, and smiled. He 
certainly did look much happier and much less infirm than 
in former times, but she did not think the change was 
altogether owing to the loss of the telescope. 

Easter-Day was cold and unseasonable ; in spite of its 
being in the middle of April there was snow on the ground, 
and the cold east wind blew gustily round the walls of the 
Cathedral, whistling through the louver-boards in the 
towers, and vainly seeking f or an entrance at the closed 
doors and Windows. But the hurricane without only made 
the calm within seem more restful, and the fitful gleams 
of sunshine Streaming through the stained-glass Windows, 
cast a fleeting radiance on the group gathered round the 
massive old fönt. 

Lady "Worthington, standing rather in the background, 
could watch the f aces of those around ; Claude, with the 
gravely-wistful expression which his face of ten bore, stood 
t5lose to the fönt, his colour rather high, his short, newly- 
grown hair fairer and more boyish-looking than ever. 
Esp^rance was close beside him, looking serene and happy, 
and with a beautiful light in her soft, brown eyes ; while 
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belilnd them stood Marie, in her f resh white cap, and little 
Noel with his bright eyes füll of grave wonder. On the 
opposite aide stood Frances and Mr. üenderson, Madame 
Ijemercier, using her handkerchief freely — Gkspard, with 
an unusually sof tened expression on his dark^ handsome 
face, and Cornelia, holding the baby carefully and rather 
anxiously, with a womanly tendemess and love which she 
would once have scomed. But, perhaps, in all the little 
group there was no face which arrested Lady Worthington's 
attention with such real pleasure as the Dean's. 

This Easter-Day was indeed one of rejoicing to him. 
It was with mingled humility and joy that he received his 
sister's Kttle grandchüd in his arms, aad bestowed on her 
the name which meant so much to him — ' Amy Esperance/ 

The short Service over, the little group dispersed 
quickly, Mrs. Mortlake lingering to help old Mrs. Pass- 
more into the carriage, and to hear her comments. 

* A most beautiful baby ! the finest I have seen for a 
long time — and so healthy, too !' 

' Yes,' Said Mrs. Mortlake, ' a nice plump little thing, 
but scarcely pretty. Just compare her with Bella at that 
age ! Bella really was a lovely baby/ 

Mrs. Passmore did not stay to dispute the point, and 
Mrs. Mortlake was recalled to the present by finding that 
Bella was playing at snowballs with Maggie Henderson 
and the little Worthingtons, to the great detriment of her 
Sunday clothes. 

There was to bo no christening dinner, for Claude was 
still too much of an invalid to bear any more fatigue that 
day ; it was not indeed tili the evening that he was 
enough rested to care even for conversation, but when 
Esp^rance had brought him his tea he revived. 

* It has not been too much for you P ' she asked a little 
anxiously. 



^ 
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'"Not tlie least. I wouldn't have missed it for any- 
thing/ he replied, with sufficient energy to reassure her. 
* It was worth a little exertion if only for the pleasure of 
seeing the Dean's face/ 

* Was it not bright and glad! ' said Esp^rance, smiling. 
'And he held baby so nicely ! I could not help thinking 
as he said her name, how my mother's belief had really 
come true, and all was being made right at last. I wonder 
if in Paradise they are allowed to watch the working 
together of things down here — whether she and papa 
could see how the poverty and the suffering and the long 
waiting, were all leading up to the reunion which they 
had so longed for?' 

Claude did not speak for a minute or two, but twisted 
her betrothal ring round, and mused on the motte. 

*You naughty child/ he said, playfully, yet with a 
Vibration in bis voice, 'see how loose this thing has 
grown ! ' 

And with that he pressed the little thin band to bis 
lips, and Esp^rance smiled — ^her eyes füll of happy tears. 
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" * WeTwo* contains many very exciting passagas and a great deal of Information. 
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ened by rays of genuine humoar. Altogether this story is more and better tban a novel.*' 
•—Momi/ig Post. 
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" The Dean's daughters are perfectly real characters — ^the leamed Cornelia especially ; 
—the little impulsive Fiench heroine, who enduras their cold hospitality and at last wini 
their affection, is thoroughly charming ; while throughont the book there runs a golden 
tbread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds üb that the making 
and marring of marrlage is not, af ter all, the sum total of real lileJ'*-~Academy. 

" ' Won by Waiting ' is a very pleasing and well-written tale ; füll of graphic descrlp- 
tions of French and Englidh life, with incidents and characters well sustained. A book 
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By Mrs. Forrester. 
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in tbe society which she doscribes. It is a book to read.'' — Standard. 
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By ViOLET Fane. 
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By Mrs. Forrester. 
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The work aboonda in incident, and many of ue aoenea are fall of graphto power and crae 
pathoa It ia a book that fewwill read withoat becoming wiaer and better.^*— «Scotnnaia. 

** Thla atory ia yery intereating. The attachment between John Halifax and hia w>re ia 
beaatifolly painted, aa are the pictarea of their domeatic life, and the growing ap of iheir 
children; and the oonclaaion of the book ia beantifol and toaohing.**— AMemaunt 



m.— THE CBESGENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BT ELIOT WARBURTON. 

**Independent of ita yalae aa an original narratiye, and ita naafal and intereating 
Information, thia work ia remarkable for the ooloaring power and play of fancy with 
which ita deacriptiona are enlivened. Among ita greateat and moat laating charma ia ita 
reverent and aeriona apirit'*— Quorfarly Beoim. 

**Mr. Warbarton haa falfllled the promiae of hia title-page. The ^Bealitiea of Eaatem 
l'rwyel * are deacribed with a ylTidneaa which inveata them with deep and abiding inter- 
est; while the ^Bomantio* adventarea which the enterpriaing toanat met with in hia 
conrao are narrated with a apirit which ahowa how mach ho «ojoyad theie reliafi from 
the ennni of eyery-day lifeb*'— (Tloda 



lV.r:-NATHALIB. 

BY JULIA EAVANAGH. 



** 'Nathalle * ia Mlaa Eayanagh'a beat imagtaativa effort Ita manner Ia graoloiu and 
attractiye. Ita matter ia good. A aentiment, a tendemeaa, ara oommanded by her whioh 
are aa indiyidaal aa they are elegant We ahonld not aoon ooma to an end wera we to 
apecif y all the delicate tondiea and attraotiva pictarea whioh plaoa * KathaUa ' hJgh among 
booka of ita daaa."— AMemmmk 



Y.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ASOTJT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**TheBe thonghta are good and hamanat They are thooghta we woold wiah women to 
think : they are mach more to che parpoae than the traatiaea apon the women and daugh- 
tera of England, which were faahionable aome yeara ago, and theae thonghta mark ine 
progreaa of opinion, and indicato * highar toaa of oharaotar, and % Joatar aatimate ol 
woman'a poaition.**— AMeiiMwii 

** Tills excellent book ia charaoteriaad by good aana«, good taata, and feeling, and U 
written in an aameat, Philanthropie, aa wall M praotical apirit"— ifornirv i'o*<> 
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YL— ADAM ORAEHE OF MOSSGRAT. 

BT MRS. OUPHANT. 

M * AdAm QTMma * ii a ttoiy awakaniof genuine emotione of Interest and deUght by itn 
admlrable piotnree of Soottieh life and eoeneiy. The plot ii cloTerly eomplicated, and 
Üiere ie great Titoli^ In ihe dlalogae, and remarkable brilliancy in tha deecriptive pas- 
iftgM« M who fhat haa read 'Margaret Maitltnd* woald not be prepared to expeotf 
Bat the itory haa a * mightier magnet etil],* In tha healthy tone which pervadee it, in ita 
feminine delicaoy of thonght and diction, and in the tmly womanly tendemese of ite 
•enümente. The eloqnent aathor ■ata before oa the eaaential attribntea of Ohriatian 
▼irtae, their deep and alient workinga in the heut, and their beantifnl manlf eatationa ii 
che life, wiih a deUMoy, a power, and a tnith whioh oan hardly be lorpaaaed."— Afem^. 
RoaL 



yn— SAH SLIOE'S WISE SAWS ABS 
HODEEN IirSTANGES. 

" We hava not «ha «Ughteat Intention to eriticiae thia book. Ita repntation is made^ and 
will Btand aa long aa uat of Soott'a or Bolwer'a novela The remarkable originality of 
Ita porpoae, and ttie happy deacrip.ti<» it afforda of Ameriean life and mannera, atill con* 
tinne the aabject of nniyeraal admiration. To aay thaa mach ia to aay enongh, thoagh we 
mast jaat mention that the new edition forma a part of the Pabliahera' Oheap Standard 
Ubrary, which haa incladed aome of the yery beat apedmena of light literatore that ever 
haya baen written.*'— JfaMeR^«*. 



ym.— OABDINAL WISElIAirS BEGOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOTJE POFES. 

" A plctareaqae book on Bome and ita eccleaiaatical aoyereigna, by an eloqnent Bomaa 
Oatholia Oardinal Wiaeman haa here treated a apeoial aabject ^th ao mach generality 
and genlality that hia recollectiona will excite no ill-feeUng in thoae who are most con- 
adentionaly oppoaed to eyery idea of haman infallibility repreaented tfrPapaldomination.** 
—Atheiunim. 



IX.— A LIFE FOS A LIFE. 

Bt THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Wa are alwaya glad to welcome Mra. Omlk. She writea from her own oonylo- 
Üona, and she haa the power not only to conceiye clearly what it ia that ehe wiahea to 
•ay, bat to expreaa it in langnage effectiye and yigorooa. In * A Life for a Life * ahe ia 
fortonate in a good aabject, and ahe haa prodnced a work of atrong effect Tha 
reader, haying read the book throngh for the story, will be apt (if he be of onr per- 
aoasion) to retnm and read again many pagea and paaaagea with greater pleaaare 
than on a flrst pemsal. The whole book ia replete with a gracefal, tender deli- 
oacy; and, in addition to ita ofher merita, it ia ?rritten in good oarefnl Engliah." — 
ÄthtnenuTk 

***ALifeforaLife' ia a book of a high elaaa The oharaotera are depicted with a 
maaterly band ; the eyenta are dramatically aet f orth ; the deaoriptiona of aceneiy and 
■ketohea of aociety are admirably penned; moreoyer, the work haa an object — a olearly 
deflned moral->moBt poetically, moat beaatifnlly drawn, and throogh all tiiere ia that 
atrong, refleotiye mind yiaible whioh laya bare the homan heart and homan mlnd to tha 
rery oora"— »i/omtng FosU 



X.— THE OLD GOUET SÜBTJBB. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

'* A book which haa afforded na no alight gratifloation." — ÄtheiUBum. 

** From the mixtare of deacription, anecdote, biography, and criticiam, thia book ia yery 
yleaaant TetMng."Spectator. 

'* A more agreeable and entertaining book haa not been pnbUahed alnoa Boawell pro- 
dnced hia reminiacencea of Johnaon." — ^Vtiervcr. 
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XL— UAEGABET AND HER BEIDESMAIDS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE VALLEY OP A HÜNDRED FIRES," 

**WaTecomxnend all who «ra In seareh of a fasoinating novel to read thüi work for 
themBelye& They will find it well worth their while. There are a freahness and orig1n> 
ality abont it qnita channing, and there is a certain noblenesB in the treatment both of 
•entiment and inddent whica ia not often tormi.*'~-AtAenmum. 



Xn.— THE OLD JXTDGE ; OK, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

BY SAM SLIGK. 

** A pecnliar Intereit attaches to Bketches of colonial lifo, and readers conld not have ■ 
safer guido than the talented anthor of thla work, who, by a residence of half a Century, 
haa practically graeped the habits, manners, and social conditiona of the oolonists he de- 
acribea All who wiah to form a fair idea of the difficnlties and pleaaurea of lifo in a neu 
conntry, nnlike England in Mme reapecta, yet like it in many, ahoold read thia book.** 
JchnBuO. 



XUL— DASIEN; OK, THE MEBGHANT FBINJK 

BY ELIOT WARBÜRTON. 

**Thia laat prodnctlon of the anthor of 'TheOreacent and the Oroaa* haa the aame 
«lementa of a very wide popularity. It will pleaae ita thouaanda."— Ctoöc: 

"Eliot Warburton'a active and prodnctiye geniua ia amply exemplifled in the preaent 
book. We haye aeldom met wiüi any work in which the realitiea of hiatory and the 
poetry of flction were more happily interwoven.**— /Ututrctfed ilTeim. 



XIY.— FAMILY BOMANGE ; OK, DOMESTIG ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOGEAGY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BÜRKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

*'It were impoaaible to praiae too highly thia moat intereating book, whether we ahonld 
haye regard to ita ezcellent plan or ita not lesa ezcellent execution. It ought to be found 
on CTcry drawing-room table. Here you have nearly flfty captivating romancea with the 
|)ith of all their intereat preaerved in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read 
in half an hoor. It ia not the leaat of their merita that the romancea are fonnded on faot 
— or what, at leaat, haa been handed down for truth by long tradition— and tha romanoe 
of reality far exceeda the romance of üoüoxi."— Standard. 



XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**We have had freqnent opportnnitiea of commending Meaara. Hnrat and Blackett'a 
Standard Library. For neatneaa, elegance, and diatinctneaa the yolomea in thla aerlee 
fiurpaaa anything with which we are familiär. *The Laird of Norlaw' will fnlly anatain 
tbe author's high reputation. The reader ia carried on from flrat to laat with an energy 
of aympathy that never flagB.*'t8wufay Times. 

•• ' The Laird of Norlaw ia worthy of the author's repntatlon. It ia one of tha nioai 
exquisite of modern noYela.**^06MrMr. 



XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS. G. GRETTON. 

**Mrs. Gretton had opportnnitiea which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becomiPR 
acqualnted with the inner life and habits o^ a part of the Italian peninaula which ia tue 
yery centre of the national criaia. We can praiae her Performance as intereating, nnezajt 
gerated, and füll of opportune Instruction. "—rAe Timet. 

"Mra. Qretton'a book ia timely, life-iike, and for erery reaaon to be reoommended ii 
ia impossible to dose the book withoui liking the i^ritar as well as the subject The würfe 
is engagiog, because real"— .^MeaiBMm. 
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XVn.— NOTHINO NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•* 'Nothing New* diqplays all those raperior merits which haye xnade * John Halifax ' 
one of the moBt populär works of the day. There is a foroe and trathfalness abont theaa 
tales which mark fhem aa the production of no ordinary mind, and we oordially recom- 
mend them to fhe penuHd of idl loyem of flotion.**— J/om^n^r FosL 



XYIIL— LIFB OF JEANNE D'ALBBET, QUEEN OF 

NAVAEEE. 

BT MISS FREER. 

** Wa haye read fhli book wifh great pleasnre, and haye no healtation In reoommending 
it to general pemsaL It reflects the highest credit on the indnatry and ability of Misa 
Freer. Noching can he more intereating than her atory of the lifo of Joanne D'Albret, 
and the narrative ia aa tmatworthy aa it ia attractivOi**— JfomAisr Poit. 



XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HÜNDBED FIBES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

** If asked to daaaify thia work, we ahoold glye it a place between * John Halifax * and 
' The Gaxtona* '*^8tandard. 
** The apirit in which the whole book ia written ia reflned and good.**— ^MaiuaMn. 
** Thia ia In erery aenae a oharming noveL**— Jfettenswr. 



XX— THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM ; OB, NABBATIVES, 
SGENES, AND ANEGDOTES FBOM GOUBTS OF JUSTICE. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERJEANT AT LAW. 

**Thia attractive book will be pemaed with mnoh intereat It oontalna a great yarie^ 
of aingnlar and highly romantic atoriea"— JM» BuU. 

** A work of aingnlar intereat, which can never fall to dharm and abaorb the reader'a 
attention. The present cheap and elegant edition indodea the troe itory of the OoHeeii 
Bawn."<>/UiM(ra(e({ Netu, 



XXI.— ADilLE. 

BY JULIA. KAYANAGH. 

***Ad^1e* ia the beat work we have read byMiss Eayanagh; it Ia a charming atory, 
fnll of delicate oharacter-painting. The intereat kindled in the flrst chapter boma brightly 
to the close." — Athenceum. 

*' * Ad^le ' will f ally aostain the repntation of Miaa EaTanagh, high aa it already ranka" 
— John BuU. 

•* * Ad^le ' is a love-atory of yery conaiderable pathoa and power. It ia a yery clever 
noyeL"— DaiZy Newt. 



XXn.— STUDIE8 FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** These 'Studiea ' are trathfnl and vivid pictarea of lifo, often eameat, alwaya fall of right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by tonchea of quiet, genial hnmonr. The Tolome ia ro- 
markable for thonght, aound sense, ahrewd obaervatlon, and kind and aympathetio feeling 
for all things good and beantifol." — Moming PosL 

*' These ^Stndies from Life ' are remarkable for grapbic power and obserration. Tha 
aook will not diminiah the repntation of the accomplished anthor."— iSaturdoy Revitw, 
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XXnL— GEANDMOTHES'S MONEY. 

BY P. W. ROBINSON. 

**We oommend «Grandmofher*! Money* to readen in search of a good noToL The 
oharacton are troa to hnman natore, and tha Btory is iatenBting."~-Äthenaum, 



XXIY.— A BOOK ASOTJT DOGTOBS. 

BT JOHN CORDT JEAFFRESON. 

** A book to be read and re-read; fit for tha itadj aa well aa the drawlng-room table and 
ttie dronlating librarj."— Xoncef. 

" Thii l8 a pleaiant book for the fireeide aeaaonf and for the seaside season. Mr. Jeaflre- 
■on haa, ont of hnndreda of Yolnme«, coUected thonaands of good thinga, adding thereto 
mnch that appeara In print for the flrat time, and which, of coorae, glyei inoreaaed yalne 
to thia yery readabla hoolC—Äthenmim. 



XXV.— NO OHTJBOH. 

BT F. W. ROBINSON. 

"We adTiae all who baya the opportonity to read thia book. It la wall worth tha 
Btady.*'— uUAoMmifa 
'* A work of great orlginality, merlt, and ^omer,**— Standard, 



XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BT THE AÜTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholeaoma book, gracefnlly written, and aa pleaaant to read aa it ia butrao* 
tlyeb"— ilMoMnan. 

** A charmlng tale, charmingly tolCL**— Standard 

** All loyera of a good novel will hall with delight another of linL Oraik'a oharming 
atoiieB."->/MiiAMll 



XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BT THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** * Loat and Sayed* will be read with eager intoreat by thoae who love a tonehlng atory. 
It ia a Tigorooa noyeL**— TVmet. 

'* Thia atory ia anbnated, fnll of excitlng aitnationa and stirring incidenta. The oharao- 
tara are delineated with great power. Above and beyond these elementa of a good novel, 
ihere ia that indeflnable charm with which troe geniaa inveata all it toaohea.*'— Ddrily Newt. 



XXYin.— LES mSEBABLES. 

BT YIOTOR HUGO. 
Äuthorised Copyright English Translation. 

**Themeritaof *Le8 Miaerablea' do not merely eonaiat In the oonoeption of it aa a 
idiole ; it abonnda with detalla of oneqaalled beanty. M. Victor Hngo haa atamped npoa 
arary page tha hall-mark of genina.**— Quorfarly B^ie». 



XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BT AMETJA B. EDWARDS. 

**It ia not oftan fhat we light npon a novel of ao mnch merit and Intereat aa 
*Barbara*a Hiatory.' It ia a work conapicnona for taato and litorarv coItoraL It ia a very 
gracefol and oharming book, with a well-managed atory, clearly-cat charactora, and 
aentimenta ezpreaaed with an exqoiaito elocntion. The dialognea eapeoially aparkle witk 
repartea. It u a book which the world will lika Thia ia high pnäaa of a work of art 
and ao wt intand ii**— 2^ Tknn. 
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XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD lEVINa. 

BT MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interestlng theme."— JnmeK. 

" A trnly interestlng and moat affeoting memolr. * Irving'i LIfa* oogbt to haye a nlehe 
tn eyery gallery of religioos biography. There are few Utos that will be fnller of in- 
•tmotion, InteroB^ and oonsolation.*'— iSaliir«lci|f JUview. 



XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

BT THE AÜTHOR OP « JANITA'S OROSS." 

"Tbia noyel is ttie work of one wbo poBsesies a great talent for wrltlng, ai well m 
ezperience and knowledge of the world. ?rhe wbole bock is worth reading.**— iKAoMnifn. 

" * St Olave'B * belongs to a lof ty order of flctioa It üi a good novel, bat it Ib Bometbing 
more. It is written witb nnflagging ability, and it Ib aa even as it Ib clever. Tbe antbor 
bae determined to do nothing uiort of tbe beat, and baa anoceeded.'*— JfomiN^ Fat, 



XXXIL— SAH SLIGE'S TBAITS OF AMEEIGAN EÜMOTJE. 

** Dip wbere yoa will into tbia lottery of fnn, yoa are anre to draw out a prize. Tbese 
* TraltB * ezbiblt moat anocesafnlly the broad national featores of American hnmonr.**— Po«t 



XXXm.— OHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BT THE AüTHOR OP « JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

M A more charming atory baa rarely been written. It ia a cboloe gift to be abla thoa to 
render human natore ao tmly, to penetrate ita deptba witb auch a aearcbing Mgacity, aud 
to illnmlnate ihem witb a radiance ao embiently tbe writer'B own."— 2¥niii. 



XXXIY.— ALEG FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

'*No acoonnft of fbla atory woold give any idea of tbe profonnd btteraat thaft penrndea 
tbe work from tbe flrat page to ibe }Mi."—Äthetueum. 

** A novei of nncommon merlt Sir Walter Scott aald be woold adylse no man to fery 
to read * Olariaaa Harlowe ' out lond In Company if be wiahed to keep bia cbaraoter for 
manly anperiority to teara. We fancy a good many bardened old noyel-readera will feel 
a rlBing in tbe tbroat a« they follow the fortonea of Alec and Annie.*'— PoZI MaU OaxetU 



XXXV.— AGNES. 

BT MRS. OLIPHANT. 



** ' Agnes ' ia a novel anperior to any of Mrs. Olipbant'a former workB.**^Äthenceum. 

'*MrB. Olipbant is one of tbe most admirable of cor novellsta. In her works there 
are always to be foond bigb principle, good taste, sense, and reflnement ' Agnes ' ia 
a atory whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readera'*— i/om<n(^ Pott 



XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP *< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"Few men and no women will read *A Noble Life* witiiont feeling themselvea tbe 

better for the eSoTt^'—Spectator. 
** A beautifully written and touchlng tale. It is a noble book.'*— J/orntfifl' Post 
** * A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the bigb types of character it presenta, and tbe 

Bkill witb wbich they are made to work out a atory of powerfnl and pathetic intereai** 

m^Daily News, 

XXXVIL— NEW AMEEIOA. 

BT W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interestlng book. Mr. Dizon bas written thougbtfully and weil"— «m«a 
""We recommend everyone wbo feels any intereat in human natore to read Hr. 
mxon'a yery btteresüng book.**— «StUurday Review. 
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XXXYIIL— BOBEBT FALGONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

***BolMrt Falooner* üi a work brimfal of life and hnmoor and of fhe deepeet human 
interest It !■ a book to be retnmed to agoin and again f or ^e deep and learcbinff 
knowledge it evinces of homan thooghts and feelingi.'^— iKAencnim. 



.—THE WOMAN'S EINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR ÜP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 



»» 



'**The Woman'BEingdom'BUBtalni ttae anfhor'B repatatton aa awriterof the puratt 
and noblest Und of domestio ■tories." — Äihenaunk 

" * The Woman's Elngdom * Ib remarkable for ite romantic interest The characters are 
masterpieces. Edna is worthy qt the band that drew John HaHfax."— J/omüy Fott. 



XL.— ANNAL8 OP AN EVEHTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 

-' \ raey, weU-written, and original noveL The intereit naver H^gß. The whoie «rork 
«p*.rkles with wit and hnmoor."— Quorfarly Btokm, 



XLI.— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A. novel which !■ the work of a man of geniiui It will attraot the hlgfrest das« of 
readera**— TVmea 



XLCL— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIPAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*'We eamestly recommend this noveL It is a special and worfhy spedmen of the 
author's remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment flaga." — Po«f 

"*A Brave Lady* thoroagbly rivets the onmingled sympathyof the reader, and her 
history deserrea to stand f oremost among the anthor^s works."— 2>m[I|f Tekgrt^K 



XLin.— HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically tolcL The book is snre of a wlde 
eirole of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare hea,vity"~-Standard. 

'* A powerfal novel of social and domestio Ufe. One of the most BaooesBfnl efforta of a 
socoessfnl novelist**— Z>at2|f NtM. 



XLIY— SAM SLICE'S AMEBIOANS AT HOME. 

** This is one of the most amosing books that we ever read.*"— ^toutordL 
" *The Americans at Home * wiU not be lesa popolar than any oS Jndgo Halllbarton's 
previoos worka*^— JfomiN^ FotL 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' These stories are gems of narratiy& Indeed, eome of them, in their tonohing graoa 
and simplicity, seem to os to possess a oharm even beyond the anthoress'i most popnlar 
novela Ot none of them can this be said more emphatioally than of that which cnpena the 
BAriea, * The Ünkind Word.* It is wonderf ol to see the imaginative power dirofa^t^d in 
the f ew delicate tonchea by which thia anooeaaf ol loTd-atoiy ia aketohed ooi**— fnc Echo. 
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XLVI.— A EOSE IN JTJNE. 

BT MRS. OLIPHANT. 
*** A Böse In Jone* !■ as pretty aa its title. The story Is one of the best and most 
(oodiing which we owe to the indastry and talent of Mra. Ouphant, iuid may hold ita own 
with even * The Ohronioles of Oarlingf ord.* **— 2%neii 



XLVn.— MY LITTLE LADY. 

BY E. FRANOES POYNTER. 

**Thls Btory presents a namber of vlvid and yery charming piotnres. Indeed« the whola 
book ia charming. It is interesting in both charaoter and story, and thoroughly good of 
its kind."— «Soturdoy Bevk», 

XLVin.— PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
**Thli last 'Ohronicla of Oarlingford* not merely takes rank fairly beside the flrst 
whieh introdncMBd na to * Salem Ohapel,* bnt sorpassea all the intermediate reoorda. 
PhflBbe^ Junior, heraelf ia admirably drawn.*'— ilccMlemy. 



XUX.— LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BT PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of Tomarkable merit and intereat, which will, wa donbt not, become the moat 
populär Engliah bistory of Maria Antoinette.''— iSIpMtotor. 



L.— Snt OIBBIE. 

BT GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

•• * Sir Gibbia * Is a book of genins.**— i>aa Mall Oatette. 
**This book haa power, pathoa, and hxxmovx**—Ätheiueum, 



U.— YOÜNG M&S. JAEDINE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

•* * Yotmg Mrs. Jardina ' is a pretty story, written in pure Engliah."— 27k< Timet. 
**Thera u mnch good faellng in thia book. It ia pleasant and wholeaome.'"— iKAetunim. 



Ln.— LOKD BEAGEENBÜEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"A yery raadabla atory. The anthor haa well conceived the pnrpose of high-oTaaa 
novel-writing, and ancceeded in no amall measare in attaining it There is plenty of 
yariety, (^eerfol dialogne, and general * verve* in the book.''— Äthenoeum. 



Lin.— IT WAS A LOVES AND EIS LASS. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

**In ' It was a Lover and bis Lass,* we admire Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. It wonid ba 
worth reading a aeoond time, were it only for the aake of one ancient Scottish spiuster, 
who is nearly the oonnterpart of the admirable Mr& Margaret Maitland."— 2¥fnei. 



LIV.— THE BEAL LORD BYRON— THE STORY OF 

THE POET'S LIFE. 

BY JOHN OORDY JEAFFRESON. 

** Mr. JeafTreson oomes f orward with a narrative which mnst take a very ttnponant 
place in Byronic literatare; and it may reasonably be anticipated tbat this book will b« 
regarded with deep intereat by all who are ooncemed in the works and the fame of this 
great Bnglish poet'*— 7A< Tima, 



WOBKS BT THE ADTHOR OF 

'SAM SLICK, THE CLOCKMAKER.' 

Each in One Volume, Frontisptece, and üniformly Bound, Price 5*. 

NATÜRE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

" V* OOJOT OST old trlsDd'i compnoT wllb aiul»t«l rellih. Thii work ti ■ n«llll( 
mlHAllutjof ■turpvLjfngLBLOiiAi^aDdhftrd hlta. 1( Ia fall oF Fun uid fujoy." — Alhmtwum, 

■• Sin» Sun'i flnl vork he hu writtcu noIMn« tu fnth, noy, ud (snnintl/ hamoroni u 
ihla. ETBTTllDaot It MUa ia uima w» dt othsr— InsiruciLielT, uUrLciiUy, joooisly. or 
irillUr. AdmlnUoaor Suii'Biiular«UJ«oU,*ad1aDihlarU hii droit y&rna. coniuotlr 
•Iianiita u wlth Bnhklthig tildlty ve psniia tha arark. Tha Clookm^u proiM hlmwlt 
■ha tacMI Üma-UUai a-gotas."— Otmir. 



WISE SA WS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

lUi iMI|Unai>ookwlllb*thanwtl populär, Hbaronddonbt 1t !■ Um b««t,of at 
--^aÄliablawr-^- -- '— ^ 



Mdt raadara ot araiT hnmaBT."- 

„™..i . «._ „.._>_ >_ . — ,.___.n.._ ™_ ._ i^j ^uj eTsrrwhara airaloonia 

lanrnpon Wa longne. Wo pro- 
■a ' Wlia Bawi,' «hiah eoatain a 
lim."— jrDni*v PmL 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 

feamoTOU. ud moat laWragllDi workg wbtcb baTs proceeded rrom Ihs proUBc pea or IIa 
»nthor. We all kno« whal shrewdnoas of ohsemtioii, »hii powoc ot graphto dewrlp. 
Hob, «bat natoial naonnaa ot drollair, and Thal a htppy melbod of bliliai; alt U» 



H ot drollaiT. 
!li fmpattlalha work an alemast of Bofar nUntj'''—; 



bat they ara balaDced Ij j a ierloiu Uterary ] 
._ .. . ipaoön» eattabi phaii 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

" Ito Toan taai dous mora Ibui tbe ricBUona Jndga HaUbortoa, Ibrongh tlia mooth Ol ths 
MDBatlaDIls Progsaj. H!a pre^enl colloollon of oomlo ■lorifls mi laoghabla liaila ia a 
bad«»t ot tun. (oll at rieb hpocLmana ot Amarlcan homoor."— etoJ* 

■■yantaelBni.porii.yadlniiarODieal aapeo^ DonacltnlaB Iho oontasta of Iheae aapetla- 
if I ""^ril^^iH .K "• ''loworkombraoea thomoalTartod topioa— poUlloalparUw, 
r. .11 ?™J. In (^. .t, Ji v"'*'"' of l"«»tii™. and iha ahanrdliLaa of pratondora lo leara- 
_'™^H^n..i^™a;?'""°''"'"! wbilowahava apaolmona of lonolno Amerioan 
S^a^^ÄlSS-I:^'™'" "-^ «^ '>"~"*' IB. « It 11 TbaworkwlU 

, ,,^^,^J5E AHERIGANS AT HOME. 

1-.^«. oowrttar •iiSIiH?^^,'**™"'"'. ■""! 'Ha fellciiona partrainm o( naUoDU 

j^älu» « °°-;i::gjgg gjg°ra^ ^To{'&. p'^.raS 'SX^:^^ 

LONDON : BDB8T ANU BLAOKÄTT, UMiTBD. ■ 



WORKS BY THE AÜTHOR OP 

j JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Each in One Volume^ Frontispiece^ and ünifomdy Boundy price 5«. 






i 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** Thifl is a Yory good and a very intereetinff work. It !■ dedgned to traee ihe ear^er 
from boyhood to age of a perf ect man— a Ghiistian gentleman, and it abonnds in inddent 
both well and higfaly wronght Throaghoat it is concelved in a high epirit, and written 
with great ability. This oheap and handaome new edition ia worthy to paaa freely from 
band to hand as a gift-book in many hoaseholda'* — Examiner. 
** The itory is very interesting The attachment between John Halifax and Us wifa li 
j beantifnlly painted, as are the pictares of their domestic life, and the growing np of their 

* ohildren, and the conclusion of the book ia beantifnl and toaohing."— ^(Aaumon. 

i **The new and cheaper ediüon of this interesting work will donbtless meet with great 

\ anocesä John Halifax, the hero of this most beaatifal story, is no ordinary hero, and thia 

his history is no ordlnaij book. It is a f oll-Iength portrait of a troe gentleman, one <^ 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thorooghly Engliah one. 
The work aboonda in incident, and ia fall of graphio power and troe pathoa. It ia a book 
(hat f ew will read withoat beooming wiaer and better/'^-^Scodmaa. 



A WOMAN'S THOÜGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

** A book of aonnd connseL It is one of the most sensible works of ita kind, well wrltten, 
tme-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wishes to give adyioe to a yoong lady 
may thank the anthor for means of doing bo."— -Examiner. 

*' These thooghta are worthy of the eamest and enlightened mind, the all-embraoiiic 
charity, and the well-eamed repatatlon of the anthor of * John Halifax.^ '^—Standard, 

*' This exoeUent book is characterised by good aense, good taate, and feeling, aod Ia 
written in an eamest, Philanthropie, aa well aa practioal apirit "-^oit 



A LIFE FOK A LIFE. 

** We are alwaya glad to welcome this anthor. She wrltea from her own oonTlotiona, 
and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that ahe wiahea to aay, bot 
to express it in language effective and vigorous. In * A Life for a Life * she ia fortnnate 
in a good subject, and she has prodaced a work of streng effect The reader, having read 
the book through for the story, will be apt (If he be of our persnasion) to retarn wd read 
again many pages and passages with greater pleasare than on a flrst perasaL The whola 
book is replete with a gracefal, tender delicaoy ; and, in addition to ita oüier merit% it ia 
written in good carefai Engliah.*'— ilMefueum. 

NOTHING NEW. 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those saperior merits which haye made * John Halifax * 
one of the most popalar works of the day." — Post. 

" The reader will find these narratives calcalated to remind him of that tmth and 
energy of haman portraitare, that spell over human affeotions and emotiona, which have 
atamped this anthor as one of the flrst novelists of oar day. "—JoAn Bull. 



THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

*' * The Woman's Eingdom * sastains the author's repntation as a writer of the pnreat 
and noblest kind of domestic atoriea The noveliat'a lesson is given wi^ admirable foroa 
and B'weetaeBa.''—Athmceum. 

*' ' The Woman's Eingdom * is remarkable for its romantlc intereai The ohaiactera 
are masterpiecea Edna ia worthy of the hand that drew John Halifax."— PaiH 



STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

*' These stndies are tmthfal and vivid pictares of life, often eamest, alwaya fnll of right 
feeling, and occasionally lightened by touches of qaiet genial hamonr. The volome is re- 
markable forthoaght, sound sense, shrewd Observation, and kind and aympathetio feeling 
for all things good and beantifoL''- Poit 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

(CX>NTINUED.) 

CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

**A more oharmlng story, to onr taste, has rarely been written. Withln the oompaM 
of a Single Tolame the writer hap hit off a oirole of varied oharacters, all trae to natura« 
some trae to iäe blghest natnre— and she has entangled them in a story whi(di keeps ns 
in snspense tili the knot is happily and xracefally resolved ; while, at the same time, a 
pathettc interest is snstained by an art of whioh it woold be düBoolt to analyse the secret 
It is a (dioice gift to be able thns to render human natnre so traly, to penetrate its depths 
with such a searohlng sagacity, and to illominate them with a radianoe so eminently the 
writer's own. Even u tried by the Standard of the Archbishop of York, we shoold expect 
fhat eyen he wonld prononnce *Ohristian's Mistake* a novel withont a fault" — The Times. 

** This is a story good to have from the oirculating llbrarv, bat better to have from one's 
bookseller, for it deserres a place in that little colleotion of cleyer and wholesome storie» 
wüdi forma one of the oomforts of a well-appointed home."— ^oromlner. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 

** A good, wholesome book, aa pleasant to read as it is instructiva**— JMcfiofifni. 
**This book is written with the same trne-hearted eamestnesa aa * John Halifax:* Th» 
■frtrit of the idiole work is ezoellent"— i?xamtiMr. 
** A oharming tale charmlngly told."— «Standard 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

**This is one of fhoae pleasant tales in which the anthor of * John Halifax * speaks out 
off a generons heart the porest traths of life.' — Eraminer. 

** Few men, and no women, will read ' A Noble Life * without Unding themselves the 
better/*— »S^wetotor. 

** A story of powerfol and pafhetio interest"— 2)aay Ifew9, 

A BRAVE LADT. 

** A yery good norel, showing a tender sympathy with human natnre, and permeated 
by ft pore and noble spirit"— i?xainliier. 

** A most oharming BUyry.**^-SUmdar<i 

**We eamestly reoommend this novel It is a special and worthy specimen of fh* 
anUuVa xemarkable powen. The reader*s attention never for a moment flaga"— i\i#t 

HANNAH. 

** A powerfol norel of sodal and domestio life. One of the most snooessful efforts of » 
■nooessfulnoYelist"— Zki«/y New$. 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistlcally told. The book is sura of a Wide 
drole of readen. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.**— iStaiM&rdL 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

** The anfhor of * John Halifax* has written many fascinatlng stories, bat we oan call to 
mlnd nothing from her pen that has a more endnring charm than the graoefnl Sketches in 
this work. Such a character as Jessie Stands out from a crowd of heroines aa the type of 
all that is tmly nobleb POMi «nd womanly.*'— (Tnttaf Service Magatine» 

YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

•*»Tonng Mra Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English.'*— 2%« ThneL 
** There is mach good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesomei ""—Äthenamn, 
*' A book that all should read. Whilst it is quite the equal of any of its predeoessors 
m eleration of thought and style, it is perhaps their superior in interest of plot and 
dramatio intensity. The charaoten are admirably delineated, and the dialogue is natoial 
and olear."— ifonkfi^ PiMt, , 
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Each in One Volume, Frontispiece, and Uniformly Bound, Price 5t. 



ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 

** * Adam Gn«me * is a story awakening genuine emotions of interest and dellgtat hj ita 
admirable pictore« of Scottiah lifo and acenery. The plot Ja cleverly compUoated, an4 
there ia great Titallty in the dialogae, and remarkable briilianoy in the deaoriptive paa- 
aagea, aa who that haa read * liargaret Mailand * woald not be prepared to expeec? 
Bat the story haa a *mightier magnet atill,* in the healthy tone which pervadea ii, in ita 
feminine deiicaey of thoaght and diction, and in the tmly womanly tendemesa of ita 
aentimenta. The eloqaent anthor aeta before na the essential attribatea of Ohristian 
▼irtna thelr deep and silent workinga in the heart, and their beantifol manifeatationa in 
the life, with » delioaoy, a power, and a tratb which can hanUy bo aupaMed.**— J^onili«^ 
Patl 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

"We haye had freqnent opportonitiea of oommendlng MesBra. Hurst and Blaokett'a 
Standard Library. For neatnesa, elegance, and distinetaeaa the Tolumea in this series 
surpasB anything with which we are familiär. * The Laird of Norlaw ' will fully sastain 
the aathor's high reputetion. The reader is carried on from flrat to laat with an energy 
of sympathy that never flag&** — Sunday Tmu». 

"*The Laird of Norlaw* ia worthy of the anthor's reputation. I( ia one of the moat 
«xquisite of modern noYela.**— 06Mro«r. 



IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 

** In *It was a Lover and hia Laaa,* we admlre Mrs. Oliphant exceedingly. Her story ia 
a yery pretty one. It would be worth reading a second time, were it only for the aake of 
one ancient Scottlsh spinater, who ia nearly the counteipart of the admirable MrSi Mar- 
garet Maitland.*'— jntmea 



AGNES. 

** * Agnes * fs a novel snperlor to any of Mrs. 01iphant*s former worka**— ilfAciuBifni 
"Mra Oliphant ia one of the most admirable of onr novelists. In her worka there ara 
always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and reOnemeni * Agnes * ia a story 
whose pathetio beanty will appeai irresistibly to all readers.**— ifomiii^ PaU. 



A ROSE IN JUNE. 



***A Böse in June' is aa pretty as Its titla The story ia oneof the best and moat 
tonctaing which we owe to the indastry and talent of Mrs. OliphaAt, and may hold its own 
with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' '*^Tima, 



PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 



**This last *Ohronicle of Oarlingford* not merely takps rank falrly beslde the flrat 
which introdnced ns to * Salem Chapel/ bat surpasses all the intermediate records. 
Phoebe, Junior, herseif is admirably drawn."— 'ileoderny. 



LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

** A good book on a most Interesting theme.** — Tima. 

** A traly interestiag and most affecting memoir. * Irving'» Life' ought to have a nlche 
in every gallery of religioas biography. There are few Uvea that will be faller of in- 
fctractiou, interest, and consolation.*' — Saiurday Review. 
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WORKS BT 

GEORGE MAC DONALD, LLD. 

Each in One Volume, Frontispiece, and Umformt Bound, Priee 6». 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

'*No Meonnt of thia story wonld gtve »ny idea of the profomid intarat ÜhtA ptnradM 
tbe work from tha flnt page to the \tMV*~-Äthenmum. 

" A noYel of oncommon merii Sir Walter Scott aaid he woold adTiM no man to trj 
tn read ^Olariasa Harlowe* oat lond in Company if he wiahed to keep hia eharaeter fw 
manly anperiority to tean. We faney a good many hardened old novel-Teaders will feel 
a rising in the throat as they follow the forttineB of Alec and Annie.**— PoU MäU ChudU. 

"The whole story is one of sarpasaing excellence and beaaty.**— ZteAy ifewa 

'* Thia book ia füll of good thought and good writing. I>r. Mao Donald looka in hia atoriea 
Diore to the aonla of men and women than to their aodal ontaida Ho nadi lifo and 
Natura lik« » tnia poet'*^£a;amüi<r. 



ROBERT FALCONER. 

" *Bobert Falooner* Ia a work brimfol of Ufe and hnmonr and of the deapaat hnmaa 
Intereat It ia a work to be retaraed to again and again for the deap and aearching 
knowledge it evincea of homan thoughta and feelinga.'*— ilMeiurain. 

" Thia atory aboonda in exqaiaite apecimena of the word-paintlng in wbloh Dr. Mao 
Donald excela, charming tranacripta of Natore, fnll of Ught, air, ana ooloar.'*— ^SMtrclaf 
Rtoiew. 

" Thia noble atory dlaplasra to the beat advantage all the powera of Dr. Mao Donald'a 
geniua"— /2{us<ra<ed I/mdion News. 

** ' Robert Faleoner ' ia the nobleat work of flction that Dr. Mac Donald haa yot pro- 
dnced."— JBrttüA (iuarterlp Review, 

** The dialognea in * Bobert Faleoner ' are ao flnely blended wlth hnmonr and pafhoa aa 
to make them in themielvea an intellectual treat to whioh tha raader rotoma again and 
•again."— Al^eelcrtor. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 



** A noyel whloh ia the work of a man of genina. It will attiaot fho highaat elaaa of 
readera."— 21mea 

** There are many beantif nl paaaagea and deaoriptiona in tiüa book. The oharaotera are 
extremely well drawn." — Athenonan. 

**A clever noveL The incidenta are exclting, and the intereat ia maintained to the 
eloae. It may be donbted if Sir Walter Scott himaelf ever painted a Sootoh flreaide with 
more tmth than Dr. Mac Donald.**— J/omtfij^ PoiL 

''David Elginbrod ia the flneat eharaeter we have met in flction for many a day. The 
deacriptlona of natural acenery are vivid, tmthfal, and artiatlc; the general reflectiona are 
those of a reflned, thoughtfol, and poetioal philosopher, and the wholo moral atmoaphere 
of the book ia lofty, porcb aad invigorating."— (7/o6a 



SIR GIBBIE. 

•• * Sir Gibble * Ia a book of genina.**— Po« MaU ChueUe. 

**Thia book haa power, pathos, and hnmonr. There ia not a eharaeter whtöh ia not 
lifelike. There are many powerful acenea, and the portraita wUl atay long in onr 
memory.*'— iiMenortiiii 

** ' Sir Gibbie * ia nnqneitionably a book of genina. It abomida in hnmonr, pathoa, 
insight into eharaeter, and happy tonches of desoription.** — Graphic 

*' ' Sir Gibbie * containa aome of the moat charming writing the anthor haa yat pro- 
dnced.**— iSeotematL 

" ' Sir Gibbie* ia one of the moat tonehfng and beanttfnl atoriea that haa been wrlttt^n 
for many yeara It ia not a novel to be idly read and laid aside ; it Ia a grand work, to ba 
kept near at band, and studied and thought over." — Moming Pott 
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